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PREFACE 


My apology for publishing and presenting this volume 
to the world is the dignified position that Vedantism 
occupies in the history of thought and in the field of 
Indian Culture. 

Vedantism has a long history, and thinker after 
thinker in the long race of commentators has had his 
say upon the Brahmasutras, which represent in condensed 
form the wisdom of the Upanisads. The orthodox 
Vedic teachers claim, and not without reason, that truth 
is revealed in our loftiest intuitions. What passes down 
from the seer requires a logical thinking before it can be 
understood by the less illuminated souls. Vedantism is 
thus in its initiation a body of intuitions and in its 
growth a collective system of philosophy. Though the 
later teachers render allegiance to the infallibility of the 
sruti, still, the free growth of philosophic thinking and 
construction has not been checked. And in the history 
of development, the more we make our advance, the 
more are we impressed by the diversity of thought, the 
complexity of concepts and the subtlety of reasoning. 
Vedantism in its later development has become a pyramid 
of conceptual construction, so to speak. A vast 
philosophic literature has developed and is being 
developed on Vedantism, which stilt is the only living 
system in Indian Philosophy. 

The perusal of these pages, I expect, will acquaint 
the reader with the growth of thought in Vedantism and 
exhibit to him the fact that Vedantic teachers have 
thought in concepts similar to those of Western 
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thinkers, have shown the highest logical acumen and have 
not been lacking in philosophic boldness in pressing, as 
they do, their conclusions to a logical end. Though their 
works may sometimes be thought deficient in the 
scientific analogies, employed in the philosophy of the 
day, yet their acuteness in logic, their depth of 
metaphysical reflection and their keenness of intuitive 
penetration, and above all their deep conviction in, and 
whole-hearted call to the life of transcendent bliss do 
not leave the least trace of doubt that they have 
established a sufficient claim to be heard. Philosophy 
knows no barrier of land, time and civilization, and in 
all humility I suggest that Vedantism as a system of 
thought has not outgrown its importance and usefulness. 
As speculative thinking it is deeply instructive, as a 
promise of life it is highly inspiring, as a solace in 
affliction it is unfailingly consoling. In the Valhalla 
of the world’s creative geniuses and seers the Vedantic 
teachers occupy undoubtedly a high place. 

It is not possible to do justice in this little volume 
to all the teachers — and their number is a legion — of 
Vedantism. This book is no history of Vedantism, nor 
a complete presentation of thought of all its teachers 
and commentators. I have only attempted to indicate 
the fundamental concepts of Vedantism, a comparative 
study in the different lines of thinking of these problems. 
I have, therefore, before me the two types of thought — 
Transcendentalism of the Advaitins and Theism of the 
Vaisnavas. Among Vaisnava teachers I have attempted 
to throw light on the systems of Ramanuja, Vallabha, 
Madhva, Nimvarka and the Bengal School. Though 
the main profession of Vaisnava Vedanta has been 
theistic, yet the Vaisnava teachers have minor differences 
amongst themselves, and the cast of Vaisnavic thought 
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has different moulds to suit the minor differences in 

The one difficulty that a reader may find in following 
these pages is the introduction in the chapter on the 
creative order of some forms of. theological mysticism 
which make a demand upon our credence. The 
evolution of the;, world process is still involved in mystery, 
and philosophy until this day, except for setting forth 
some general theories of cosmogony, has not shown in 
detail the successive phases of creative evolution. But 
in Vedantism we have schemes of evolution which mark 
out the details and show the successive stages, and in 
this respect they have a value. In working upon Indian 
philosophy I feel the irresistible iinpulse to introduce 
some elements which, may appear to scientific minds as 
not strictly philosophic, but without which the state- 
ments of systems appear incomplete and partial. And 
on these elements mysticism will throw a flood of light, 
which is not possible for reason, as such, completely to 
divine and fully to digest. 

The complete presentation of the Vedantic system 
demands a treatment of Vedantism as a discipline in 
life ; for Vedantism, rightly understood, is as much 
an art of life as a science of thinking, and life ulti- 
mately in its fullness of growth embraces Truth and 
finds its meaning and purpose therein. And it will 
not be wrong to say that Vedantic systems are 
ultimately attitudes of life and consciousness, which 
subsequently find out a logical support and basis. 
Though the later teachers are found engrossed in 
working at the concepts, yet these concepts are formed 
and woven out of a demand to meet the requirement of 
the particular attitude of consciousness. And in the 
history of Vedantism two attitudes of knowledge and 
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love have almost become fixed, and the psychological 
demands have given two types of philosophical concepts 
and thinking. I do not minimize the importance ^of 
logical and conceptual thinking in Vedantism, but what 
I feel is that Vedantic teachers, led by an unfailing 
instinct of some demands in consciousness, have freely 
created concepts, and m doing this they have recognized 
the superior claim of life and its intuition. 

I may conveniently indicate the fundamental features 

of the systems. . 

Vedantism is the philosophy of the self-conscious. 
It is pre-eminently the search for the self. This is 
undoubtedly true of Advaitism. No less true is it of 
Vaisnavism. Though V aisnavism has in it the supreme 
stress upon God-consciousness, still it cannot ignore 
that God-consciousness is metaphysically an implication 
of self-consciousness and psychologically involved in it. 
The religious consciousness buds with the Kainkarya- 
consciousness, the clear realization of the self as 
intimately related to God and ultimately dependent upon 
it. The sense of dependence is a natural consequence 
of the Kainkarya-consciousness and follows it. The 
Kainkarya-consciousness is akin to what Dr. Otto calls 
Creature-consciousness, but it has this difference that it 
connotes a nearness to God and spiritual relationship 
with Him, In Creature-consciousness the sense of 
utter helplessness is evident, in the Kainkarya-conscious- 
ness the sense of helplessness is substituted by the 
feeling of security of a fellowship with the Infinite with 
touches of the delight of such a consummation. The 
love- consciousness is the blossom of self-consciousness 
and is based and grounded upon it. 

Samkara’s Philosophy in the realistic aspect does 
accept the relativistic consciousness which reveals the 
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duality of subject and object. The aesthetic intuitions 
of sweetness aiid beauty, the religious sense of devotion 
and surrender are to Sariikara empiric and float in 
immanent consciousness. Samkara cannot deny the 
basic foundation of experience, for this is so clear an 
implication in life and consciousness that none can deny 
it unless the divided consciousness be passed over. 
Sarhkara soars beyond the psychological duality in 
transcendence. The transcendent revelation is called; 
vidya or knowledge. The divided consciousness is 
ignorance or avidya. A vidya gives us imperfect orv 
partial knowledge and in passing from avidya to vidya 
we pass over half and incomplete truths and attain the 
fuller vision of truth and knowledge. The budding of 
self-consciousness is an effect of avidya ; self-conscious- 
ness, which is the datum of theistic conception, is, 
according to Sarhkara, the datum of empiric intuitions. 
Sarhkara distinguishes between consciousness and the 
self, and thinks that the self, though a native accompani- 
ment of consciousness, is not in it. To mean the one for 
the other is avidya. The term ‘ avidya ’ has a different 
sense in Sarirkara and in Ramanuja. Avidya in Sarhkara’s 
system lies at the root of cosmic experience, including 
self-consciousness. In theistic system it can produce 
ignorance, but cannot create experience. Avidya, in 
Sarhkara, creates the cosmic subject and originates the 
cosmic experience ; in theistic teachers the cosmic con- 
sciousness is never subject to avidya and has no touch with 
it. Maya spins out a universe out of herself under the 
control of Isvara, the cosmic subject. In theistic philosophy 
the world history might have occasional lapses, but 
transcendent revelations in spirit cannot for a moment 
be stopped. Such is not the case with Sarhkara. The 
transcendent here is still and has no necessity of self- 
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revelation. Sarnkara feels that self- revelation may be true 
of a personal God, but it cannot be true of the Absolute. 
The demand of a god-head is the demand of the practical 
reason, but such a vision and such a satisfaction are an 
ascent in maya and a move in divided consciousness. 
Avidya is still operative and has a spiritual drama in it. 
The intuition is still empiric, however lofty and inspiring 
it may be. Such experiences are experiences in self- 
consciousness and cannot compare with the freedom, 
ease and joy of the transcendence. This is the meaning 
of Sariikara’s philosophy. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my obligations 
to Pandit Gourasundar Bhagavatacarya for his illumi- 
nating exposition of the philosophy of the Bengal School 
of Vaisnavism, and to Professor Radhakrsnan of the 
Calcutta University for his 3'eadiness to read the book in 
manuscript and for his valuable suggestions. I must 
express my gratitude to my esteemed colleague Professor 
Shyamacharan Mukherjee for his kindness in reading 
large portions of proofs and offering valuable corrections. 
Finally, I have to express my thanks to my pupils Messrs. 
Shyamacharan Bhattacharjya, Nepalchandra 

Mukherji, B.A., Sudhir Kumar Sircar, B.A., Payaskanti 
Sircar, and Nalini Kumar Dutt, for their kind assistance 
in proof-reading and transliteration. 

Apart from the original sources mentioned in the 
footnotes I have had to refer to Sir B. N. Seal’s admir- 
able work, Comparafive Studies in Vaipiavism and 
Christianity. 

MAHENDRANATH SIRCAR. 

Sarada-Saptami, 

1333. B.S, 

October ig26. 
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CHAPTER I 

EPISTEMOLOGICAL APPROACH 

Being, Saitikara and Ramanuja — Epistemological basis of 
Vedanta— The controversy of indeterminate and determinate 
cognition — The static and dynamic character of knowledge— Jiva 
Gosvamrs attempt at a synthesis— Immediate intuition or 
simple apprehension, the psychological minimum but the meta- 
physical Absolute — Samkara accepts the minimum and denies 
relational development and synthesis — Ramanuja denies the 
minimum and makes knowledge synthetic — Jiva Gosvami accepts 
both — An apparent homogeneity passing into heterization — 
Citsukacarya and Nigamanta Mahadesika on Bheda-consoious- 
ness— Nyayamrta’s charge— Madhusudan's reply— Intuition, its 
character — Madhtisudan, Ramanuja, Valadeva and Madhva— 
Ramanuja accepts the mutuality of subject and object— Padmapada 
denies it and affirms the absolute independence of percipi- — ^Saksi 
consciousness— Its different connotation in Samkara, Ramanuja, 
Valadeva and Nyayamrta— Dialectic on Sak§i — Saksi in deep 
sleep — Susiipti and Turiya — Consciousness as intuition and 
notion— position and projection — Ramanuja and Sarbkara — 
Absolute Sat, Cit, Ananda — Brahman, personal and impersonal — 
Both Samkara and Ramanuja accept the logic of Identity — Being 
is the fundamental conception — No reference to non-Being — 
Samkara on relation concept — Ramanuja on relational synthesis — 
Ramaniijr rejects the relation of co-inherence and accepts the rela- 
tion of non-difference — Criticism of the relation of non-difference — 
Jiva Gosvami’s assertion of Svarupa relation — Criticism — Bliss 
identified with Consciousness — Bliss is expression — Ramanuja 
accepts and Samkara denies a distinctive trait of bliss in the 
Absolute — Dialectic on Bliss — Nyayamrta — Advaita Siddhi — 
Madhva follows Ramanuja — Visesa — Lila — Self-expression — An 
expressive and receiving current^ — The absolute life in theistic 
Vedantism, in Nityabibhuti and in Lilabibhuti, 



2 COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN VEDANTISM 

The outstanding feature that marks thought in 
Vedantism is that it begins with the ontological problem. 
And this is mainly because Vedantism is systematic 
thinking based upon and partially determined by the . 
Upanisads, which begin with a categorical affirmation of 
the substance. And this Reality in the common 
terminology of the Upanisads is Brahman. Though the 
different schools of Vedantism have solid differences 
among them regarding the conception of Brahman 
as the basic reality of the cosmic order, and, though, 
besides this, other categories of existence have been 
advanced as equally real, none have denied the truth of 
existence to be Brahman, which is substance per se. 

Brahman is Saccidanandam. It is Being, it is 
Consciousness, it is Bliss. Vedantists agree thus far. 

As soon as they come to the clear definition of Being, 
they differ among themselves. And this difference 
becomes evident in the two widely divergent types of 
thought. Transcendentalism and Theism. 

Saihkara’s conception of Being as homogeneity of 
consciousness and blissfulness of Existence exclusive of ; 
determination offers a bold contrast to the theistic 
conception of the Absolute as inclusive of infinite j 
determination and endless qualification. To Sarhkara 
determination is negation of Being, to determine it is to j 
deny its absoluteness. 

To Ramanuja the Absolute is the synthesis which 
does not deny qualifications, but, on the other hand, 
expresses its fullness through the richness of existences. 

It is the Being of infinite attributes, the supreme Being 
of sweetness, goodness, and wisdom. 

But all teachers of Vedantism make consciousness 
the supreme fact and ground of all knowledge and 
experience. The Brhadaranyaka has it that even after 
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the light of the Sun, the Moon and the Fire has been 
put out, the light of consciousness shines in silent 
splendour and serene delight. The most intimate 
fact in experience is this consciousness, and the 
philosophic search must, therefore, begin with a thorough 
logical determination of knowledge as revealed in our 
introspective insight and psychical analysis. 

Both Sarhkara’s and Ramanuja’s ontological concep- 
tions are, therefore, based upon the psychological nature 
of knowledge. 

Epistemological Basis. 

Sarhkara makes a distinction between the changing 
character of thought and the immutable character 
of pure cognition and opines that thought by reason 
of its involving relations cannot be adequate to 

the Absolute which is non-relational in character. 

* 

Samkara has, therefore, to assert the pure static 
character of the Absolute, for this is in consistence 'I 

with a changeless indeterminate existence. Thought, 
on the other hand, has its origin in the world of relation 
and use in the world of determination — a sphere where 
it is confronted by the multiplicity of existences to be 
synthesized in an integral conception. It is consequent- 
ly out of touch with the native homogeneity of absolute 
existence which transcends the operation of thought. 

Moreover, thought is fully aware that in understanding 
relations or in establishing them it cannot appropriate 
the original task of absolute cognition to illuminate 
facts and their relations. Thought, therefore, by neces- 
sity presupposes the existence of- something which 
reveals its own existence and its objects. This revela- 
tion is not innate in thought. It is acquired. This 
perception is the absolute cognition. It is processless 
accomplished perception. The Naiyayika distinction of 
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indeterminate and determinate cognition, denying or 
implying relations in knowledge, has been accepted by 
Samkara, though he attributes determinate ccgnition to 
thought and indeterminate cognition to pure conscious- 
ness (drsi) transcending the operation of the thinking 
process. 

Ramanuja^ denies the indeterminate character of 
cognition in the sense of transcendent apperception. 
He defines the term in another way. To him all 
knowledge connotes relation. It is the unit of judgment. 
Absolute cognition without any determination is not 
knowledge. Knowledge, in order to be knowledge, 
must unfold and develop the system of relations through 
which it asserts its own existence. It is the accomplish- 
ing process which understands its nature better, the more 
it recognizes the relation of things and existences. 
Knowledge is not cognition, to be knowledge it should 
be recognition as well. There is an immanent necessity 
in the very nature of knowledge to establish the deter- 
minate relation involved in recognition. This makes 
knowledge a dynamic stress which goads it to transcend 
its indeterminate existence and to develop fully its 
determinate character. The difference between determi- 
nate and indeterminate cognition in Ramanuja’s system 
ultimately resolves itself into one of degree and not of 

Vide SrfMasya (Javaji^s Edition), p. 73, 11. 1~9. 

PraiyakscLsya nirvikalpakasavikalpakabhedabhimiasya ua mrvisesava^ 
siuni pramanabhavah | Savikalpakam jatyadyanekapadarihavisisia-visayat- 
vadeva samsesavisayam | Nirvikalpakampi savisesavisayameva ; savikal- 
pake svasminm.nnbhutapaddrtkavisistapratisamdhan aheiutvCit 1 Nirvikal- 
pakamnama kenacitvisesena vijukiasya grahanam^ ua sarvavisesarahiias-^ 
ya ; taihdbhuiasya kadacidapi grahanddariandt, anupapaitesca i Kenacidvi- 
sesenedamiUkamUi hi sarvd pratliirTipa-jdyate ; trikonasdsnddisamstkdna- 
mse^enavind kasyachidapi paddrthasya grahandyogdt. | Aio nirvlkalpakante- 
ka jaiiyadravyesu prathamapindagrahanam^ dvitiyddipindagrahanam 
savihalpakamiiyucyate j Tatra praihamapindagrahane gotiKiderammrit- 
idkaraid na praiiyate^ dvitiyddipi^dagrahanesvevdnii.vriiipratUih. 
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kind. With the increase of clearness and distinctness 
of knowledge implying the active exercise of memory an 
indeterminate cognition acquires a determinate character. 
This distinction has a value as marking the potentiality 
and the actuality of relations involved in knowledge, the 
potentuo and the actuo of thought in its undeveloped 
form and apparent homogeneity and its fully developed 
and clearly borne out synthetic unity. In other words 
all cognition is recognition, all knowledge qualified and 
differentiated. When knowledge is not developed in 
full synthesis, it remains to us as partially determinate. 
Such a cognition is called indeterminate in the sense 
that it cannot be seen in its complete connotation and 
fullness of relation. The fundamental difference between 
Saihkara and Ramanuja thus begins wjth the static and 
the dynamic character of knowledge. Sariikara’s absolute 
transcends the operation of thought, Ramanuja’s is 
essentially self-conscious principle which reveals its true 
nature in the synthetic unity of apperception. The one 
denies all determination and is the absolute conscious- 
ness, the other includes all determination and is 
the identity that expresses itself through infinite 
qualifications. 

The charge that thought as a dynamic existence 
requires the illumination of consciousness would create 
a division in the integrity of spiritual existence. It 
would perforce make thought a blind activity and destroy 
its teleological character. The very nature of thought 
as a synthetic activity propounds at once its relational 
character. In this teleological purposiveness thought 
unfolds its own nature at first in a differentiating 
activity of understanding an antithesis between self and 
its objects and subsequently apprehending its synthetic 
character potentially involved in the analytic process. 
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Ramanuja recognizes an effort in (the very nature of) 
consciousness to relate itself to object in order to be 
explicitly conscious of its character as self-cognizer. 
This effort does not end in cognizing the subject and 
the object, but directs itself to understand the illumi- 
nation of object as an integral part of its orvu being. It 
soon discovers a unity, which keeps its existence through 
the triple activity of positing itself, projecting itself and 
finally understanding the projection and the revelation of 
object as elements of its own being. * 

Jiva Gosvami, the exponent of the Bengal School of 
Vaisnavism, differs from Ramanuja and finds a place for 
indeterminate cognition in transcendent apperception. 
The distinction of indeterminate and determinate cogni- 
tion is accepted. The determinate character is involved 
potentially in the indeterminate form, not as an accidental 
qualification, but as a predicate. It does not reveal itself 
in the first act of perception. The first act of cognition 
is strictly indeterminate : it is simple apprehension 
without any cognizance of relation. To Ramanuja this 
relation is clear before view, though not fully cognized 
in its entire bearing. But the acceptance of nirvikalpa 
prajna — indeterminate cognition — does not commit Jiva 
to the position of a Sarhkarite, for he, unlike Sarhkara, 
denies the abstract universal to be a negation of all 
differences or modifications.^ He accepts two stages in 

> Vide Srlbha^ya, pp. 83 and 84. 

Yativamcdhaieh svayamprakaiivamukiam, tadvisayaprakasanavelay&ni 
jnaiurdtmanasiatkaiva. , . . anubhiditvam ndma varidmdnadasdyam wa- 
sattayaiva svasrayam pmti prakasamdnaivam, ivasttayaiva svazdsaya- 
sddhanatvani vd. 

2 Vide Sat-sandarbha, p. 55. 

Nirvikalpataya sdksdtkrteh praihamikatvdt^ brahmanasca bkagavaia eva 
nirvikalpasattdriipaivdt; vicitrarupddivikalpavisesa visistasya bhagavatasiu 
sdksdtkfiesiadananiarajatvdty tadtyasvarupabhUtain tadbrahma iaisdksai- 
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apperception; (i) the cognition of the universal itself 
without any differentiation, the generic concept of being 
as consciousness, and (2) the cognition of the universal 
with specific qualifications — a state where the knowledge 
is quite determinate. Jiva appears to have attempted a 
synthesis between the theories of knowledge as held by 
Sarhkara and Ramanuja. Sarhkara denies all qualifications, 
Ramanuja denies homogeneity of cognition ; Jiva 
accepts both of them as stages involved in the develop- 
ment of synthetic unity of apperception. The indeter- 
minate form is involved in the determinate as its basis : 
though a clear definition and a consistent conception re- 
quire a relational synthesis which comes in subsequently 
as the demand of thought, yet in the immediacy of 
perception this synthesis is not in direct cognition. 

To be more explicit, we need enter into a thorough 
discussion of the immediate fact in perception. Ramanuja 
holds the immediate intuition to be not merely presenta- 
tive, a mere simple apprehension, it is not free from all 
definition and not independent of all relation. Any act 
of perception is determinate inasmuch as it receives 
the fact not in its entire nakedness, but as a fact in a 
synthetic whole, though the relation is not clearly 
presented in the first act of perception. Jiva Gosvarni 
seems to have seen through this hazy conception of 
Ramanuja and insists upon the simple apprehension as 
the absolute psychological fact in perception, which any 
subsequent development through judgment must pre- 
suppose as the basic reality in cognition. A system of 
qualifying relations must have an operative basis which 
itself is not a term of relation. The relation cannot 
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kdrdspadam bhavatltyarihaJi, Nirvikalpabr<it>hmunastasya svarupalaksa> 
na^ndhaypratibodhanidtramiU, 
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create it but it finds it ready made before its own in- 
ception. Thought-relations can never constitute a con- 
tent of immediate intuition. This immediate content 
may stand in a system of relation unfolded by judgments 
but the immediate apprehension is not the judgment, 
nor does it depend for its existence upon the relation. 
The truth of immediate apprehension as the basic reality 
of all thought-determinants in systems has been clearly 
cognized, though Jiva has not gone to the extent of the 
Saihkara Vedantists in characterizing all determinate 
thought universes as illusory. 

Samkara accepts immediate intuition as the funda- 
mental psychological reality in knowledge and sets aside 
the perceptual synthesis as not admitting of logical 
determination though in empiric consideration it comes 
in on the exercise of memory. The demand of a 
synthesis may be a necessity of thought to make know- 
ledge determinate, but is no factor in the immediate 
apprehension of perception, for this is indicative of exis- 
tence as such, apart from all determination. Citsuka- 
carya ^ refutes the assertion that perception in its 
immediacy conve 3 i-s knowledge of a fact as well as the 
difference. The activity of attention to understand 
difference and to build up a cognitive and recognitive 
continuum is a demand of thought, however implicit. 
To hold that perception gives knowledge of existence 
as well as difference, and that both of them are equally 
necessary for their own mutual existence and knowledge 
\s \o CQmmxi 2. petitio principiL 

Nigamanta Mahadesika asserts that the consciousness 
of bheda or difference in itself is in no way relative to 

^ Vide Citsuki, ch. ii, p. 168. 

Yugapadgmhaiiayogadanavasthaprmangatah; 

paras pardsrayatvdcca dharmabhede' pi naksadhth. 
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the fact which it distinguishes. Bheda may imply a 
reference but in itself it is an independent existence, 
and, therefore, perception can give us knowledge of a 
fact as well as its difference. They do not determine 
each other and are not dependent upon one another. 
They determine them when they are sought to be united. * 

Even if it is accepted that perception informs the 
existence of both simultaneously, it cannot be asserted 
for a moment that their unity and mutual determination 
are a fact of or in perception. We can go further and 
assert that the bheda connotes a difference which is not 
clear apart from its application. A difference without 
differentiating anything is an inconceivable concept. 
The difference by itself cannot be an absolute concept. 

Dialectic-being as intelligeme. 

The author of the Nyayamrta thinks that to 
posit the Absolute as an indeterminate existence 
and to attribute to it intelligence and bliss is surely 
to make a predication of what denies all predicates 
and to destroy its impersonal character.^ The predi- 
cate intelligence may either signify, (i) a generic 
attribute of consciousness, (2) a quality opposed to 
innertness or a quality differentiating it from inert 
existence, (3) a quality opposed to nescience, (4) a 
quality determining experience and activity, (5) a 
quality expressive of objects. In none of these senses 
we can attribute ‘ intelligence ’ to Brahman. An un- 
differentiated intelligence cannot be a generic concept. 
Again, any differential quality, ex hypothesi, is impossi- 
ble, for its absoluteness would deny a separatist cons- 

Vide Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 46, 11. 4-7 (Madras Edition). 

® Vide Ny dy dmri Cl yMol, iii, p. 498 (Javaji’s Edition), 

Tatratdvat jndnaivam kim jdtiviie^o vd . . . 
jadanyatvamvd apumavirodhiivafn vd. 

t 
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ciousness and existence. Being transcends all forms of 
relational or differential concepts. It cannot be thought 
of as opposed to nescience, for, by the affirmation of 
Advaita Vedanta, nescience, though empirically felt 
and perceived, is eternally non-existent in Brahman. 
Consciousness, though it appears as determining 
empirical experience and activity, generates none in 
dreamless sleep, samadhi and emancipation. It is not 
expressive consciousness. Expressiveness I'equires either 
the self or the not-self as objects of expression. The 
former makes it self-conscious and takes away its 
character of impersonality. Brahman is not an object to 
its own self. The latter makes liberation impossible by 
the constant demand of mutuality of subject and object. 

Madhusudan Sarasvati meets the charge by accept- 
ing the absolute to be intelligence. To speak of being 
and to think of it as intelligence is an identical 
proposition. Being is intelligence. It is illumination 
but not self-illuminating. It is consciousness, but not 
self-conscious. The contention of the Nyayamrta that 
this definition is partial inasmuch as it does not charac- 
terize conscious being in liberation, where nothing 
remains to be revealed is not sound, for, as the author 
of the Laghuchandrika points out, when Brahman as 
Intelligence is characterized as revealing objects, this 
character is not to be taken as predicate. It is merely 
an cucident., so that it may or may not reveal an object. 
But in any case it does not lose its character of 
illumination. It is a conscious expression^ rather than 
an expressive consciousness. It is necessarily a witness, 
a saksi, z. percipi.^ 

^ Vide Advaita Siddhi, p. 7S0. 

ArihapTakdsatvanteva yndnatvani. Muktdvarthdbhdvepi iatsamSTsic^' 
prakaiatvasya haddcidarthasainbandhendpyanapayat. 
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Dialectic on ‘ SvapvakUsatva.' 

The author of the Nyayamrta examines the Advaita 
conception of self-illumination and holds that a 
logical determination of Svaprak^atva (self-illumination) 
is not possible. Positively Svaprakasatva may mean : 

(1) Vrtti-vyapyatva, the object indicated by the in- 
determinate conscious process, I am Brahman. 

(2) Falavyapyatva — the object is not indicated by 
the determinate consciousness. 

(3) An object of direct use, but never known. 

The first meaning is not tenable. The indeterminate 
conscious process is destructive of the nescience imme- 
diately before final illumination. It does not define the 
self-illuminating character of Brahman. 

Falavyapyatva is a negative mark which does not 
exactly indicate Brahman. It may also indicate past 
and future events and other existences which are beyond 
immediate cognition. 

The third is a partial definition, for in dreamless sleep, 
consciousness is, but is not an object of use. It has then 
no functioning. 

The definition of Brahman as conscious expression 

Ibid., p. 757. 

Arthaprakasatvam carthopalak^itaprakasaivm'upam 
Kaddcidarthasamban dhamdtrenamuktou arthdsanibandhe * - 
—pyiipapadyata eva. Nahyasmdvih kaddcidarthavisistatuena sarvaddpi 
taitvamabhyupagamyate . Vena muktdvapi Erahmana dvftatvamdpddyeteti 
nirvisesanuipi jndnarupameva . 

^ These are technical terms in Vedantism. Vriti is a psych osis—a Vftii 
may be definite inasmuch as it reveals a concrete object, e.g. a pot, or it 
may be indefinite inasmuch as it reveals an abstract object which has no 
particular form or character, e.g., Brahman. In the former case the zjrUi 
or the psychosis has a definite functioning, in the latter an abstract function- 
ing. The mental consciousness in the perception of concrete objects has 
the definite modification in the form of the object, in the perception of 
Brahman it has an indeterminate modification, because Brahman has no 
form. Technically a concrete object is called Falavydpya, Brahman is 
called Vrtiwydpya. 
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does away with all difficulties of the definition. It is 
present in all states of mental consciousness, be it 
waking or dream, and also it does not indicate a 
determinate consciousness. 

Sarhkara’s system draws a clear line between intuition 
and facts. An intuition cannot be intuited. Anything 
that is intuited is a fact, not an intuition. Citsukhacarya 
affirms that an intuition is never an object, though it 
can intuite all objects. 

Ramanuja fights this out. No law can be established 
that as soon as an intuition is intuited, its character and 
significance as an intuition is lost, and it is divorced to 
the category of facts. Introspection gives us conclusive 
evidence that moments of intuition are as much real as 
intuition itself. An intuition has two poles of existence, 
a subject, its locus, and an object, it reveals. By any 
stretch of imagination we cannot divorce this character 
of intuition as synthetic unity of apperception. The 
moments of intuition may appear and disappear, but 
intuition itself with its two-fold relation to a subject 
and an object does not change its character as a synthetic 
unity. It has no transcendent character in the sense of 
refusing all predicates. 

Valadeva also upholds the dynamic nature of intuition, 
which is revealed in the process of illuminating facts to 
the self, or in the effort of self-consciousness. He thinks 
that the acceptance of cognition as transcendent does not 
rid itself of its character as self-illuminating, a character 
which has no possible meaning or import if it is not a 
self-conscious active process.’^ Madhvacarya also brings 

^ Vide Siddkaniaratmm^ p, 289 (Calcutta Edition). 

JnanagunMrayatvamem iMHvaf^, fndnam tu nityasy&pyauipaiiiku^ 
dharmatvdnnityam, . . . Tasmdfjndnadisakthnadeva Brahma na tvanubhuti- 
samvitparydyam jndnamatram. 
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out the synthetic and dynamic character of knowledge 
which reveals itself as a reality subsisting through 
differences. He accepts intuition as a dynamic stress 
inherent in itself. It is an attribute, a guna. Jiva 
Gosvami in his Sarvasambadini has entered an elaborate 
defence of the dynamic character of intuition and asserts 
that self-expression of cognition does not yield any clear 
sense unless it is expressive of something — positively it 
connotes expressiveness, negatively it denotes an ap- 
parent independence. It does not require anything new 
to illuminate itself. He evidently differs from Citsukha- 
carya in his affirmation that an intuition, besides being 
itself an expression, is an expressive consciousness. 

The Sarhkarites contend that the subject-object theory 
is not tenable. The object is intuited in knowledge 
but this relation does not necessarily prove the object 
to be an integral part of cognition, for, an object is object, 
and cognition a cognition. That facts are intuited in 
cognition is not, denied but to say that it is the necessary 
character of intuition to be related to facts is more than 
one can logically demand. Intuition is expression, there 
is no inherent necessity of it to be related to facts to be 
conscious of its character as intuition. The duality of 
naive realism ;is the statement of a fact, but offers no 
explanation. It is no theory and proves nothing. It 
indicates the attitude of the mind to reality and accepts 
the deliverance of experience. The correlativity of 
subject-object may characterize experience in its mediate 
and concrete stages, but in its basic foundation in simple 
apprehension such correlativity is not only non-obtaining 
but completely absent. 

“Sfidie Madhvabhasya, 3. 2. 29, p. 50. 

Om PrakdsdsrayavadvatBjastmt, YathadityasyapraMsatvam prakdsit- 
evafu ca evai^t vd dr^tdntah. Tejorupatvddbrahmanah. 
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The immediately intuitive character of simple 
apprehension or cognition does not suffer if it does not 
stand in relation to any object. Prakasatma Yati points 
out that the consciousness of an object presupposes its 
esse, but the truth of consciousness or percipii itself is 
not dependent upon the truth of object, the supposed 
character of percipii to relate itself to object would 
destroy its character of immediate intuition and lend to 
it the character of a notion. ^ 

The contention of the Nyayamrta that the absolute 
monistic Vedantism- also accepts the subject-object 
theory of knowledge is not to the point and is not a 
fact. Even if it is conceded that a relation is accepted 
it is true only in empiric sense apart from any sub- 
stantial setting. The epistemological dualism does not 
necessarily prove the reality of the object. There is 
no fact really in the sense ordinarily accepted. A fact 
is an idea to the subject, it has no independent 
existence. The perception of the supposed real fact 
objectively in space and time is a false projection and 
a creation of inter-subjective intercourse. But this does 
not prove the fact to be a trans-subjective reality. (The 
Ekajivavadis do not accept any extramental reality ; the 
Vahujivavadis create different thought-universes.) ^ 

Now the subject-object theory of knowledge may 
have either a psychological or an epistemological impli- 
cation. The former accepts a psychosis as the object 
in perception, the latter demands an objective reference. 

^ PancapMikavivaranani^ p, 

ArikabhO/ve kathamaparoksa samviditi cei na. Yatkdsamvidavabh&sa-^ 
dhlnatvddarihasaUdniscayasya. NahiarihasaUdniscayadhtnah samvitsattd- 
niscayaJt arthasattdniicayasydpi niscayantaradMmivaprmangdi . 

We make here a general statement. There are differences of opinion 
amongst the Samkarites on this point. 

Vide The System of Vedantic Thought and Culture (Calcutta University 
Publication) , 
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Samkara Vedantism would accept the former and 
naturally deny the latter, as the objective reference in 
perception is illusory ; the limitation put upon by the 
senses apparently set up a division of subject-object, 
but if one can transcend the habitual mode of thinking 
and observe the spontaneity of creative effort in dream 
one would feel truly that knowledge does not necessarily 
suppose the objectivity of the subject-object relation. 
Dialectic on ‘ Saksl ’ consciousness — Witness-intelligence. 

The distinction of the static and dynamic character 
of consciousness is also borne out in the concep- 
tion of saksi or witness intelligence. Theistic 
Vedantists hold that the concept saksi is indis- 
solubly identified with knowing activity. Sarhkara 
Vedantists accept a transcendence in cognition and 
assert that the cognitive-re cognitive continuum some- 
times breaks off as a continuity revealing cognition 
in transcendent isolation. This is witness intelligence. 
To be more explicit Saihkara accepts witnessing as an 
accident, Ramanuja, as a predicate, to consciousness. 
The dynamic element in conscious life, according to 
Sarhkara, is creation of nescience. The transcendence 
of consciousness is apparent even in conscious activity, 
and when this transcendent isolation is felt, we have the 
knowledge of saksi, i.e., that a differentiating knowledge 
of the self as constant and fixed entity from the psychoses 
or vrttis, psycho-physical functions of antahkarana, 
apparently identified with consciousness, is a necessary 
implicate of witness-intelligence. The author of the 
Nyayamrta denies such an existence. 

The witness-intelligence is conceived in different 
ways:—*' 

(i) It is a state in the limited consciousness of Jiva. 

^ Vide Advaitasid4hi—l:^ote?» on Nydyamrta-^^, 7SQ, 
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(ii) It is a state in the expansive consciousness of 
isvara. 

(iii) It is transcendent cognition itself. 

(i) Jiva is a conscious unit either reflected in 

buddhi or in avidya. In the former case, 
because of the limitation of the buddhi, 
jiva-consciousness is atomic. The jiva- 
saksi is, therefore, consciousness possessed 
of the functioning of buddhi or of avidya 
as its accidents. It is limited in its 
operation by buddhi, and cannot transcend 
the limitation. The second, though it 
removes the limitation inasmuch as 
avidya is an integral existence, and jiva, 
an all-pervassive existence, commits a 
circle. Saksi reveals avidya, and avidya 
creates saksi, i.e., saksi is formed in 
association with avidya or is dependent 
upon it. A circle is also manifest in the 
first case. Buddhi, in association with 
consciousness creates saksi, saksi reveals 
avidya, avidya, again, evolves buddhi. 

(ii) The Isvara-consciousness cannot be accepted 

as saksi. It makes a confusion of all 
distinctions of jiva and Isvara. The 
concept of jiva becomes useless. Our 
personal affections would be attributed to 
Isvara, or the supreme knowledge and 
bliss of Isvara will be the possession of 

Evamadvitlyanirvisesacaitanyasya sdksUvanupapattirapi savise^aivam 
gamayaii— Tatra ca sdkst na jtvah ; iasya buddhyupadkikatvenan-utvapakse 
idamamsavacchinnacidvedyasya rupyddeh sdkslvedyatvdnupapatteh, Ajndno- 
pddhikatvapaksastu na mmbhavaii ; ajndnasydpi sdksyadhinasiddhikat. 
venanyonydsraydt. Ndpi Brahma ; tasyaiva sdkstvedyaduhkhddidhirna jiva- 
syetydpatteh. Anyathanavaachinmnandadhlrapi Jlvasyetydpatteh. 
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jiva. The same difficulty originates with 
the third alternative; besides, it throws 
away all differences in individual percep- 
tions. Moreover, it makes liberation im- 
possible. The continuity of saksi involves 
the continuity of avidya. 

The confusion arises from ignorance of the sense in 
which the term is employed. The word, saksi, has 
a transcendent and an empiric meaning. In the 
former case it is the percipii accomplished. It has no 
relation with avidyL It is completely transcendent. 
It is Suddha cit. It is not saksi in its usual implication. 

In its empiric application, it is consciousness not 
purely transcendent, but felt in isolation from its time- 
less but accidental qualification, either of buddhi or of 
avidya. The charge of a circle is not true. The 
circle may be conceived 

(1) in origination, 

(2) in knowledge, and 

(3) in continuity of existence. 

(1) In the first case, both avidya and saksi are 

co-eternal, the one depends not on the 
other for its existence. 

(2) In the second case, avidya is revealed in 

saksi, and saksi originates in association 
of consciousness with avidya; still its 
percipiency, as Vacaspati points out, 
is not dependent upon avidya. The 
very knowledge of avidya proves its 
existence. 

(3) Though avidya is located in consciousness 

and continues to exist therein, yet cons- 
ciousness is not supported in avidya and 
consequently not dependent upon it. 
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The identity of saksi does not mar individual 
distinctions in perceptions, for, the saksi-consciousness, 
because of its intimate association with jiva-conscious- 
ness, has its distinction imposed upon itself and no 
confusion in perception is possible in that way. The 
perceptions of jlvas and Isvara as saksi-witness are 
distinct, limited as they are in their own provinces, either 
of mental-consciousness or of avidyL Ramanuja’s and 
Valadeva’s definition of saksi as cognizer has been 
thrown aside as not inherent in self-cognition. The 
evidence of self-consciousness has been accepted, but 
on a searching analysis the sense of a synthetic unity 
has been referred to mental consciousness and explained 
as a limitation imposed upon transcendent cognition. 

Ramanuja and the theistic Vedantists accept the 
dynamic and synthetic character of Intuition which has 
an uninterrupted continuity in self-expression and 
self-subsistence. Sarhkara refers the dynamic group- 
ing, implying a cumulative process, to the mental- 
consciousness which admits a history of development by 
retaining past experiences and assimilating the new ones 
with them. The dynamic character of experience has 
been accepted, though the static character of intuition 
has been equally insisted upon. Saiiikara’s philosophy 
accepts this dual character in knowledge — consciousness 
transcendent, and experience immanent. No doubt, in 
the formation of experience, the being of synthetic unity 
of consciousness es in the field of direct vision and 
immediate apprehension, and its importance is clearly 
felt, but this unity , has a value in immanent experienGe ; 
its presence there does not necessarily establish its 

^ Vide p.ilOS. 

SakMvam ca s&hMjMtrtmmeva, nahyajanatah saksUvam. Jnataiva 
lokavedayoh saksUi vydpadUyate ; na jndndmatram^ 
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transcendent truth. The logical ego interpreting and 
building up the experience-whole is accepted by the 
Samkarites, and this ego holds itself to be true, so long 
as knowledge dwells upon empiric basis. So long as 
the continuity of experience is a fact, the logical ego 
establishing a unity and an integration of the past 
experiences with the present and the future possible 
experiences obtains, and its truth cannot be denied ; but 
as soon as experience cuts itself, the continuity, nay the 
existence of a logical ego, completely vanishes. Such 
an experience is partially felt in deep sleep, and fully in 
turiya : in the former the active grouping of the 
waking experience, the spontaneous grouping of the 
dream-consciousness, both the forms of functioning, 
volitional or spontaneous, in mental consciousness cease, 
and the apprehension of consciousness in its indifferent 
isolation, though still in association with native 
ignorance is within the range of direct vision and 
immediate understanding ; and on a stage higher in the 
depth of turiya consciousness in its transcendent 
integrity manifests itself without the dynamic accom- 
paniment of mental consciousness with its history and 
continuity. 

Ramanuja insists upon the continuity of active ego 
in its concrete simplicity in the silence of deep sleep, 
and he claims it to be a matter of direct experience which 
alone explains the remembrance on waking — ‘I was 
sleeping sweetly. I did not know anything.’ Puru- 
sottamacarya has the same conclusion. ^ 

Both Sarhkara and Ramanuja accept the existence of 
the self in susupti. Ramanuja accepts the continuity 

, ^ --yWid^/P'edantamtftaJWanfm .... , , ■ 

Evamahamarthasya sarvavasihanugatatvat . v . anubhavasmriiyoreha 
dhikaranya niyamacca . , . uktahetvasiddhe$iadavdstkymmva. 
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of the concrete consciousness with its synthetic unity 
dimmed by the influence of sleep and consequently 
appearing in comparatively bare and naked form, though 
it does not on that account lose its inherent nature as 
energizing consciousness, Saihkara maintains the exist- 
ence of a rarified consciousness in susupti, the con- 
sciousness in transcendence, in isolation from the active 
element of antahkarana but in association with the native 
ignorance or avidya. If there is an activity in susupti, 
we can no longer identify it with the underlying and 
immanent consciousness, it is vibration in avidya 
expressed by the transcendent saksi. This is the view 
accepted by Vivaranacarya.* Suresvara goes further 
and holds that there is no vibrative activity in susupti, 
which is an existence in pure ignorance revealed by 
saksi. 

Ultimately the claim to truth in both systems of 
Vedantism is to be decided by the psychological revela- 
tion of susupti, a state which is within the native bounds 
of every being. The difference between the systems of 
thought resolves itself into one of direct experience in 
susupti and turlya, states whose descriptions differ in 
Saiiikara and Ramanuja ; the one denies the continuity 
of the dynamic consciousness in them, the other accepts 
it and opines that the turiya reveals the true nature of 
conscious life in dissociation from its sensuous and 
mental accompaniments, which sometimes bar from view 

^ Vide Vivarana^ pp. 55-56 (Benares Edition). 

Vid.^ Prameya SaT^graha. 

Su^uptavanubhuta dnanddtmabhavarupafitjnamceti trayamapyuithitena 
pardmfsyate. 

Vide Ratndvalt, p. 16, 1. 4. Sukhasvarupa sdkstsvarUpah ajndnasvaru 
pakdrah nirvikaipastisro^vidydvrttayah susuptou'jdyante. 

Vide Advaiiasiddhi mid Brahmdnandi (pp, 558-559, Javaji's Edition) 
Ekaiva avidydvrUifp su^uptyddikdlasihayim, na iu susupii kdlamdtravrUifi, 
kdcanavrtiifyf yanndsat smaranam. 
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the true nature of consciousness. The basic difference 
between Sathkara and Ramanuja originates in the 
acceptance of intuition and notion respectively as the 
ultimate character of consciousness. The former attri- 
butes to it a static stability, the latter, a dynamic 
integrity. 

The Sarhkarites, of course, cannot accept the 
immediately intuitive nature of a notion, for a notion 
asserts its existence through a relation, which would 
make it concrete, definite, and necessarily mediate. 
The relation though not imposed from without but 
inherent in the dynamic integrity cannot on that 
account be accepted as immediate, since it subsists 
through a reference, implying an outwardness, a 
mediateness. The dynamic concreteness is, therefore, 
a necessity of thought and will be Tacking in the 
immediacy of intuition which is the fait accompli and 
does not imply the necessity of self-projection to under- 
stand a division to be consequently fully aware of a 
synthesis. The fusion implies a self-analysis, a self- 
denial, which the Advaita Vedantin would point out 
is inconsistent with the immediate intuition, whose 
immediate character does suffer if it requires a mediate 
reference. 

Ramanuja would, of course, maintain that the 
mediateness or outwardness of this reference is not the 
last or ultimate fact in the process of self-integration, 
the mediacy of self-analysis necessitates a deeper and a 
higher determination in self-consciousness which is 
immediate. The supposed outwardness or mediacy is a 
necessary element to make the inwardness or immediacy 
of consciousness clear, definite or self-conscious. But 
for this, the immediacy of consciousness would not even 
be fully immediate ; immediacy does not exclude but 
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rather supposes and includes mediacy in its expression 
and development. 

But still the Sarhkarites would say that the absolute 
is position. Absolute position is intelligible, but its 
projection or mediateness escapes logical determination. 
The nature and purpose of the projection can be 
understood in two ways. It may mean a going out 
either to reveal objects or to reveal itself. The former 
accepts things outside of or beside it, which cancels its 
absoluteness, the latter gives rise to insurmountable 
difficulties. This separation through projection is either 
identical with or different from position: the former 
cancels projection, the latter denies its conscious 
character. 

Empirically Saihkara himself has emphasized the 
identity of position and projection, ' but philosophically 
the relation eludes logical grasp and categorical 
determination. Jiva Gosvami also feels this and des- 
cribes the relation and the projection as mysterious, 
though he with Ramanuja has sought to resolve the 
position and the projection in a unitary conception. 
Sariikara characterizes this as mysterious and indefinable 
and has ultimately to reject the conception of projection 
from the absolute. Moreover, the conception of projec- 
tion involves temporal and spatial conception, which by 
necessity must find a place simultaneously with or 
even before projection in the absolute. These ideas are 
interdependent and cannot be separate. They should 
find a fit place in the order of empirical relation, but not 
in the absolute. 

^ Vide Brakma Sutra, 2. 1. . . . 14, 18 Sarhkarabhasya. 

Sakii&ca karauasya karyatiiyatnariha halpyaviana natiya nanya, saii 
va karyanmiyacdiet asS,ttvSvi§esadanyatvavisesca. Tasmai karaiiasyatma- 
bkutaiakti}}^ sakiescatmabhutaftt Mryam 
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But it may be argued that the Absolute does not 
deny the phenomenal groupings and their categories, 
but, on the other hand, contains them in its own being 
as moments of its own existence through which it 
transcends its initial abstract character, realizing its 
qualitative integrity and quantitative definiteness. 
It is a whole that does not deny the parts, a substance 
that does not deny attributes, a ground that does not 
deny the consequent, an integrity that does not deny 
fullness. In other words, to Ramanuja the true 
Being is concrete being, it is not a tendency or 
growth to fullness, but complete concrete fullness itself 
with all its wealth of attributes. Such a being excludes 
or denies non-being completely (and it should be noted 
that non-being is not accepted as a category in 
Ramanuja) and is not relative to it. Being, to Ramanuja 
and Samkara alike, is the absolute category which is 
complete in itself and independent of any reference. 
But Ramanuja, unlike Samkara, lays emphasis upon its 
concrete nature implying a synthesis of attributes — Sat, 
Cit, Ananda — which lends to it a personality and a 
character. These attributes— Sat, Cit, Ananda — al- 
though they imply specifically distinctive merits, still they 
do not exclude one another and by a common reference 
find room in the absolute being. An inner outwardness 
or difference of attributes ultimately resolves into an 
inner inwardness or unity in the integral conception of 
Being. A quality (e.g., cit) by itself is different from 
another as a quality, but by a common reference they 
would indicate the identity in which they inhere 
as attributes. They cannot make any division or 
difference in the integrity of being.'' 

^ Vide Srlbhasya, Introduction, i. 1, 1. 

‘ Satyam pmnamanantam brahma, ^ Uyatrapi samamdhikaranyas' 
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Samkara, on the other hand, denies a personality 
or a character to the Absolute which, according to him, 
is the highest abstraction of impersonal consciousness. 
It denies and transcends the relation of substance 
and attributes, ground and consequent. Being is 
identity, but not a unity. There is no outwardness or 
inwardness, a going out or coming in, in the self- 
revelation of Being, for it is stillness and sameness 
everywhere, in every point of its existence. It is 
immediate expression: the determination of Sacci- 
dananda does not make it concrete existence, for, it does 
not indicate any attribute but, by a common reference, 
points to the identity of being, consciousness and 
Bliss, and not a unity or synthesis of attributes. The 
specific nature of an attribute, if emphasized, would 
indicate perforce a division in the indivisible being ; it 
should be interpreted as only indicating by an indirect, 
though common reference, the identity or sameness of 
Being and Consciousness. Naturally, Sarfikara would 
fin d no place for attribute in Being, and he, by the 
logic of identity and contradiction, refutes the difference 
of attributes from Being. He cannot accept their unity, 
for, such a unity to him is an impossible, rather, an 
adventurous attitude of thought. 

It should be marked here that both Sarfikara and 
Ramanuja have laid emphasis upon the Identity of 
Being and the logic of Identity. None refer to the 
contrary opposition or contradiction, the necessity of 
thought to pass into opposite of being to come to the 
definite conception. Sarfikara’ s is absolute identity, 
even the possibility of a mediate reference does not rise. 
Ramanuja’s is concrete identity, here also the possibility 

ymekavisesanavisistaikarUmbhidhmavyuipattya na nirvisesamstusiddhih. 
Pravrtti—fiimittavedenaikdrtha vrttitvam sdmdnddhikaranyam . 
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of a reference or a projection to anything besides it does 
not rise. Both argue with force that Being can never 
require a reference to non- Being. Sariikara^ definitely 
says that the same thing cannot be the substratum of a 
quality being and its opposite non- Being. Ramanuja* 
has it that a thing qualified as ‘ is ’ cannot be at the 
same moment a thing qualified as ‘is not’. A differ- 
ence implies opposites. The absence of opposites is 
identity, how can then an Identity of Being hold within 
it the opposites of Being and non-Being. 

But then there is a difference. While Saihkara 
denies all the attributes to Being, Ramanuja affirms 
them of Being. Saihkara points out that a system of 
relation leads to an infinite regress. Relation implies 
duality of existence which with the relation itself make 
the number three, and if we add to it the mutual relations 
of these to one another, of these again to one another, 
we are forced to an infinite regress. He, therefore, 
holds that the concept of relation can find a place in 
empiric consciousness, but it escapes a clear logical 
determination. It is something mysterious, it has an 
appearance, but no reality. Even the relation of 
tadatmya, according to Saihkara, has, transcendentally 
or truly speaking an appearance ; it is also a super- 
imposition due to avidya. A relation must pre-suppose 
an amount of difference, which cannot be reconciled in 
the conception of the Absolute, for the Absolute is posi- 
tive sameness in every point of existence. Determination, 

^ Vide ^aiiikara-Bkasya, 2. 2. 33. 

Nahyekasmindharmini yugapat sadasattvddiviruddhadharmasamdveiafy 
sambhavati sttopwat. 

^ Vide Sribhdsya^ 2. 2. 31. 

, Ekasminvasiuni asiUvandstitvadervirudkasya cchdydtpavadyuga- 
padasambhavdt , 
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qualitative, quantitive or relational has no place in 
^aihkara’s transcendence of Being. 

In the dynamic character of Being Ramanuja finds 
the possibility of inner self-revelation and unfoldment 
and this basic conception naturally leads us to expect 
the processes of self-projection and self-integration a 
going out and a coming in — as building up the endless 
synthesis in the totality of synthesis. Being is concrete. 
A thesis at once by the demand of thought supposes an 
antithesis. The thesis of Being by the relativity of 
thought requires the position of attributes, which, again, 
finds the synthesis in the concrete Being of substance 
and attributes. The demand of thought is satisfied in 
the constructive effort of building up a synthesis of 
Being and attributes, thus presenting the concrete 
picture of Being, or uniting the extremes of abstraction, 
either of substance without attributes or of attributes 
without substance. 

Ramanuja, like Samkara, fights shy of the Naiyayika 
conception of co-inherence which implicitly denotes an 
inherent separateness, but, unlike Sarnkara, institutes a 
relation of non-difference^ between substance and 
attributes. This negative way of indicating the relation 
emphasizes the identity of Being and its attributes and 
at the same time retains the conception of relation in the 
integrity of Being by rejecting the absolute oneness and 
identity of the Samkarites. Ramanuja clearly perceives 
the impossibility of a synthesis of identity and differ- 
ence, hence he conceives a relation which can present 
the identity in its concreteness. 

But still it may be pointed out that non-difference is 
not a relation, it indicates the Identity ; if it is a relation. 


^ Aptihaka-Siddhi-Samvandha. 
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it must posit some amount of exclusiveness and out- 
wardness, otherwise the conception of relation is not 
logically clear. If we speak of non-difference, it cannot 
be a relation ; if we insist upon relation, it cannot be 
non-difference. If all difference between substance and 
attributes be withdrawn, we cannot speak of any relation 
between them. Non-difference and relation are mutual- 
ly exclusive concepts. Either all relation should be 
ignored and differences resolved into Identity or 
difference must find a place in the integrity of the 
Absolute. An attribute, to preserve its individuality 
and to be characterized as such, requires an isolation 
from substance and it cannot, therefore, be reduced to 
the integrity of Being. 

The position of theistic Vedantism is not much 
improved by the assertion of a svarupa relation, the 
relation of identity between substance and attributes. 
Jiva Gosvami positively asserts that the attributes 
express and are inherent in the very essence of Brahman. 
Logically there is no great difference between Ramanuja 
and Jiva Gosvami. He puts from a positive standpoint 
what Ramanuja does from a negative one. But still it 
may be asked : does svarupa constitute a relation ? 
Surely not. Svarupa is essence which cannot be 
conceived to be related to itself. Relation and essence 
cannot be synchronized. 

The attempt to establish a relation between Being 
and attributes ends in a logical confusion. Either we 
must say that there is no relation between substance and 
attributes, or we must accept an outwardness or 
mediateness in relational concept. Either the attributes 
resolve themselves into substance or they are illusory. 
Anything, besides this, forces us to a dualistic position, 
This basic difference of static and dynamic theories 
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runs out into the conception of Bliss. To Saiiikara, 
Ramanuja, and all other Vedantists Bliss is identical 
with Being and Consciousness. It is the absolute 
possession of undivided expansive and continuous 
existence. To the Samkarite Bliss is expression, it is 
the delight of consciousness. It transcends the episte- 
mological or psychological dualism of subject and 
object, Ramanuja and theistic teachers also identify 
Bliss with Expression and Consciousness. Yet there is 
this difference that theistic teachers impress the 
conceptual distinction of Being, Consciousness and Bliss 
in the integrity of Absolute Being. Each of them has a 
character and a being of its own, though each in unity 
with other finds a place in the highest conceptual 
synthesis. In the words of Jiva Gosvami these are vrttis 
of svarupa sakti. Madhva maintains the integrity of 
the Absolute and its attributes, though to preserve the 
speciality of them and to denote their individuality, he 
accepts a visesa. And the conception of Bliss does not 
necessarily exclude, but, on the other hand, includes the 
subject-object relation of the Dynamic theory. The 
ideality of Bliss becomes a concrete reality in fact when 
it is felt in experience. The Dynamic view makes the 
multiplication of Bliss a possibility and renders it more 
enjoyable in its integrative determinateness and definite 
fullness. The conception of lila as holding a permanent 
place in the life of intelligence and sweetness implies 
that Bliss realizes its unity by the dynamic stresses of 
expression and adoration of love. And the immendiacy 
of self-expression calls for a reflex current which 
apparently is a mediate or outward response in the 
life of love but on a deeper insight appears to 
be immanent in self-expression which acquires a 
self-conscious character in this process of sending 
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forth Bliss-currents and receiving responses the 
reaction. 

The Absolute to the Sarhkarites has no history of its 
life and development. To the theists it is the perpetuity 
of an expression in Bliss and Consciousness : a history 
which is a self-revelation to itself of its own inner 
possibilities in a transcendent plane, a revelation to 
finite existences in experience, either through an inward 
revelation or through the world of Nature. The absolute 
life, therefore, has a transcendent history in Nitya 
Bibhuti (a life only accessible to the saints and liberated 
souls) and an immanent history through humanity and 
Nature which cannot because of its grossness receive 
the cun-ents of love, life and bliss which keep up the 
saintly life in freshness, joy and delight. 

Dialectic on Bliss. 

The author of the Nyayamrta makes a dialectic 
analysis of Bliss and shows that Bliss, as understood 
by Advaitins, has no clear sense. It may mean, 
as the author of the Nyayamrta, * points out 

(i) A generic concept, (2) an object of agreeable 
consciousness, (3) an agreeable consciousness, (4) agree- 
ableness, (5) consciousness (identity with consciousness), 
and (6) consciousness indicated as the absence of pain. 

Bliss is integral. It is no generic concept, it cannot 
be an object of agreeable consciousness, for, in emanci- 
pation Bliss, is, but is not an object. An agreeable 
affection or agreeableness directly or indirectly (but 
equally) implies a reference to an object besides self or 
consciousness otherwise, an agreeable feeling, is either 
different or non-different from consciousness. The 


^ Vide Nyayamrta, p* 499. 
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former suggests a difference between agreeableness 
and consciousness and destroys the integrity, the latter 
makes them an identity which, again, may lead on to 
the identity of agreeable and disagreeable consciousness. 
As consciousness we can draw no line between the two. 
Absence of pain cannot be an object of active pursuit 
and as such an ideal. It is a negative state and cannot 
be indicative of liberation. 

Madhusudan Sarasvati points out that anandam is 
the Summum Bonum. It is the Being of self. It is 
non-different from Consciousness. The consciousness 
of pain as Consciousness is identical with the conscious- 
ness of pleasure as pleasure. To maintain the identity 
of Consciousness with Bliss does not commit the Vedan- 
tin to the identity of the psychical states or processes. 
Advaitism in emphasizing the identity of consciousness 
does not identify the psychical states with the immanent 
consciousness. The two terms — cit and anandam — do 
not denote two things, they have a common reference to 
an identity. The difficulty of thinking in this way arises 
from the limitation of thinking by differential concepts, 
though in the intuitive effort Consciousness appears as 
Blissfulness, Blissfulness as Consciousness. So long as 
the limitation of thinking in concepts lasts, we shall 
have an imaginary differentiation of Consciousness and 
Blissfulness. ^ If a definition of Bliss is the demand, we 
can characterize it as something with the attainment of 
which every other object loses their value and attractive- 
ness. It is positive, though not an object. 

Advaita Vedantists have identified Bliss with fullness 
of Being. The conception of Bliss is then not psycholo- 
gical, but metaphysical. Bliss is complete expression 

» Vide Advaita SiddU, p. 7S1, 11. 16, 17. 
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of Being, when this expression is not complete, Bliss 
appears as divided and determined by extraneous causes. 
The psychological experience of the self as the source 
of unconditioned joy and of the not-self as the source of 
conditional delight has been the chief support of the 
Vedantic theory, Self is Bliss. The not-self by itself is 
not delight. It acquires a delightful character inas- 
much as it is associated with self. The delight here is 
accidental, the self-delight is original. ‘ Self is delight ’ 
is an identical proposition. 

In the dynamic theory of the theists the jiva-con- 
sciousness has an experience of an expansive Being in 
the fellowship of the Delight-Self and the consequent 
blissful experience. This expansiveness is not its own, 
though it feels its being unceasingly in liberation. 
‘ The expanse is bliss ’ is a constant experience, felt and 
enjoyed. Bliss is self, but here the Infinite self is full- 
ness of Bliss and the finite experience can have it as an 
object of Delight when it has its inner revelation. In 
the Advaita Vedanta Bliss is Being, in the theistic 
Vedanta Bliss is the Infinite Being, and the finite being, 
itself a drop of bliss, must accept the infinite in life and 
consciousness to feel and to continue to feel the pulse of 
never-breaking joy and delight. 

In the theistic Vedanta the promise of an expansive 
delight in the unitive consciousness remains unfulfilled. 
The notion of jivatman as an atomic consciousness, by 
nature limited in vision, knowledge and delight cannot 
be conceived as perpetually enjoying the fullness of 
Delight in the Divine fellowship. Even if the Divine 
Life has an ingress into the finite consciousness, it can 
only understand its side-glimpses, but cannot grasp the 
fullness of Delight- Being. This fullness is Bliss. Of 
course the possibility of the reception of the Divine joy 
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and glory is there, but this possibility cannot be realized 
in its fullest degree. Something must be conceived as 
helping us to receive this inflow of Divine Life. Jiva 
Gosvami has this in svarupa-sakti. But this, again, is 
to seek protection in a theological attitude and to leave 
Philosophy aside. 

We should not ignore that Ramanuja maintains that 
in liberation the finite consciousness acquires an ex- 
pansion in Knowledge, Bliss and Being. It attains 
Samyapatti, equality with Brahman, when it is freed 
from the restriction and limitation of a screened being 
and intelligence. ^ The expansiveness of being and 
intelligence is an ingress due to the evolution of a subtler 
being and truer self-consciousness consequent on philoso- 
phic knowledge and discipline. Though in the ideal of 
Brahma-Samyapatti, Brahman — likeness, we have the 
promise of an expansive and unrestrained life in know- 
ledge and delight, still the philosophic doubt about the 
possibility of such a life lingers. How can a being 
of atomic magnitude transcend the limitation of know- 
ledge and bliss and acquire a likeness unto Brahman is 
a question that passes logical comprehension. The 
‘ I-ness’, which is the creation of maya, may be removed, 
but how, with its removal, the finite being, by acceptance 
atomic in nature, can transcend its finitude and acquire 
an expansion in Being, Intelligence and Bliss is what 
requires an explanation. And this explanation is not 
logically possible so long as the least difference between 
the infinite and the finite is retained. 


Vide SrVbhSsya, ch. iv, 4, 3. 
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CATEGORIES OF EXISTENCE 

The double aspect of Samkara’s Philosophy — Esoteric and 
Exoteric— Being, the only category — Pancadasfs six categories— 
Jiva, Isvara, undifferentiated consciousness, difference of Jiva 
and Mvara, Avidya — Relation of Avidya and Brahman, — except 
undifferentiated consciousness the remaining five are empirical 
categories — Prakasananda resolves the categories into two— 
Ekajiva and Avidya, besides Brahman. 

Ramanuja puts six categories : Prakrti, Kala, Suddhasattva, 
Jnana, Jiva and Isvara- — Vedanta Desika on Suddhasattva — 
Nimvarka accepts Cit, Acit and Isvara — Acit is Prakrta, Aprakrta 
and Kala, Aprakrta is vSuddhasattva— Suddhasattva of the 
Vaisnavas and Sathkarites — Jiva Gosvami and Valadeva accept 
five categories : Isvara, Jiva, Maya, Svarupa ^akti and Kala — 
Jnana and Suddhasattva are reduced to Svarupa Sakti — Madhva 
divides the categories into Being and Non-being — Madhva’s 
conception of negation — Three kinds of negation — Positive 
categories are substance, quality, action, community, visesa, 
the specified, the whole and the parts, similarity, number, 
union— substance is absolute, limited, inert— Vallabha makes 
Brahman, Jiva, Kala, Prakrti and Maya the categories — Abhava 
is not a category. 

Conception of relation — Madhva on difference — five kinds of 
differences — The difference in integrity — Visesa — Madhva’s re- 
futation of Naiyayika's conception of Samavaya — The author 
of the Nyayamrta on Visesa— Madhva’s position — Nimvarka on 
the logic of difference in unity— Jiva Gosvami improves upon 
Nimvarka— The conception of Jiva and Prakrti as dependent 
reals has been replaced by the conception of Sakti — Svarupa- 
sakti, Tatasthasakti and Vahiramgasakti— Acintya-bhedabheda — 
Bhagavan as the highest dialectic unity embracing Brahman and 
Paramatman — The synthesis of the three concepts Brahman 
Paramatman and Bhagavan — Valadeva on Visesa — Ramanuja’s 
modified monism — The identity of material and efficient causes— 
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The conception of the unity of Being — Refutation of Bheda and 
Bhedabheda— Vedanta Desika on Bhedabheda— The adjectival 
theory — The relation of the finite and the infinite. 

The double aspect of Samkara’s philosophy presents 
us with a two-fold category-;— transcendental and 
empirical. Strictly speaking, Sarhkara’s philosophy 
embraces a single identical category of existence, for, in 
the height of knowledge every other form of being is 
an illusory appearance. To the sophisticated mind 
attracted to the exoteric plane of Existence some modes 
of existence appear to be gaining a hold upon conscious- 
ness as determinants, either efficient or formal, of 
phenomenal groupings. The author of the PancadasI 
has fixed the number to five : — 

(1) Jiva — the individual soul. 

(2) Isa — the enveloping conscious reality. 

(3) The difference of these two, as limited and 
unlimited in knowledge, power, and goodness. 

(4) Avidya — the eternal nescience which Brahman 
energizes. 

(5) The relation of locus, the support and the 
supported between Brahman and Avidya. 

Besides these. Brahman is the absolute category. 
Space, time and causality are not separate categories. 
Space is the first element in evolution, time is identified 
with nescience. Causality is brought under the 
creative aspect of maya — causality as implying 
parinama, transformation, and not vivartta, i.e., attri- 
bution or modification. 

‘ The number cannot be further reduced, for, each is 
what it is in relation to the other, though attempts have 
been made in the extremely subjective form of Vedantism 
to reduce the number to two, eka-jiva and avidya, 
besides Brahman.. 
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These categories are not our ways of thinking and 
grouping in thought the empiric manifold. They exist 
all along as realities apparently more durable than 
evanescent phenomena. In fact they are objectively 
real, though transcendentally they are as much illusory 
as phenomenal groupings. Hence they have been 
characterized as obtaining existence eternally, though 
they visnish with the dawn of knowledge. No beginning 
of them in time can be conceived, though an end has 
been conceived and actually sought. 

Ramanuja has drawn a distinction between immanent 
and transcendent existence, and this distinction has a 
value for finite individuals in reference to their outlook 
on experiences obtained either in association with or 
dissociation from prakrti and its evolutes. In so far 
as the spiritual vision is swayed by the influence of 
prakrti, the knowledge obtained by the senses and 
intellect may be termed empirical, and this empirical 
knowledge cannot claim the possession, validity and 
immediacy of the knowledge revealed in spiritual vision, 
when the soul in its purity and transcendence oversteps 
the bounds of immanent experience and intuitively 
realizes truth in its noumenal aspect. Experience 
immanent or transcendent has for its object Brahman as 
revealed to us either by its outer manifestation or by its 
revelation in our spiritual consciousness. The one 
reveals to us Brahman as expressing itself — a cosmo- 
logical principle — through llla-vibhuti, the other 
Brahman-in-itself through the transcendent revelation 
in nitya-vibhuti. The lila-vibhuti is not inherent in 
Brahman ; it is inherent in prakrti. It is indirectly 
related to Brahman inasmuch as prakrti forms an 
integral part of its nature. The nitya-vibhuti is in 
Brahman. Through supra-conscious mentality we 
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obtain glimpses of Brahman in its integral concreteness 
and qualitative completeness.^ 

The transcendent apperception manifests to us the 
six categories of existence, which are prakrti, kala, 
suddha sattva, jhana, jiva and Isvara. Of these 
prakrti and kala are two inert existences. They are 
the basic principles of the creative order. Everything 
in the immanent order is subject to the influence of 
time ; hence the three kinds of pralaya (cosmic dissolu- 
tion) — 'nitya, naimittika and prakrta, are events in time. 
Both kala and prakrti are, therefore, substantia causa 
of llla-vibhuti. Some think kala has a place in nitya- 
vibhuti, others differ. 

The other four categories are not inert. They are 
self-illuminating. Jnana is consciousness; jiva and 
Isvara are self-conscious existences. Jnana is an 
attribute inherent in both jiva and Isvara. Suddha- 
sattva is different from sattva, rajas and tamas. It 
is sattva pure and unqualified. It is illuminating, 

^ SrlbMsyam, 

Suksmacidacidvask^ sarlrasyaiva brahmanah . . , sthulaciddcidvastusarh 
raivena kdryaivdt. 

Yatlndramatadlpika^ SZ. 

Sd vibhuUrlsvarasya nitydndnt muktdnmn cesvarasamkalpddbhogya bhogo- 
pakarana bhogasthdnarupd ca bhavati. 

Vaikunthdtiriktasr^irltld-vibhfdih. 

Vaikimthasr dimity a-vibhutih. 

Vide Nydyasiddhdnjanam, pp. 109, 110. 

Nityavibhictirucyate irigunadravyavyaiirikiatve saii sattvavatimn , 
tamorakiiaive sati saltvavaitmmt nihse^dvidyanivHtidesavijdtiydnyatva- 
mityddi . . . tallaksaipam^ ddityavarnam tamasah parastdi . . . yo 
asyddhyak^ah parame byoman^ tadaksare par mm vyoman, . . . tadvi^noh 
paramam padamsadd pasyanti surayah, 

Tatrdnandamayd bhogd loMscdnanda laksndh. Anandam ndma tarn 
loka^n paramdndalaksanam. Kimdtmako bhagavdniti ca prasne jndndtmaka 
ity ddy Uttar amukta^n, sarvasyd nityavibkUterjndndimakatvanmcitam, jndndk 
makatvafft cdtra svaya^iprakdtatvameva. 
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though not conscious. ^ Some regard it as inert. But 
in any case it is regarded as self-illuminating and does 
not require illumination of knowledge or consciousness. 
Vedanta Desika. (Ramanujist) regards it as conscious. It 
differs from atman. It cannot claim the conscious 
energizing of the soul. As an existence it escapes 
sensuous vision and manifests itself to the intuitive 
vision of Isvara and the liberated souls. It forms the 
basic principle of nitya-vibhuti. It readily subjects 
itself to modification at the will of Isvara and expresses 
itself in varieties in the supra-natural plane of existence. 

Jnana or dharmabhuta jnana is an eternal self- 
illuminating existence. It is an attribute (dharma). It 
admits of expansion and contraction, it reveals or 
expresses objects, other than itself to atman. In Isvara 
it is always expansive and all embracing, in others it is 
limited, in :others, again, sometimes expansive, some- 
times limited. It is a continuous existence. 

Jiva is the self-conscious atom different from its 
physical, vital and mental functionings. It is the 
immanent principle that asserts its existence through 
them though it transcends them in reality. As an 
entity it is real and self-subsisting, in number it is 
manifold. 

Isvara is expansive self-conscious being, supporting 
all others in existence, controlling them, distributing 

^Yi6.tYattndramatadtpik^^ 

T&nica dravyani sat—prakrtiMlasuddhasattvadharmabhutajnana jive- 
ivarabheddt , 

Atha nityamvibhutirnirupyate—-mddhasattvadharmabhnta jndnajives- 
varasddhdranam . Ajadatvam ndma svayamprakdiatvani^ 

Tatra hiddhasattvadharmabhutajndnasddhdrand lak^anam pardktve 
satyajadaivam. Tat Hi svayamprdkdiatve sati parasmdeva bhasamaenat- 
vani^ Suddhasattva^i ndma irigw^adravya vyatiriktatve sati sattvavattvam 
ftihie^avidyanivrtii desavi fatty any atvam, Sd vibhutirudhvarpradeie^ nantd. 
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merits according to deeds. It is the ultimate reality in 
which everything is as its integral part It is the 
centre of existence related to all, subsisting all. 

Nimvarka accepts the categories of existence to be 
chiefly three, cit, acit and Isvara. The acit, again, is 
prakrta, aprakrta and kala. The aprakrta is, like 
Ramanuja’s suddhasattva, an expressive and expansive 
existence, though unconscious. It is not the suddha- 
sattva of the Saihkarites, the evolute of maya or maya 
itself. It transcends maya and forms the materia prima 
of nitya-vibhuti of Isvara. It is pervasive of the 
paramavyoma, the abode of Narayana. ^ 

Nimvarka, like Ramanuja, accepts time and prakrti 
to be eternal objective existences. They are the 
materia-dynamic basic reality of the cosmic order. Isvara 
and jiva are both self-conscious ; the former has no 
limitation, the latter has limitation. These categories 
can be put under the two heads ; substance and quality. 
Under substance, we have conscious and unconscious 
existences. The conscious existence is either absolute 
or limited. The unconscious matter is suddhasattva, 
prakrti and time. Under quality, we have dharma- 
bhuta jnana, the dynamic consciousness inherent in jIva 
and Isvara. 

Jiva Gosvami and Valadeva accept five categories : — 
isvara, jiva, maya, svarupa s'akti and kala ; jnana 
and sudhasattva are reduced to svarupa sakti, jnana 
and svarupa sakti are modifications of it. They are 
called vrttis. 

^ Vide Nimvarka’s Vedmta Siddhanta or Dasaslokt. 

Jndnasvarupanca Hareradhmam^ Sarlrasmnyogaviyogayogymii, Anum 
hi jtvmn praiidehabhinnani, Jnatrtvavantmn yadcmantamdhuh, 

Aprdkrtam prdkrtarupakam ca^ Kdlasvarupam tadacetanam matam. 
Mdydpradhariddipadapravdcyam, Suklddi bheddsca same api tatra. 
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Madhva classifies the tattvas as (i) Independent 
real, and (2) Dependent real. The latter, again, is 
classified as (i) Bhava (being), and (2) Abhava (non- 
being). Bhava is either eternal or transitory, the 
eternal, again, is conscious and inert. This scheme 
indicates the complete independence of Visnu, the 
independent real. Others are real, but dependent 
(asvatantra). Madhva defines bhava as that which is 
cognized in the initial perception ; he defines abhava 
as that which is not so cognized — or that which is 
cognized as non-existing in the initial perception.^ 

Negation has always a reference to a locus and an 
object. It is not intelligible in itself. What is negated 
is the object, and where the object is negated is the 
locus. 

Two conceptions are possible regarding the relation 
of abhava with its locus ; — 

(1) abhava is identified with the locus. 

(2) abhava is bhava (positive) different from the 

locus. 

The supporters of the former conception argue 
thus Abhava (non-being) can be possibly related to 
either a locus (asraya) with a bhava (being) (e.g. a pot)> 
or a locus without a bhava (e.g. a pot). The latter begs 
the question. The former is a self-contradiction. 
Abhava, therefore, should be characterized as identical 
with the locus. It is negation in so far as it denies a 
particular reference, it is position because it has no 
existence of itself apart from the locus. 

^ Vide Tatvasamkhyanawi. p^, 10, 12, 13. 

Svatarnh'dsvatamtrabhedMdividhamiatvamiti . . . Svatamtrobhagavdn- 
Visnuh . . . asvatantrataivmndvidhd, Katham bhdvoabhavasceii . , . 
Abhava pratlUrbhdvapratltyadhlnd , Niyamenetiprddhdnydtprathamambhd- 
vasyoddesah, Praihafnaprat^idvasttiytipalabhyateyah sabhdbah, Ya$ca 
praihmmpalabdhoundsUtiprattyate sobhdvah . 
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Madhva points out that if abhava is identical with 
its locus, then a locus with a bhava is the same without 
it. Blvidently an absurd position. It is natural then 
to characterize abhava as bhava different from the 
locus. It is bhavantara (a position). Such a position 
leads on to contradiction and resolves all distinction of 
bhava and abhava, position and negation. * 

Abhava is not being ; had it been so, negation or 
non-being would have been the same in thought and 
existence as being, and the concept would have been 
illusory. The non-being must have then a reference 
to its locus, but it is not the locus. It is different from 
the locus, otherwise a locus with a position would be 
the same as one without it. 

The author of the Yatlndramatadipika (Ramanujist) 
thinks abhava or non-being to be a relative concept which 
is intelligible not in itself but in reference to its locus 
(asraya) and its object (pratiyogi). It indicates a changed 
condition of a thing or a being. It is nothing ultimate. 
The prior-non-existence (pr%abhava) is the successive 
changes of previous conditions. It is to be conceived 
positively and should not be taken to mean a continuity 
in non-being. The destruction-non-existence (dhvainsa- 
bhava) indicates impending changes of bodies in future. 
Transformation implies negation of a previous state but 
this does not make negation a category. The mutual 
negation (anyonyabhava) appears to demand a posihon 
and a ^legation in thought, whereas in reality the demand 
is only a reference to another position •d.-oA a differentiating 

Tatvasiimkhyanami^, \%. 

Abhava eva nastUikecit* Tadasat, Ndsiitiprailterdurapahnavatvai, 
Ghato ndstiHpratltirbhutalamdtrmisayeticet, Matretikim bhiUalamevocyata- 
uidtiriktain kimcit, ddyeghatavatyatiprasamgah. Atiriktopighatascedu 
ktodosah bhdbdmtaram cedrBpavati ghate gamdhondsttiti pratitiprasamgah. 
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consciousness. The absolute negation (atyantabhava) 
is nothing absolute, it indicates a reference to the locus 
and an object, it is the locus or a bhavantara or a 
dharmantara. ^ Citsukhacarya, a Saihkarite, has also 
the same conclusion. In other words, all judgments 
are affirmative. A negative judgment is no judgment 
in reality, it is by implication an affirmative judgment. 
Madhva accepts both positive and negative judgments 
in accepting abhava as a category by itself. 

'Madhva’s position has an apparent clearness : and 
simplicity, but it stands no logic, for, thought cannot 
accept and understand abhava-in-itself. It cannot be 
completely unreal, if it is to be thought of ; or, in 
other words, thought can think in affirmation but 
never in complete negation. In negative judgments 
thought really thinks in positives, though it fails to 
establish a connexion ; but a denial of a relation is no 
negation, it is an indirect assertion of two irreconcilables 
or opposites. 

Madhva’ s contention — that if abahva is identical 
with its locus, then a locus with a bhava is the same 
without it — does not stand, for the locus is completely 
positive and in accepting abhava as identical with the 
locus, we really refuse to give it a character, and 
practically deny it altogether. The locus is not denied. 
The locus with a bhava (being) has a character different 
from a locus with an abhava (non-being). In the 
former case the locus is differentiated, in the latter the 
locus remains undifferentiated. 

^ Vide Yailndramatadtpikat p. 36. 

Etendbhdvah saptamapadarthaityapi nirastam* Abkdvasya bhavantara- 
rupatvdt. Prdgdbhdvo ndma purvdvasthdparampard, Pradhvdmsdbhavo 
ndmottardvasthdpdrampard, Aiyantdbhdvdnyonydbhdvou in dharmyan- 
tarasvarupdveva* 
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Madhva’s second point does not arise. If abhava 
(non-being) is another bhava (being), it can have no 
existence apart from the locus. It only qualifies the 
locus not in itself, but in reference to a pratiyogi. A 
pot with form cannot be characterized as scentless, for 
the scent is inherent in it and is not denied in the pot. 
Abhava has a reference to what is actually denied and 
by calling it a bhavantara, nobody can make a negation 
of a position. 

Madhva accepts three kinds of non-being : — (i) Prior 
non-existence, (2) Posterior non-existence, and (3) 
Absolute non-existence. 

Besides non-being the other categories of Existence 
are : — (i) Substance, (2) Quality, (3) Action, (4) Com- 
munity, (5) Vi^esa or speciality, (6) the Specified, (7) 
the whole and the parts, (8) Similarity, (9) Number, 
(10) Union. ^ 

The unconscious or inert Existence is, again, put 
into three categories : — (i) Eternal, (2) Eternal-non- 
eternal, (3) Non-eternal or transitory. The Vedas are 
eternal. Time, space (akasa), and prakrfi are eternal- 
non-eternal. The evolutes of prakrti are non-eternal. 
Philosophically time, space and prakrti are important. 
They are objective. Moments of time are transitory. 
Points in space, like space itself are eternal. Evolutes 
of prakrti appear and disappear. These entities are 
real, and not subjective. 

The inert prakrti is a homogeneity. It passes into 
a heterogeneity in creation. It is modifiable and gives 
rise to tattvas which are not eternal. Madhva does 
not accept the atomic theory of matter. 

The Absolute is intelligence and activity. Brahman 


^ Vide Madhvasidhantasara^ p. 1, Sutras ^ 2, 3 and 4. 
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is not limited by time and space. It is the absolute 
monad, the finite conscious monads are not limited by 
time, but limited in intelligence, power and activity. 
The conscious (finite) being bears a close resemblance 
to the Infinite in intelligence. They are wholly 
dependent upon supreme Intelligence, who in his 
wisdom best knows how to guide and help them in 
working out their destiny. 

The other categories are either modes of relation or 
attributes of these three, e.g., whole and parts : this 
category is specially applicable to time and its moments, 
space and its portions, prakrti and its evolutes, cause 
and its effect. 

These categories resolve themselves into four broad 
divisions : (i) Category of Substance, (2) Category of 
Quality, (3) Categories of relation, and (4) Quantity. 
Substance is divided into : (i) absolute intelligence, (2) 
limited intelligence, and (3) inert existence. Under 
quality we can put guna, visesa, similarity, action, 
community, under quantity number, under relation, the 
whole and the parts, union, the specified. 

Vallabha has the dynamic conscious reality Brahman, 
as the only being. Though jiva, kala and prakrti or 
maya are eternal existences, still they have been com- 
pletely assimilated in the being of Brahman. They 
have no separate existence. Maya has two functions : 
(i) Evolution, and (2) Withdrawal. 

Abhava (non-being) is not a category. Prior-nega- 
tion (pragabhava) is non-different from the cause. 
The effect-form has its prior negation in cause-form. 
Destruction-negation (dhvamsabhava) is disappearance 
of effectual form in casual form. It is non-different 
from the withdrawal. Mutual negation (anyonyabhava) 
is in a sense ai^i'mation. It is negation only by an 
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indirect reference. It is strictly a position. Absolute 
negation is also the same functioning of withdrawal in 
its highest intensity which makes for the clear and 
complete absence. ^ 

Jiva is an emanation. Jiva is atomic. It has no 
separate existence. A desire of self-expression is innate 
in Brahman. Self-expression connotes a process of 
becoming in time, a becoming which implies emanation 
of finite centres of consciousness and the inert existence. 
An existence is inert in which consciousness and bliss 
are absent, an existencefis jiva in which bliss is absent.^ 

In fact, these distinctions and characterization are 
only a concession to naive or popular realistic cons- 
ciousness. But this admission is denied a metaphysical 
import, for these distinctions dissolve in the unity of 
being, and this identity is dynamic. Vallabha differs 
from Ramanuja in holding that all apparent differences 
in being and relation are dissolved in the identity, where 
jiva attains bliss, inert existence, consciousness and 
bliss. 

We should note the remarkable coincidence among 
Vaisnava philosophers in the enumeration of the cate- 
gories and they can be put in three broad divisions of 
jiva, prakrti, and Brahman, generally designated as 
cit, acit and Isvara. The other categories are either 
attributes or relations subsisting in them. 

^ Vide iWittSrfMetowSf/anrfa, p. 10. 

Tatra pragabhdva^ kdra^dmsthaio ndtirichyaie . . . Evam dhvamse 
api . * ♦ iirobkav&sakyatiriktasya dhvaftisasya nirupayitmnasakyaivat . . . 
Tatha ca kdryapraiikula kdra^dvasthaiva dhvamsa iti tadarthah . . . 
Ghatah pato neiyanyonydbhdmpraittBvapi gkate mulecchaya patddindm 
tirobhdvah, Evam pate ghatddmmn . , . Emmatyantdbhdvo' pi tiro- 
Ohdvenaiva . Abhdvasyadhikaraiparu patvamityanyaira vist drab • 

® Vide Suddhddvaitamdrianda^ p. 6. 

Jtvasya nibsarotfiamevocyaie^ na tu uipatiib* 
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Save and except the identity-existence-consciousness, 
Sarhkara’s philosophy practically accepts jiva, Isvara 
and maya. Ramanuja’s jprakrti is the basic principle 
of the creative order. Suddha-sattva is different from 
prakrti. We have a reference to suddha-sattva in the 
Pancadasi (sattva predominating). But it is not an 
element independent of prakrti. It is maya, the 
upadhi of Isvara. We confess we cannot understand 
what kind of substance Ramanuja’s suddha-sattva is. 
Anything unconscious though illuminating forming the 
materia of spiritual manifestations is a paradox. Jiva 
Gosvami sees this difficulty and reduces suddha-sattva to 
the conscious category. It is a modification of svarupa 
sakti, the original spiritual force. 

Relation : The most important topic from philoso- 
phic standpoint is the relation of these ultimate 
existences. Are these totally different, or related in 
some way ? 

The Vaispava teachers are here sharply divided 
among themselves. Ramanuja denies difference. Madhva 
conceives difference in identity. Nimvarka reconciles 
difference with integrity. Jiva Gosvami emphasizes 
identity, though he admits differences in it as incon- 
ceivable and mysterious. Valadeva admits difference in 
identity. It should be made plainly clear here that 
none of the Vaisnava philosophers admit any absolute 
difference between these categories. 

Madhva emphasizes the element of difference and 
yet maintains the actuality of every element subjected 
to God’s will. If an absolute and rigid difference 
exists, it requires a straining of thought to establish a 
relation between them. The relation is accepted, 
though absolute difference is maintained. 

The elements of difference, according to Madhva, 
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are ineffaceable. These are differences, (i) between 
jiva and Isvara, (2) between Isvara and prakrti, (3) 
between jivas themselves, (4) between jiva and prakrti, 
(5) between the separate evolutes of prakrti, 

Jivas contain a certain perfection and a certain self- 
sufficiency in themselves. In spite of the essential 
identity of nature of these jivas or monads, the differ- 
ence between them has been made absolute. 

Isvara may be called the monad of all monads 
controlling and regulating the conscious jivas and the 
unconscious prakrti, though it is different from them as 
an existence. There must have been some harmony, 
otherwise this dependence and regulation cannot be 
accounted for. 

The contention that Isvara, because of his absolute- 
ness and all powerfulness, can naturally exert influence 
upon the finite intelligence and the unconscious matter 
is not much helpful, for the very assertion of independent 
entelechies and matter makes the Absolute lose its 
character of absoluteness and reduces it to the category 
of finite existence. The assertion of independent 
realities does not make the distinction of absolute and 
limited entelechies logically clear. So long as an 
absolute division is maintained in the inwardness of 
being, every one of them is a separate entity regulating 
and fulfilling its own destiny freely. If difference is a 
positive fact, the absolute being is an impossibility. 
Naturally the system must be logically resolving itself 
into a pluralistic universe which might contain in it a 
central monad, reducing and binding all others in 
a system in some form of law yet unknown and 
inexplicable. 

The Madhvites perceive this inherent difficulty of 
accepting absolute differences. They expressly lay 
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emphasis upon Being with its manifoldness as an 
tntegral beingy exclusive of difference. That the 
difference is perceived in the integral being is due to 
visesa. Visesa can differentiate the whole from the 
parts, the AmsI from Amsa, being from its attributes 
but cannot create division in Being. The author of the 
Tatvodyota draws a distinction between an integrity 
exclusive of visesa and an integrity exclusive of bheda. 
The former posits an identity exclusive of visesa, the 
latter an identity inclusive of visesa, but exclusive of 
bheda. The integral being is not necessarily unqualified 
or unmodified being (nirvisesa) but an undivided being. 
The undivided integrity admits of qualitative 
differences or modifications through visesa. ^ 

Visesa, according to the author of the Nyayamrta, is 

Vide TatvodyotattMj p. 26. 

AkhanMrthanisthaivam ncLma nirvedarthanisihatvaTit nirvUe^drtha 
nisthatvam vd, Adye sagunatvdvirodhaJi bheddbhdvepi viiesavalenaimta- 
dupapaiteh. 

’SUdiOi Sattatvarainamdldj p, 12, 

Yathdhi ydvaddravyabhdvigundndmdmvydtyaintdbhedepi na dravyam 
nirgunmn kimtu dharmibhutam dravyam taddharmabhiiidgundscasamti 
visesavaldi, 

Ibid./yi, 16. Tatraikatvasanikhyd visistepyacintasaktibalenaiv a bahu 
samkhydgocaraivasyavaksyamdnatvdt, 

lbid., 1 ^. 1 %. Abhedepi vise^asy a sarvatrdmgtkriaivatah, 

Na kascidvisesosti sa svanirvdhakobhavet, Visesasyabhedapratinidhitvdn- 
noktado^a Hi bhdvab, nanu visesasya viseH%idbhinnaive kim dharmdmtarend^ 
paraddham, Visesa visesmorbhede apasiddhdmtasca, Abhedepunarvya- 
vaharddyanupapaitili, Visesdmtarasvikdre^ navasihetyata aha, Sa sa 
eva visesdvisesmntaramtarena vUesatadvadbhdvam gamayati. Ekasya 
nirvdhyatvam nirvdhakatvani catadbalddevasidhyati, / Svanirvdhaka- 
tdyuktdh samtivastusvase^ata ^ iiyukteh. Visesondma nirbhedatvena- 
pramitesvaptsvarapvafadesu ndndvidharupajndnanafndddi gU7ia ^riyd 
samyogasamkhyd jdh viMHa^sakti sddrSyddtndmavamiara bahuiyddi ghata- 
kobhedapratinidhih sakii visesaJi. Tadukiambrhadbkd^ye, ‘ Ekasminneva- 
sabddndm yashmdndsvarupindm, prayojaktvahetussydt sa visesah praktriita ' 
iti, Nirbheda vasUmi katham visesasydpyavasthanamiticednvardcimtya 
saktyetibnmiah , 
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a necessity to avoid two extremes of absolute monism 
and absolute pluralism. The absolute is an existence 
which, though integral, admits of difference. Visesa 
denotes bheda in integrity and not identity in difference. 
It establishes difference where there is none, but, it 
cannot set up identity in difference. 

To avoid pluralism Madhva first establishes an 
integral whole of existence, in which he introduces 
visesa. To establish a difference where there is 
none or to bring a harmonious adjustment among 
things of absolute and ineffaceable differences Madhva 
attributes a mysterious power to God. With this his 
system just lyavoids the appearance of a pluralistic 
system. 

This is made clear in Madhva’s refutation of the 
Naiyayika conception of samavaya and Ramanuja’s con- 
ception of visesana. The Naiyayikas conceive samavaya 
(co-inherence) to account for the relation between the 
whole and the parts. Ramanujists favour adjectival 
predication. Though samavaya is represented as the 
unifying and the relational link between the whole and 
the parts, yet in insisting upon the individuality of the 
relational facts the Naiyayikas accentuate the difference 
more than the unity ; the wished-for unity is not strictly 
unity in which differences are assimilated, but rather a 
complexity in which the elements and their differences 
are equally recognised. 

The adjectival predication has not been favoured 
by the Madhvites. A predicate can be conceived 
either as different from or identical with the sub- 
ject. The former posits absolute differences, the 
latter denies predication. To institute another pre- 
dicate to establish a relation is to invite an 
infinite regress. To avoid these difficulties, Madhvites 



conceive visesa wJiicn causes a ainerenuaung conscious- 
ness in an integral whole. The acceptance of visesa, 
the differentiating element, accentuates the monistic 
aspect of the system ; moreover it enables us to avoid 
the infinite regress necessarily implied in samavaya 
(co-inherence). Visesa determines itself. It does not 
require the aid of anything else. ^ 

Philosophy is confronted with the problem of assimi- 
lating the one and the many. Sarhkara denies the many 
and asserts the one. Ramanuja makes the many a 
predicate to the one. Madhvites cannot accept the 
former, for it denies the truth of the many, nor the 
latter, because a relational consciousness leads on to a 
regress. 

Madhvites clearly recognize that the Absolute 
consciousness cannot be relational, nor can it deny 
differentiating consciousness. Here is the problem. 
Philosophy has either to negate relational consciousness 
or to posit it in the Absolute. Bradley supposes that in 
the Absolute the differences, if not completely annulled, 
are transmuted and fused, but how, he does not know. 
Hegel and Ramanuja make a unitive synthesis of 
differences in the Absolute. Bosanquet is nearer to 
Ramanuja in assimilating the differences in the Absolute 
as predicates or adjectives. Bradley does not solve the 
mystery. Ramanuja and Bosanquet cannot give the 
unity they desire so much. Madhvites are anxious to 
retain the difference in the Absolute, but finding such a 


^ ViAe Nyayamrta, vol. iii, pp. 562-564. 

Vastuiastvasmanmaie bhedovastunasavise^abhinnah. Tataicdbhin- 
natvdnndnavasthadi . Bhedapratinidheica visesasya sattvdnnaparydyaU 
7)ddikam . Visesasca bhedahmepyekataraparisesabhdvddinirvdhakah . 

Ayameva visesah vastvabhinnaJi svanirvdhakascetindnavasthd tasya- 
tathdtvam ca dharmigrdhakamdnasiddham, Yatrabheddbhdvo bhedakdryam 
ca pramitou tatraivah viseiah kalpyataiti^ 
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position otherwise untenable institute visesa, the doctrine 
of specific particulars. These specific particulars keep 
the differences in the Absolute without destroying its 
absoluteness and at the same time without being involv- 
ed in the infinite repress of relational (samavaya) con- 
sciousness. A differentiating element (specific particular) 
which does not require any relational reference is a 
necessity, according to the author of the Nyaya suddha, 
to keep up the difference in integrity. The Absolute is, 
for example, consciousness and bliss. To say “there is 
no difference between them is to deny their specific 
nature. To say “ there is difference ” is to deny the 
integrity of Being. To avoid these extremes the 
doctrine of specific particulars is necessary. The 
author of the Nyaya suddha writes ‘ because such a 
synthesis is not otherwise possible, some such hypo- 
thesis is conceived by arthapatti (reasoning by im- 
plication) to institute bheda in abheda, distinction in 
integrity.’ 

Madhvites claim their position to be monistic. Though 
they accept infinite differences, still they accentuate the 
integrity of Being. Their doctrine of specific particulars 
does not make the differences absolute, it seeks to 
assimilate differences in integrity. They deny differ- 
ences. They accept distinctions. These distinctions 
are specific and cannot create division in integrity. The 
doctrine of specific particulars has enabled Madhvites to 
avoid the identity of efficient and material causes of the 
universe and at the same time to deny the absolute 
difference between them (as we have in Sainkhya). It 
enables them to leave aside the two impossible extremes, 
the hypothesis of Nature as a predicate to Isvara, and 
the metaphysical dualism of Sarnkhya. It retains 
prakrti in the Absolute, though through specific parti- 
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culals it keeps a difference- between them. This doctrine 
of specific particulars is extended to indicate differences 
of eternal and transient existences. In this way 
Madhvites reconcile ineffaceable differences in the 
Absolute. 

Nimvarka makes a classification of existences as 
independently Real and dependently Real. The former 
is Purusottama, the latter is jiva and prakrti. Prakrti 
is subject to transformation. Jiva is not. Jivas are 
spiritual monads, infinite in number. Prakrti and 
jivas, though real as separate entities, are not quite 
independent inasmuch as they are controlled by 
Purusottama. 

Teachers of this school lay emphasis upon the logic 
of difference in unity and expressly maintain that the 
entire existence is an integrity of Being. As an 
integrity it does not admit of a separate independent 
existence. Jivas and prakrti are, therefore, accepted 
as dependent existences naturally forming parts in the 
unity. Purusottamacarya says that “ the world-soul 
Parusottama because of its sustaining the world is non- 
different from it, and because of its transcending the 
cosmos, and of its being different from jiva and prakrti 
in expansiveness, wisdom, goodness, it is different from 
them.” It is immanent in prakrti and jivas. In this 
sense it is non-di£ferent from them. It is transcendent, 
in this sense it is different from them. But his insistence 
upon jivas and prakrti as forming realities though 
dependent would leave some room for a pluralistic 
interpretation which he without doubt seeks to avoid by 
laying stress upon the integrity and undividedness of the 
Absolute. His system is monism with a pluralistic 
countenance. 

Jiva Gosvami has greatly improved upon 
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Niwvarka in holding the Reality as the one without a 
second. ^ The conception of jivas and prakrti as dependent 
reals has been replaced by the conception of saktis related 
to svarupa-sakti of Bhagavan. Bhagavan is the source of 
emanation within his ownself. It is personal reality 
possessing the attributes of intelligence, sweetness, 
power and bliss. These are the qualities expressive of 
his essence, and they are related to him in samvandha, 
(relation) called svarupa. This svarupa-sakti merely 
indicates the statico-dynamic nature of Bhagavan and 
differentiates it from the static character of the Absolute. 
But if this svarupa-sakti indicates his inner nature, this 
supports jiva-sakti, which, again supports maya-sakti. 
Maya has no direct touch with Bhagavan. The 
jiva is called tatastha-sakti. The tatastha-sakti is the 
source of pure essence of souls (jivas), the vahiramgasakti 
is the creative energy. It brings forth pradhan, ego 
and Incarnation. 

Jiva Gosvami’s reduction of jiva and prakrti to the 
categories of saktis in the integrity of Being has given a 
monistic appearance to his system. And whenjhese 
saktis cannot exist apart from the support of Isvara 
their existence as independent forces can easily be 
ignored. The svarupa-sakti of Isvara gives a direct 
and an indirect support to jiva and maya-sakti. It is 
technically called visesa. 

Isvara is the Reality, the superior person. Isvara, 
is, indeed, identical with his sakti. But the difficulty 
of the logic of identity to indicate the reality of sakti 
has been clearly felt, and at the same time the creation 

^ Vide Tattvasandarvak^ p. 37, 

Manmn’^-cidekiWu pam, Advayatvancdsya smyamsiddhaiddrsdtadrisa 
tattvdntarabhdvaiy Svasakiyekasahayatvdty parmmirayant tarn vina- 
(asdmdsiddhtvdcca. 
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of a difference in the integrity of Being in keeping 
up the individuality of sakti is no less difficult an 
experience. 

To avoid these two extremes Jiva emphasises the 
logic of difference in unity. In his Sarba-sambadini he 
writes, ‘ Since it is difficult to think of sakti as identical 
with the Being of Isvara, we conceive a difference, and, 
again, since it is difficult to think of it as distinguished 
from Isvara we conceive an Identity.’ Jiva GosvamI 
calls it the inconceivable relation of difference and 
identity. (Acintya-bhedabheda). 

Jiva Gosvami ^ does not maintain any direct relation 
holding between Isvara and maya, though indirectly 
maya has been conceived as its vahiranga or outward 
sakti. So long as maya is regarded as a sakti, the 
identity of material and efficient cause is an evident 
conclusion. But Jiva Gosvami in laying stress upon 
indirect relation of maya to Brahman, sees the difficulty 
of conceiving prakrta evolution as a transformation of 
Isvara. The material cause transforms, but since 
Isvara transcends the causa materia, the Being of Isvara 
is not at all affected in the course of natural evolution. 
The lila-vibhuti is the history of Isvara’s will as 
manifested in the cosmic evolution. But Jiva’s stress on 
transcendence of Isvara and Isvara’s svarupa-sakti at 
once makes it clear that the Being of Isvara, is never 
transformed with creation. The transformation is in 
maya, but not in Isvara. The svarupa-sakti is the 
efficient cause, maya, the material cause. The synthetic 
unity is retained by complete subordination of bahirarhga 


^ Vide Sarbasamvddtnii p, 61. 

Atrottarayoranantarangatvam tdvydm paramesvarasydliptataya saktit^ 
vamca ; nityataddsritatayd tadvyatirekena svato ^siddhaiayd tatkdryo- 
payogitaydca. 
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sakti, though a direct relation and intervention have 
been conceived impossible. 

Bhagavan is the highest dialectic unity which 
embraces the concepts of Brahman and Paramatman. 
Bhagavan is the Person infinite in excellence and 
power. Paramatman is Bhagavan in relation to the 
creative order and infinite selves. It is the innerscient, 
the support of all beings including jivas. Paramatman 
is Bhagavan in so .far as it is imperfectly manifested. 
Brahman is Bhagvan in the immediacy of absolute 
intelligence, realised when the distinction of the subject 
and the object, the substance and the attributes, die out 
in absorption. Such a homogeneity of consciousness 
is felt when the bounds of prakrti are crossed and the 
synthetic completeness of Bhagavan is not yet in sight, 
A distinctionless intuition in immediate awareness is 
first experience in spiritual consciousness. In this 
intuitive height the soul passes into the calm of the deep 
and is unable for the moment to get into the deeper 
self-conscious realisation of excellences, perfections of 
Bliss-Person, In the spiritual fulfilment, the seeker 
comprehends Brahman, the Absolute intelligence 
(notion) in its immediacy as the first moment, next he 
comprehends Paramatman, * the God-in-person in relation 

^ Vide Sat-Sandarbhah^ Bhaktisandarvah, p. 542. 

NirvUesarupasya tadiyabrahmdkhydvirbhdvasya pidnarupam savisesa- 
fupasya ca iadtyabhagavadddydkhydvirbhdvasya bhaktirupandti dvayam. 

Vide SaUSandarbhalp^ Faramdtviasandarbkah, p . 214. 

Sa ca vai sarva jivdndm^rayah parameivarah. Antarydml sa tesdm vai 
idrakdndmivdmvaram . 

Anicchdtah preray ati tadvadeva par ah prabhuh. 

Paramdtmane sarvajtvaniyanire iti. 

Vide Bhdgavaisandarvahy p. 50. 

Tatkdcaivam vaisistye prdpte purndvirbhdvatvendkhandatattvarupo'* 
sou bhagavan, brahma iu sphutamaprakatitavaisistydkdratvena tasyai- 
vdsamyagavirbhdva itydgatam . 
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to nature and man as the second moment in realiza- 
tion. In the second stage the seeker still has not 
the complete vision of Bhagavan in its fuller being 
and expression in transcendence to nature and un- 
liberated finite souls, Bhagavan as the supreme 
delight of existence. Such a vision completes the all- 
embracing dialectic unity and reveals in it an ex- 
pression of the Infinite to itself. This self-expression 
is an expression in Intelligence, bliss and good- 
ness. 

The immediate sameness of absolute Intelligence 
is strictly not sameness, at least not in the sense in 
which the Saihkarites express the term. It is the 
immediacy of Absolute dynamic reality, which so 
far appears as an identity, though it possesses 
all the time infinite attributes. The homegeneity 
is only apparent, it is only a partial vision and is not 
the complete reality. The Sarhkarites claim the Ab- 
solute to be eternally homogeneous. It denies dynamic 
completeness and dialectic expression of fullness. But 
to the Bengal Vaisnavas (Jiva Goswami and others) 
Bhagavan is the dialectic fullness which includes in 
it Brahman and Paramatman as elements of the complete 
synthesis. . 

Valadeva closely follows Jiva Goswami, but he 
appears to have been influenced by Madhva in his 
doctrine of visesa. Jiva Goswami attributes all differ^ 
ences to svarupa-sakti and explains them as modifi- 
cations of it. He does not accept visesa, a differen- 
tiating category, like Madhva. But Valadeva thinks it 
necessary. In his Siddhantaratna, he holds that vise:^ 
must be accepted. Visesa substitutes bheda. It insti- 
tutes the dharma-dharmi (Substance-attribute) relation 
and indicate difference in meanings of the terms satya. 
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jnana and anandam. * But visesa is not extended to 
absolute or categorical distinctions e.g. Isvara, Jiva. 

Valadeva confines this visesa to svarupa sakti and 
its modifications. He does not extend it or its 
application to jiva and prakrti, for in his opinion 
their differences are established facts and do not 
require a visesa to distinguish them. He follows here 
Jiva Gosvami. He holds prakrti and kala to be 
dependent existences. They are not to be regarded as 
self-caused and self-regulated reals. They are saktis. 
Since they cannot exist without Isvara, they must not 
be thought as separate and independent existences. But 
there is a passage in the Siddhantaratna which points to a 
clear division of jiva and Isvara, a division, which, accord- 
ing to the author, is indisputable and established. But 
the general tenure of his thought is not consistent with 
this affirmation. We can, therefore, reject it as a casual 
observation. No doubt, Valadeva accepts realities of 
jiva and prakrti and their difference, but this acceptance 
does not support their independence as realities. 

Ramanuja has rejected all conception of division and 
has instituted modified monism. He maintains only one 
integral Being which has a concrete character. His 
system may be better styled as concrete monism, for the 
Reality to him is not an abstraction or homogeneity of 
Being, but a highly concrete synthesis, which gives 
support to innumerable finite conscious existences and 

Siddhantaratnami 

Visesasivavasya7n svtkdryah. Sa ca bhedapratinidhirbheddbhave^ pi 
bhedakaryasya dharmadharmivyabahamsya satyddisavdaparydyatdyasca 
nirvarttakah. Itarathd Sattd Sait bhedo bhinnah kdlah sarvadastidesah 
sarvatretyavddhitavyavahdramipapaUih . . . Itaratha vijnanamdnandam 
brahma satyafn jndnamanantam brahmetyddisu swarupamdtravodhakdndm^ 
Vijhdnadisavddnmn parydyatapattih vide Ibid, commentary . . . Nirbhede 
vastuni gunagunivyavahdrahehrvisesasyd'mhglhare satUyarthah . 
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unconscious matter as parts of its own being (cidcidvisis- 
tesvarah). There is one and one Existence only, the 
finite souls and inert prakrti inhere as realities, in 
the terminology of Ramanuja and his followers, as 
visesana or qualifications of the Absolute. The Absolute 
does not deny jiva and prakrti, but embraces them as 
moments of its own being (svagatabheda). 

The Absolute is the self-conscious effort of self- 
revelation either in the world of spirits or in the world of 
nature. This opening is, on the highest synthesis, an 
opening into itself. In the liia-vibhuti, throughout the 
history of the evolution of cosmos, the expression of 
power and intention is clearly manifest. In the nitya- 
vibhuti the history of the life in sweetness, harmony, 
wisdom, displaying itself in varieties enriching itself every 
moment, revealing the infinite possibilities of such an 
existence is a never-ending process of self-expression of 
the Infinite. Lila-vibhuti is the immanent expression of 
the Absolute through nature and finite selves. Nitya- 
vibhuti is the transcendent expression of the Infinite to 
self and liberated souls. Ramanuja has a vision of the 
Infinite life in nature and above nature and to him the 
entire vision reveals one life — -an undivided integrity, 
which has an expression transcendent and an expression 
immanent and unites them in itself as a self-expression 
of self. Ramanuja naturally lends his support to the 
identity of material and efficient causes of the uni- 
verse or simply he makes Isvara the only Reality 
which brings out the cosmic evolution in self-expression 
in Hla. 

With a consciousness of the impossibility of Ilia in 
undivided oneness of Being, Ramanuja is naturally alive 
to the importance of other existences, besides Brahman. 
Hence he accepts jiva, sakti, and prakrti as elements 
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necessary to keep up the dynamic fullness in the 
integrity of Being. 

But these elements though as realities they are 
different from and independent of one another, cannot 
create any division in the integrity of the Absolute, 
for, the Absolute Unity realizes its synthetic character 
through them ; they (jiva and sakti) in turn recognize 
themselves as participating in the synthetic response 
and enjoying the harmony of Divine Life. 

This synthetic vision makes it easy for Ramanuja 
to deny bheda as an element in the conception of the 
Absolute. The Absolute is synthetic unity which 
may admit of entities as elements in its own being, but 
in the synthetic totality they lose their individuality 
keeping up the sense of isolated and independent units. 
The admission of Nimvarka that these are dependent 
reals is significant. The system has the appearance of 
insisting on bheda among the reals. Ramanuja has 
not designated either prakrti or jivas as reals (depend- 
ent) like Nimvarka or as sakti like Jiva Gosvami. He 
calls them visesana and accentuates the inwardness and 
directness of relation between jiva and I svara, between 
Isvara and prakrti. And this has been borne out in 
the identity of causa materia, and causa efficiens. 

Though Ramanuja has insisted upon the identity 
of causes, material and efficient, he is careful to indicate 
that prakrti as matter undergoes transformation, and 
jivas as finite beings seek evolution in, and freedom of, 
spirit. Isvara is not affected in the course either of 
transformation or evolution. It keeps its identity of 
Being. Transformation of prakrti and self-realization 
in spiritual consciousness of jivas are not to be 
thought of as distinct and totally different from Isvara ; 
it is His lila and as such is inherent in Isvara. 
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Ramanuja and his followers lay emphasis upon the 
conception of unity of Being. They refute all con- 
ceptions of bheda (difference), bhedabheda (differ- 
ence and identity). The former launches us into the 
difficulties of dualism and pluralism. The latter is 
impossible. They are contradictories and mutually ex- 
clusive.^ 

Ramanuja thinks that the conception is to be 
modified by more emphasis upon unity which admits of 
bheda and ultimately absorbs it into its own being. 
He throws away, therefore, the conception of bheda as 
indicating difference and in its place institutes the 
conception of visesana (predication). Predication intro- 
duces the adjectival theory and completely dispenses 
with contradictory extremes of identity and difference. 
The adjectival theory has the advantage of bringing out 
the Reality of one and one Existence only and of assimi- 
lating others to the being of the Absolute. It establishes 
a concrete synthesis. It makes the Absolute prominent 
in its concreteness. 

Vedanta Desika refutes the conception of bheda- 
bheda. Identity is exclusive of, and denies difference. 
The acceptance of a bheda as genus (jati) and bheda 
as vyakti is not very helpful, for the universal is not 
particular in its being. The community of nature of 
jivas and paramatma does not dispense with inherent 

Vide ^rtdMsya—^SrutapraMdma (Bombay Edition), p. 75. 

Bheddbhedavddindpi pinddnamanyonyabhedabhedasaniarthane'^idamidam 
na bhavatiti bhedah, idamidam bhavatttyabheda ityekasyaiva jugapadbhdvd- 
bhavaru pavydhatiparihdrdrtha--jdtydtmana‘bhedo, vyaktydtmand bheda 
ityakaradvayena bheddbheda upapdditah, J&tigato^bhedah, vyaktigatasca 
bheda iti naikasya dvydtmakatd-^iti samkdparihdrdya jdtivyaktyoscdnyonya^ 
bheddbheda uktah ; tannirvaha^Wydkdrantordnvay&darsandt pratltireva 
iaranamitydsrtd, atah---tannirdsdya prathamam « jdtivyaktyorbhedenaiva 
pratlteli^abhedasya prattiivirodhant darsayati-^idamitthamitu 
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specific distinctions. The bheda is ultimate. The 
appeal to a third term is open to infinite regress.^ 

To avoid this difficulty, Vedanta Desika accentuates 
abheda, integrity of existence, which denies all bheda. 
But he equally refutes the conception of Integrity as 
abstract or transcendant oneness and in its place 
institutes like Ramanuja the concrete unitary conception 
of Being which as absolute does not deny, but, on 
the other hand, embraces infinite qualifications while 
it realizes its concrete Integrity. 2 

The theistic Philosophers propound the reality of 
jiva, Isvara and prakrti. They do not materially 
differ. The formal difference originates in the logical 
attempt of reconciling these reals in the Absolute. And 
the Absolute is the Divine personality which does not 
deny, but, on the other hand, accepts finite personalities 
as complementaries to its own existence. The concep- 
tion of personality at once necessitates the position of 
separate finite existences, and the understanding of it as 
divine and absolute immediately requires the inclusion 
of them in the richness of Infinite life. This implication 
is present everywhere in Madhva, Nimvarka, Jiva 
Gosvami and Ramanuja. 

^ Vide Nydyasiddkmfanam\ p. 96, 

Abhedohi bheddbkdvah atastam ca tadabhavam ca kathamekairaikadai- 
vddhyavasyema bhedabkavdiiriktasivabhedo ndstyeva jdtydkdrendbheda iti cet 
iarhi jatyddavabhedo vyaktyddi^u bheda iti naikasya bhinndbhinnaivavt^ 
jdtivyakty&dikamapi mithobhinndbhinnamiti cet idam svarupenaiva vd 
kdrandniarem vd purvatra virodkah utratrdnavasihddidosak. 

® Vide Sribhdsya and Sruiaprakdsikd, 11. 1-5, 15-20. 
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Aviclya, its epistemological and creative function-The creative 
function not always recognized in the Samkarites— Appearance 
a psychological illusion, Ramanuja’s seven anupapatti (charges j 
against Avidya— Advaitists’ reply— Fundamental difference 
“between Samkar a and Ramanuja in the test of Truth— Both 
accept the positiveness of Experience, Ramanuja accepts its 
truth, Samkara denies its absolute truth— Test of Truth- 
Experience and Intuition — ^Will, Reason and Intention^ 
Illusory perception— Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha,— 
Maya, its meaning and import— in Aaiiikara and Vaispava 
teachers— Vallabha on Maya and Avidya— Causation as 
viewed by Vedantic teachers — Paripamavada, Avikrta prinama- 
vada, Vivarttavada— Causality and identity — The identity of 
material and efffcient causation— Ramanuja, Jiva Gosvami, 
Vallabha accepts the identity, Madhva denies — Dualism of 
Saihkbya in Vaispavism— DilE^fuity of Vaispavism to assimilate 
Prakrti in the Absolute— Lila or self-expression — Samkara^s 
explanation — Lila in Vaispabha teachers — Its meaning and signi- 
ficance — Causality fully considered— Causality as expression 
and causality as transformation — -Vallabha’s three stages of 
knowledge — Vacaspati on causation— True import of Vivar- 
thavMa — Personality of Isvara— Infinitude and personality — 
Kainkarya — Spiritual initiation, spiritual birth — Formless form — 
Consciousness of divinity— spiritual figure — Jiva Gosvami 
advances reason for spiritual figurate—Ny ay amrta, Valadeva and 
Lokacarya on the problem, Puru§ottamacarya and Vedanta 
Desika on the question. 

Love and its Dialectic— The dialectic expression through 
Sakti or Being-for-Expression and liberated finite selves — Love 
consciousness, its expressional diversity — Ramanuja, Nimvarka, 
Madhva, Vallabha, Jiva Gosvami and Bengal School — The 
characteristic of Bengal School — Forms of fellowship — Reality 
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and ideality of fellowship— Aggressive and submissive types of 
love-consciousness — Absorption of the object in the locus in 
love. 

Vedantic theory of jiva or finite consciousness— The psycho- 
logical self of the Saihkarites— The metaphysical self of the 
Vaispavas — Atomic conception of self. 

Samkara draws a distinction between Reality 
transcendental and Reality empirical. The empirical 
Reality is supported in avidya. The order of appear- 
ance has an existence so long as sentient experience 
works. Experience functions through the senses and 
mental consciousness but in transcendent isolation 
empirical or pragmatic order has no Reality. Cons- 
ciousness alone exists in dissociation and separation 
from the. sense and will-operation. The universe of 
sense-perception and will-emotion complexes has been 
denied a reality in the permanently objective order. 
They have been referred to the realm of avidya, and 
the psychological revelation of turiya-consciousness 
has been called in to support the conclusion of the 
transcendent position of Vedantic logic. 

The dynamic aspect of experience has found little 
or no value in Sarhkara’s philosophy. Sarhkara has 
laid supreme stress upon the transcendent consciousness 
and has thrown away the immanent aspect of ex- 
perience as philosophically unsubstantial, though it 
has a value for exoteric purposes. And it should 
be noticed that the humanistic tendencies and impulses 
of art, religion, beauty, and social sympathy have been 
delegated to the plane of immanent consciousness. 
These impulses, however lofty and noble, may have 
a value in the divided vision of life but have no place in 
the expansive undivided transcendent consciousness. 

At the basis of immanent experience lies avidya 
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which has the double capg,ctity of concealing the truth 
of identity and holding a scene of multiple existences. 
Avidya has an epistemological and a creative function. 
It screens our consciousness. It has individuating 
capacity. In Vedantism the epistemological aspect has 
been more emphasized and the whole order of existence 
has been supposed to be a psychical illusion and nothing 
real. The vyavaharika existence and the pragmatic value 
of the experienced order have been set aside. The prati- 
bhasika existence or psychological ideality of it has 
been emphasized. 

But in any case avidya is the root cause of the 
cosmic appearance, be that appearance extra-mental or 
objective, mental or subjective. But both these forms 
are prevalent in Advaitism. If the objective order is 
guaranteed some constancy and externality, it is supposed 
to be rooted in maya. The Vedantists use the word in a 
cosmological or ontological sense. The word avidya is 
used in the epistemological sense. 

But in Sarnkara’s system the epistemological 
functioning of avidya is more significant than its 
creative functioning, for no sooner does the epistemo- 
logical functioning cease than the truth of identity 
is revealed and the creative functioning gets a rude and 
a sudden check and in no time dies out. The epis- 
temological functioning is accepted by all, though the 
creative functioning has not been accepted with equal 
emphasis. Those who regard the creative functioning 
as equally important have to maintain an objective 
extra- mental world. We notice, therefore, a tendency 
among a certain section of the followers of Sarhkara to 
dispense with the creative order as a subjective illusion 
acquiring an apparent objectivity through inter-subjective 
intercourse. 
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This avidya hides the identity-consciousness 
though it has its locus in it. The identity-conscious- 
ness is the locus as well as the object of avidya. 
Avidya has no definite origin. Still it is not eternal. 
It vanishes at the dawn of identity-consciousness. It 
has, therefore, a mysterious existence. It is neither 
sat or asat. It is an intermediary existence and is 
called illusory (mithya). And of its existence we 
are directly or immediately conscious. The witness- 
intelligence reveals its existence to us. The charge of 
begging the question — avidya creating saksi (witness) 
and saksi revealing avidya — does not stand, for, as 
Vacaspati points out, the percipiency is a potent fact, 
and its isolation and transcendence as witness-intelli- 
gence cannot in any way be affected by its association 
with avidya. The percipiency is then independent of 
avidya and its operation. The very existence of avidya 
is revealed by this percipiency of witness-intelligence. ^ 

Ramanuja has raised certain subtle objections against 
such an existence. These objections are ontological, 
epistemological and logical. 

One cannot determine the locus of avidya (asraya 
anupapatti). It cannot be either Jiva consciousness or 
Brahman. Jiva is a mode of consciousness, a mode 
created by avidya. Jiva cannot support it (the position 
of Vacaspati). Brahman is consciousness and opposed 
to Nescience. Brahman cannot support it (the position 
of Sarvajnatmuni.)^ 

^ Vide Advaitasiddhi, p. 585. 

Ajndnasya cidbhdsyaive api citeli svaprakdsatvena tad bkdsyatvat, . . . 
Ajndnasya ciddsrayaive cidddhinasthitikatve , pi citi avidydsritatvatadadhi- 
nasthitikatvayorabhdvdt . 

® Vide ^rtbhdsya, p. 73 (Narasimhacarya^s Edition). 

Sd hi kimdsriiya bhramam janayati f Na tdbajjwamdsritya ; avidya pa- 
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The authors of the Nyayamrta and the Srutaprakasika 
have also pointed out that Vacaspati’s argument is 
vitiated by a circle. The position of another nescience 
different from the limiting one does not give any relief. 
It leads to a regress. Moreover, who determines this 
jiva It cannot be jiva himself, for, it begs the question, 
nor Brahman, for, it has no ignorance.’' These charges, 
as Madhusudana Sarasvati points out, are false. The 
fallacy that jiva has its origin in avidya, which, it, 
again, supports, is no fallacy, for, both of them are co- 
eternal. The percipiency of jiva is not dependent upon 
avidya. Avidya can put a limitation upon its being but 
cannot totally eclipse it. Its percipii presupposes 
consciousness. And nescience and consciousness are 
not exactly inter-dependent. Nescience has its locus in 
consciousness, but consciousness exactly is not located 
in nescience.'* And lastly the jiva and Isvara consci- 
ousness have an origin in nescience. They are 
creations of it, which ultimately must be supported in 
jiva-consciousness and located therein. 

Sarvajnata Muni and Vivaranacarya locate avidya 
in Brahman. The author of the Nyayamrta thinks it 
impossible, for. Brahman is opposed to avidya and 
cannot support it A Vivaranacarya replies that Brahman 
is not opposed to it. 

The position and negatiofTof avidya and its location 
in Brahman all come under conceptual thinking, but 
Brahman transcends it. And so long as avidya is 

rikalpitaivdjjivabhavasya. Ndpi brahmdsritya ; iasya svyamprakdsajnd' 
nasvarupatvendvidyd mrodhitvdt^ sd hi jhdnabddhyd^bhimaid, 

^ Vide A^ydydmria^ voL iij p. 352, 

Kimca fivesparayorjivesviirdbhydm kalpitaive uimdiraydi, Isvara 
(Brahmajt) fivakalpitatvenyonyairaydt, 

^ Vide Advaita Siddhi, p. 585. 

^ Vide Nydydmrta, p. 338. 
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operative, its basis and object are Brahman. It is 
posited and denied in it, though it is not denied by it. 
The determinate and indeterminate concept of Brahman 
originate with this position and negation of aviclya in 
Brahman. 

This way the fallacy of begging the question does 
not rise, for percipiency and location have different 
origin. Consciousness modified by avidya is the perci- 
pient, consciousness unmodified is the locus. 

Avidya, as an existence, escapes logical and 
categorical determination. It is neither sat, nor asat, 
the sat is permanently objective. It is identity-cons- 
ciousness. The asat does not exist, nor is its existence 
conceivable, e.g., sky-flower. Avidya is not sat ; had it 
been so, it would not have been destroyed, nor it is asat, 
for then it would not be the materia of illusory existence. 
The former denies the possibility of liberation, the 
second makes it positive, and the basic principle of the 
world- illusion. It is and is not. Ramanuja considers 
such an existence an impossibility and far removed 
from experience, and that which is removed from experi- 
ence is not true. Something appearing in experience 
cannot be false. 

The author of the Srutaprakasika contends that an 
existence which is neither real nor false does not meet 
experience. Existence must be either real or non-real. 
It cannot be both at the same moment. Had it been 
so, it would produce an all round confusion in knowledge, 
in experience and in categories. ^ 

This contention of Ramanuja — that which forms the 
object of experience is true —dispenses with the distinction 
between illusion and realities. The transitory appear- 


Snitaprakatika, p. 170. 
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ances are not truth, though they are objects of knowledge. 
‘ Anything appearing, and therefore true ’ is a proposi- 
tion, logic cannot give assent to. Truly things which 
appear in experience cannot be either sat or asat ; they 
are not sat, for concrete existences have no permanence, 
nor asat, for they appear. The conclusion is neces- 
sarily forced upon us ; they are mysterious. Ramanuja 
seeks to make all objective experiences valid, a conclu- 
sion not supported by facts. * 

The Samkarites analyse existences into three 
groups : — 

(1) Transcendentally real. 

(2) Empirically real. 

(3) Tucca or imaginary. 

Brahman is Real. Imaginary existences are no 
existence. Empirical real is of two kinds, the one has 
a pragmatic importance and value (e.g. the ordinarily 
objective things), the other has no pragmatic reference 
(e.g. rope-serpent). This distinction is not universally 
accepted. The author of the Vedanta Siddhanta 
Muktavali sees no reason for drawing a line between 
illusory existences. 

This elaborate analysis has made it possible for the 
Saihkarites to affirm existences that are at once real and 
non-real, and they cannot accept all appearances to be 
truth, though they can readily agree to their positive 
and determinate character. The fundamental difference 
between Sarhkara and Ramanuja and other theistic 
thinkers originate from the standard and test of truth. 
Ramanuja accepts the validity and value of experience 
in knowledge and to him and his followers whatever 
appears before or forms the object of consciousness is 

^ Fide discussion on Sat Khydiivdda^ 
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truth. The main function of consciousness is to 
enlighten experience, and it would be the height of folly 
to go against the evidence of self-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness cannot go against its own revelation and 
commit suicide and self-negation. The evidence of 
self-consciousness even in false perception cannot be 
doubted ; that something appears and that it is real is 
a judgment which has theoretically the highest value, 
although its falsity is soon discovered when it escapes 
practical determination. Its theoretic assuredness is 
a fact, though it is a moment after declared false, 
because it fails to satisfy. ^ 

Madhva, like Ramanuja, would accept the evidence 
of self-consciousness in false perception, which is false, 
not because the appearance itself is false, but because a 
particular appearance is taken in for a completely 
different one. The falsity is in non-discrimination and 
consequently mistaken or wrong localization. The 
appearance is not false but the localization. 

Sarhkara accepts the positiveness of appearance, for 
it is a fact in knowledge and cannot be ignored. He 
agrees so far with Ramanuja and Madhva, but its 
positiveness and definiteness in spatial or temporal 
localization are no mark of its truth. Samkara’s test of 
truth is purely metaphysical. A thing may appear or 
may not, but this does not constitute its truth. A 
positive appearance which subsequently dies out is no 
truth. The epistemological or psychological test of 
truth as appearance to or object of consciousness has 
been set aside in favour of a transcendent test, for the 

^ Vide ^ruiaprakasika, p. 170. 

Sato^ sadvilaksanaivdmasatak sadvilaksanatvam ca hi drstantj na tveka* 
syobhcLyavailaksanyafii vyaptivirodhah, Sadasadvilaksariatvam 

kvacidapi na dtstami sadasadaimakatvaip dr^tamiti. 
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epistemological dualism has no room in the transcendent 
identity of being. ^ 

The self-conscious evidence of an appearance in 
false perception does not prove its endui'ing truth. 
The falsity of the appearance, Sariikara holds, 
does not consist either in the wrong localization 
or non-adaptability for practical purposes, but in the 
denial and negation. Sarhkara affirms that the pro- 
jection is true and real, and as appearance it has, 
for the time being, a real existence ; it is not the 
appearance of something previously perceived, nor the 
false location due to a confusion. But the projection is 
declared false and non-real as soon as its locus is 
perceived. As appearance it is then both true and 
false, real and non-real. Appearance, because of the 
evidence of self-consciousness, cannot be held true for 
consciousness reveals its existence as much as its non- 
existence. The self-conscious evidence is no guarantee 
• of its truth. On the other hand if the evidence of self- 
consciousness is to be believed in, we must accept the 
illusory (the real-unreal) character of an appearance. 
The self-consciousness evidence, therefore, cannot testify 
to the truth or falsity of appearance. This truth or 
falsity must be determined by a possibility or an impos- 
sibility of an enduring affirmation and existence.^ 

Ajnana has no definite origin though it has a 
definite end. The author of the Nyayamrta makes an 
oversight when he asserts that the avidya in rope- 
serpent has not this indefinite beginning, for this 
ignorance is a concrete functioning of the primary 

^ Vide Sdrzrakadhdsya, p. 449. 

Tacca samyagjndnamekarTipmn ; vasiutantratvdt , Ekarupena hydvas- 
\ thito yo^rthah sa paramdrthah. 

® Vide discussion on Khydtivdda^ 
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ignorance. The division of tula (secondary) and mula 
(primary) is arbitrary though useful in impressing the 
distinction of realities, having or not having pragmatic 
value. But both are in essence the same, the tula is 
the concrete application of the mula. 

Again, the positive character of avidya has been 
called in question, for something positive originating 
bhava is almost contradictory. It breaks the com- 
munity of the nature of cause and effect and the 
Nyayamrta reports that if a position (bhava) can give 
rise to a negation (abhava) then a reality can cause an 
illusion.^ 

Madhusudhana Sarasvati points out that positiveness 
and truth are not identical. An appearance, either of 
bhava or abhava, is positive, since it is, but it is not 
true, since it is not. Positiveness (bhavatva) denotes 
difference from mere negation or abhava. To indicate 
this difference, avidya is said to. be positive but it is 
not truth and truth is that which exists eternally in one 
mode of being.^ 

The community or identity of cause and effect is not 
a fact, and cannot be established ; had it been so, an 
illusory effect would not have been illusory, for the 
locus of such an appearance is not phenomenal or 
illusory. The locus is the changeless being. The 
satya is never a transforming causa materia^ though it 
is the locus of the entire causal-effectual chain. The 
Sarhkarites affirm that effectual changes are possible 
of avidya, but never of the Sat-Brahman. The 
positive avidya is liable to transformation and here 

^ Vide Ny5,ydmftay voi. ii, p. 299. 

Abhdvasya bhdvopdddnkatve asatyasya satyopaddnakatvdpdidt^ 

Vide Advaitasiddhif p. 544. 

Bhdvatvam cdtrdbhdvavilaksa^atvamdtrani vivaksitam^ 
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the law of community (and not identity) of cause and 
effect may be true. But the truth of turiya Brahman 
is fixed and unchangeable.’' 

It may be argued : atman is the positive of all 
positives. And why should it not be the causa materia 
of the universe ? 

The objection really overlooks the nature of material 
cause. The positiveness of existence does not consti- 
tute the materiality of causation. Materiality lies in 
the possibility of transformation in the form of effect 
and this possibility is denied in the case of atman. ^ 

The Nyayamrta contends that ajhana is non-existence 
prior to jnana. Let this be the cause of the world- 
illusion. 

This makes knowledge, even illusion, impossible, for 
illusion to be illusion must appear, and this supposes the 
priority of jnana. The consciousness of ajnana is 
jnana, which is naturally prior. Besides, the prior non- 
existence as such has in itself no character. It acquires 
a character in relation to a particular object or thing. 
This speciality or particularity at once marks it off as 
the originating cause of something particular, but it is 
not sufficient to produce the non-specialized world- 
illusion. The prior non-existence indicates a stage in 
the origin of effect, it is just the state where the effect 
has taken no concrete shape but is about to take it. 

Next come the epistemological difficulties. If avidya 
is positive,— and positive it is, — and inert, it must have 

^ Vide Discussion on Causation. 

^ Vide Advaitasiddhi, p. 545, 

Bhavatve ca bhdvopddanakatvaniyamaditi--cenna ; ajnanasya bhramasya 
ca bhdvavilaksanatve^pyupdddnopddeyabhdvopctpaUeh. Nahi bhdvatva- 
mupdddnatve upddeyatve m prayojakam ; dtmani tadadarsandl^ kimivanva- 
yikdranatvamupdddnatve tantrani . 
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a percipi. This percipi can either be pure or (reflected) 
vrtti-consciousness. The former makes avidya as much 
real as pure intelligence, and its reality consists in 
percipi, for anything not perceived does not exist, and 
since this percipi is an everlasting fact, its esse will 
necessarily be continuous. This renders liberation, 
the cessation of avidya, impossible. * 

The latter is evidently an impossibility. A vrtti 
consciousness (mental modification) requires the illumi- 
nation of witness-intelligence reflected in another vrtti 
and so on. This leads to a regress ad infinitum. If 
avidya is revealed to a reflected consciousness, libera- 
tion will be impossible. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati points out that avidya is 
revealed to witness-intelligence, and not to pure cons- 
ciousness. Its percipi is not Brahman, for it has no 
object and it does not reveal, though it is intuition 
itself. The witness reveals avidya, which forms an 
accident to it. And if one can transcend the witness- 
state, avidya has no existence for one, and the continuity 
of avidya is neither actual nor desirable. Liberation is 
cessation of ignorance, and this one feels if one can 
cross the state of saksi and fix one self to the transcen- 
dent isolation often experienced in witness-conscious- 
ness. 

The assertion of the Nyayamrta that the percipi of 
avidya is its esse is not a fact, for the Sariikarites 
maintain the co-eternal existence of avidya and intelli- 
gence. The location of avidya in Brahman is denied, 

^ Vide Nyllydmrtat vol. ii, p. 335. 

Kimcdvidydkimsuddhasdksicaitmiyenaibabhati kimvrttipratibhnbitenaiena. 
Nddyah. Nirdosacitprakdsyatvendjndnasya pdramdrihikaivdpdtdt , Mokse- 
pitatpraUiyapattesca . . . VrUerapivrttyamtarapratibintbiia saksivedyatvena- 
vasthd paten a iad-pratibimbitatadvedyaivemoksepi vrttipratztydpdtdcca. 
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for Brahman is expression and expressiveness is an 
attribute of saksi or witness-intelligence, but not of 
Brahman.^ 

The witness-intelligence which is reflected cons- 
ciousness in avidya-vrtti (avidya modification) is expres- 
sive of avidya. The charge of infinite regress is futile, 
for a vrtti does not require the illumination of another, 
it is capable of illuminating itself ; and Brahmananda 
points out that saksi, the percipient-intelligence, ex- 
presses avidya as an object of knowledge, positive in 
nature, different from mere non-existence or tucca. 

Further, the apprehension harboured by Ramanuja 
that avidya by concealing identity-consciousness natu- 
rally kills it — and concealing in this case is actually 
killing and not merely preventing its origination, for 
identity-consciousness does not originate — is ground- 
less, for it has been asserted by Samkara that in super- 
imposition the locus is not affected in the least by 
avidya and its products. Again avidya cannot totally 
eclipse identityrconsciousness. Its own percipi is a 
positive proof of the conscious esse.^ 

Ramanuja thinks that this charge is not tenable in 

^ Vide I A dmitasiddMf p. 575. 

Sa cavidyd saksi vedyd^ na tu suddhacUprakdsyd, Sdk^l cdvidydvftii-' 
pratibimbitacaitanyam, Tena nirdosaciiprakdsyatvendjndnasya pdramdr- 
thikatvapattild moks€^ pi iatprakdsdpattiJi^ na ca taddmmavidyayd nivrt- 
tatvdt pfaka^dbhavah, prutltimdtrasdrirasya pratUyanuvrtiou nivritayogd- 
dityddi dosdnabakdsah. 

Vide ^rtbkdsy a, 

Avidyayd prakdsaikasvarupam brahma iirohita7n--iti badatd svarupa- 
n&sa eboktali syat. 

Vide ^rutaprakdsikdj p, 

Jhdnam hi dravya^n tasya svarupdiirekena samkoca vikdsdtmakama- 
vasthddvayamabhyupetyam, atastaUirodhdnam karmuf^d tatsamkocah ; ianni- 
vrttistuprasarah, sa eva prakdiah, sa canityah. Tasya nityatve^pi nityasya- 
jndnadravyasya svaprakdsaivabddah svaprakdsana rupaprasdrandhratvani- 
bandhanah. Atoh avasthadvayasydgamdpdyiivM—dravyaift nityameva. 

10 
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the dynamic conception which admits of expansion and 
contraction of consciousness, but behind these function- 
ings, consciousness is a constant experience. The author 
of the Srutaprakasika points out that Ramanuja’s posi- 
tion can safely accept the successive appearance and 
disappearance of conscious functioning, but in Sariikara’s 
identity-consciousness the possibility is denied, and 
hence if obscuration due to avidya is to be accepted, 
naturally the fact of its ever being concealed becomes an 
inevitable conclusion. But surely this is an overshot. 

Avidya, to the Samkarites, is, not the negation of 
knowledge or consciousness. It is not the prior non- 
existence of knowledge, for consciousness and its prior 
negation cannot simultaneously exist. 

Again, avidya is not opposed to jnana, for two 
opposites cannot co-exist, nor is it a complete negation 
of jnana, its knowledge is a denial of this assertion. It 
is to be conceived as positive, different from conscious- 
ness, but not completely opposed to it. It is opposed 
to knowledge but not the contradictory or denial of it. ^ 

Ramanuja has pointed out that avidya, according 
to the above affirmation, has always a reference 
direct to jnana, be it conceived as a negation, 
opposite or contradictory, of jnana. Since it cannot be 
conceived in itself apart from this reference, why should 
not we regard it as a prior negation of consciousness, 
rather than a positive something opposed to knowledge. 
Experience also reveals prior negation of consciousness. 

’VidiQ Advaitacinta Koustabha. 

Ajndnantu jndnasdmdnyavirodhi^ 

Tasmdt jndnasdmdnya virodhi, 
BhdvarupamaiMnamavaiyamafhgtkdrttavyam, 

Vide Citsukht, p. 57. 

Anadi bkdvarupam yatvijndnena villyate. 

Tadjnanamiti prajndlak^anam sam^racak^aie. 
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Samkara denies that nescience has any direct 
reference by way of contrast or negation to knowledge. 
Nescience is conceived and truly conceived in itself as 
an existence, and for mere existence it does not require 
any reference to knowledge by any inherent necessity, 
though, it is no doubt true that its existence is revealed 
by consciousness. This revelation apart, nescience has 
no reference to knowledge. Logically the prior non- 
existence must have a particular locus and a reference. 
It cannot be an absolute or indefinite concept. This 
requires the particularization of the prior negation as 
negation of knowledge. This specialization and definite- 
ness at once deny its own knowledge and consciousness. 
Of course, it can at once be said that prior-cognition 
refers not to the basic consciousness, but to particular 
states of ignorance. But even this particularity of 
prior-non-cognition requires an objective reference either 
known or not known. If it is already known, we can- 
not any longer speak of its prior-non-cognition. If it is 
not known, we cannot specialize the prior-non-cognition, 
which without particularization is not definite, and 
an indefinite prior-non-being cannot have a logical 
support, for it makes everything originate all possible 
things. 

And, again, the prior-non-cognition cannot account 
for the non-specialized ajnana of susupti. The even 
continuity of non-cognition of susupti at once requires a 
definite existence which is indeterminate in character. 
This conscious non-cognition cannot be explained away 
in negative terms. It is not altogether opposed to 
knowledge, for it is expressed ; nor is it prior-non- 
cognition, for the prior-non-cognition, as referred to 
above, cannot be non-specialized and indeterminate. 
The indeterminate susupti is a positive proof of the 
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existence of avidya as an actuality. It is an indefinite, 
indeterminate, positive existence. 

The contention that the direct experience ‘ I do 
not know anything besides me ’ refers to definite 
ignorance but not to indeterminate nescience does not 
stand logical scrutiny. This definite ignorance may 
imply either a mode of nescience or a definite negation 
of knowledge. The former accepts the positive character 
of nescience. The latter denies it, and it is involved 
in subtler inaccuracies of prior-non-cognition. The 
dynamic character* of notion may imply and actually 
does involve an expansion and a contraction in determinate 
consciousness, for determinateness at once necessitates a 
definiteness in expression which immediately calls for a 
contraction. This contraction, Ramanuja characterizes, 
is a prior-non-cognition. It is a negation implicit or 
explicit of another determinate expression. The con- 
traction connotes a negative sense. It is nothing 
positive. 

But it may be argued that the contraction is as much 
a positive functioning as expansion and expression. In 
this sense it has a positive character and is not to be 
understood in a negative way as the opposite of 
expansion. It cannot be contradictory. It can 
indeed be contrary but a contrary does not mean a 
mere negation, but a positive affirmation. This also 
lends a positive character to ajhana. 

We conclude : Ramanuja and the theistic school 
deny nescience, Sarhkara accepts it, consciousness in 
Sarhkara is static, in Ramanuja, Jiva Gosvami, Madhva, 
Nimvarka, Vallabha it is dynamic. The Absolute in 
Saihkara has no history, it is a fact, the most positive 
fact in experience, though it transcends experience, its 
formation, history and development. Saiiikara’s Absolute 
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is complete transcendence of being, the denial of all 
relational concepts, Ramanuja’s is essentially one which 
does not deny, but harmonizes all relational concepts in 
its being though it also transcends them. It is not a 
scheme of relations though every relation is a moment 
in its being. 

In Sarhkara experience has lost itself in intuition, in 
Ramanuja experience has a place and forms an impor- 
tant factor in the integral whole in intuition. Intuition, 
in one case, transcends experience, in the other it 
absorbs and assimilates experience. In Ramanuja, 
therefore, every element of experience has a value and 
an existence, even false percepts are to him not totally 
false, they have an existence but an existence that does 
not satisfy practical demands. The Madhvites, like 
Ramanuja, accept the truth of experience though they 
would ascribe false percepts to misdirected localization ; 
but none of the elements, the locus or the percept, are 
false ; the falsity lies in the apparent synthesis of two 
elements quite different and discrepant. The synthesis 
is false but not the elements. It unites those which 
cannot be united. The relation, the synthesis, and the 
reference are- illusory. Appearance, therefore, (even 
false appearance), has a place in the Order of 
existence and is to be assimilated in Being. The 
Saihkarites can accept the pragmatic value of appearance 
and would readily grant into it a positive reality but 
would deny absoluteness to it. It is the creation of 
practical reason which carries with it the duality of 
subject and object, self and not-self, appearance and 
reality. And so long as practical reason dominates, the 
realm of appearance would find a place side by side with 
the transcendent Being. But the intuitions of practical 
reason, though apparently self-evident to pragmatic 
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and empirical consciousness, have no transcendent 
existence, and pure reason accepts them as categories 
of existence true only in divided vision of life in 
immanence. 

In Sarhkara the claims of practical reason have not 
been synthesized with the affirmation of transcendent 
intuition. The division between pure and practical 
reason is clear and definite. The immanent existence 
with its promise and potentiality has been denied a 
being in transcendence. The division of pure and 
practical reason has been resolved into a harmony in 
the theistic teaching of the dynamic conception bf life 
and experience, the affirmation of practical reason 
becomes one with the intuitions of pure reason. 

And will and reason are not contrary factors in 
life. The dynamic view of consciousness has rendered 
this synthesis and fusion possible, a synthesis which the 
Sarhkara Vedantists think well-nigh impossible. To 
them willing or energizing is operative in nature’s plane 
and the supra-natural is transcendent quiescence far 
above nature’s formative functioning. The dynamic 
interpretation of life-consciousness makes it possible 
for the theists to refute this assertion that willing is a 
formative principle, ultra-blind and unconscious. On 
the other hand the theists would point out that willing 
is equally operative in supra-natural plane and manifests 
tendencies which would at once mark it as conscious, or 
to put in other words, consciousness is essentially willing. 
We cannot draw an artificial distinction between them. 
The same reality which is consciousness is also willing 
or it is the willing-consciousness or self-conscious 
willing. 

Sarhkara’s stress on the completely static trans- 
cendence has, no doubt, created a gap between the 
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transcendent consciousness and the immanent experi- 
ence and he has been forced to explain away the 
intuitions of practical reason as quite illusory and false 
in metaphysical import. Ramanuja has healed up the 
gap and the intuitions of practical reason have an 
epistemological basis and a metaphysical meaning. 

This has been made clear in their interpretation of 
illusory-perceptions. In Sarhkara avidya or nescience 
is the root cause of illusory-percepts. It hides the 
locus and makes new projections. This projection is 
not non-real, for it appears and not real, for it is denied, 
no sooner than the locus is disclosed clear before view. 
But this projection has an objective reference inas- 
much as the percept is not a mere hallucination. And 
the temporal and spatial reference lends to it a realistic 
touch. A mere subjective impression has no localiza- 
tion in space and time. It is of the mind, it remains 
ever as a mental content. 

Again, the content of an illusory perception is not 
to be confounded with memory-images. A memory- 
image occupies a position in mental-continuum and has 
no reference to anything outer. It cannot be mistaken 
for reality so long as there is clear consciousness of its 
being a memory-image. To say that false perceptions 
are due to the confusion between a memory-image and 
an object owing to non-discrimination is quite fallaci- 
ous, for the very consciousness of its being a memory- 
image at once bars the possibility of a confusion. 

The false percept, therefore, r. is not a memory- 
image, nor is it purely subjective. The conclusion 
naturally follows that it is entirely a new creation ; 
something similar to it might have been perceived, but 
not the false percept itself. The Samkarites characterize 
such an appearance as mysteriously real affecting our 
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emotional and volitional nature. Its value for the time 
being establishes its so-called truth. The false percept 
has, therefore, a pragmatic value and importance but 
has not transcendent reality. It has also an objective 
meaning. Indeed, ^ there have been Vedantists of the 
extreme type in Sarhkara School who would deny 
objective existences and make false perceptions entirely 
subjective, for to them all existence is purely dream- 
like appearance. Appearance is purely subjective and a 
false appearance surely can have no objective meaning 
or intention. Whatever a false appearance may be, 
objective, quasi-objective or subjective, the Samkarites 
distinguish it as something newly created or originated, 
something which was not previously in the realm of 
experience, and which will ere long have no place there- 
in. This twofold character makes it at once a creation 
and a false creation. But nevertheless it is creation. 

The world of experience subjective and objective 
is a false show on the locus-consciousness. The 
intuitions of practical reason, the epistemological 
relativity are all working of avidya, which hides the 
locus and creates implications of practical and theoretical 
reason. 

Ramanuja accepting the truth of experience cannot 
naturally accept the above interpretation of false per- 
ception. Nothing to him is quite false, as everything 
has its proper place in the system of reals constituting 
our experience. A confusion can, indeed, arise between 
a presented datum and a represented image, or between 
two data of experience. Super-imposition naturally 
connotes false ascription of an idea to a thing which 
it is not. It cannot imply a new creation, which is 
neither sat or asat. Such a reality is far removed from 
experience. 
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Experience never deceives us but gives us know- 
ledge of actual and existing facts. The object appear- 
ing in false perception is not illusory but real in the 
sense that it actually exists, for, according to the 
Pancikarana, every material existence is a mixed sub- 
stance. None are pure. The mother-of-pearl has in it 
the element of silver and when silver appears we have 
the cognition of something that is really existent or sat.’' 

Madhva and his school accept with Ramanuja the 
truth of experience but offer a different theory of false 
perception. To them the elements of false perception 
are not false, for they are facts of experience. The 
falsity consists in wrong localization, and the localization 
is due to defective vision, which takes in a superficial 
picture of the locus. This picture calls up in memory, 
by the law of similarity, the original impression of a 
thing alike in appearance, but different in reality from 
the locus. And this impression is mistaken for reality.^ 
The Naiyayikas have the same conclusion with a little 
difference of explanation {vide System of Vedantic 
Thought and Ctilture). 

Valkrspa Bhatta, the author of the Prameya 
Ratnarnava (and a follower of Suddha-advaitabada of the 
Vallabha School) has attached an epistemolgical signifi- 
cance to illusion. An illusion is due to the functioning 

^ Vide Yatmdramatadtpika^ p. 12. 

Satkhydtirnama jTidnavisayasya styatvam, Tarhi bhramatvmn kaihamiti 
ced visayavydvahdm bddhddbhramaivmn . TadtipapddaydmaJt-panclkarana’^ 
prakrtyayd prthivyddisu sartaira sarvabhuidndm vidyamdnatvdt ; Ata eva 
mktikddou rajaidmsasya vidyamdnatvajin&navi^ayasyasatyafvam, Tatra 
rajatdmsasya svalpalvditatra na vydvahdra iti tajjndmm bhramah, Suktyani* 
sabhuyastva jndnddbhramanivrttiJi . 

“Vide Nydyamrta, vol. ii, p. 423. 

Tasmddanirvdcyakhydtyasambhavdt tidvuddharUpyasafuskdra sacivantdu 
stemdriyamsvasannikrstamsuktldamsamaiya'^tttdsadrilpydimandgrhndfUyan* 
yathakhydiirevayukid, 

11 
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of avidya, which dims the clarified philosophic vision 
of truth and sets up in its place a distorted view of 
things. 

This distortion is the creation of maya, which 
eludes our vision and originates a false impression, an 
impression not inherent in the thing in its true per- 
spective. Vailabhacarya writes, ‘thus deluded the 
intellect sees the thing transfigured but the thing is not 
transfigured.’ ^ Vallabha draws a distinction between 
a thing and its transfiguration. Maya functions in two 
ways : (i) firstly, it covers the thing in its true colour, 
(2) secondly, it creates a false impression, A false 
perception then is the presentation of a thing in a way, 
which does not hold it up in its true bearing, and which 
it actually is not. 

In other words, it gives us knowledge not in its true 
perspective. Vallabha does not believe, like Ramanuja, 
in the truth of experience immanent and positive, for 
it fails to represent the undivided nature of things in the 
integrity of the Absolute, a knowledge accessible to a 
vision uninfluenced by the inherent tendency of intellect 
to present a separatist’s consciousness. Again this 
theory is distinguished from the anirvacaniyavada of 
Sarnkara. Sarfikara accepts a creative functioning, besides 

^ VidQ Prameyaratnarnava^ 

Atalp sarvasya sarmrBpafvat sarvasya sarvatra vidyamanatvacca survasy a 
brahmatvamiti iuddho brahmamdah, . . . Vydmohikd mayd pvant vydmo- 
hayitvd iaMyabuddhou prdpancikasadmstusadrsam mdyikam paddrthamuU 
pddya purabsthitavisaye praksipati. Tadd paddrtJiagrahane tasy dpi 
grahandt iadmiisiaptdnafit bhramdtmakam bhavati. . . . Taya vydmohitd 
buddhifi paddHhd any athd many ate tup addrthd anyaihd bkavantlti. 

Vide SubodhintSrlmatbkdgavaty eh. ii, 9, 33. 

Taya vydmohitd buddhiJppaddrthd anyaihd many ate na tu paddrtM 
anythd bhavanti buddhyarthamevahi pramdndni sddhmtdni ca kdnicidbuddhi 
do^anivartakdni kdnicidgunddhdyakdni mdyd ca dvidkd bkramam janayaii 
vidydmdnam na prakd^ayaii avidyam&nam ca prakdsayati. 
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the epistemological functioning, of avidya, and this 
creative power sets up a subjective-objective appearance 
which possesses a particular spatial and temporal 
reference. In fact, it has the same position with the 
locus. Vallabha and his school do not go far. They 
simply accept the epistemological functioning of avidya 
which presents things in their bare isolation and 
concreteness and covers from vision the inwardness and 
identity of their being in the Absolute. But this 
identity is not exclusive of their individual nature and 
being. The individuality is retained, and not merged 
in the Absolute, though the individual being, apart from 
its reference to and position in the Absolute being, has 
no clear meaning and has actually been deprecated. 
The positive experience of isolated facts is false. 

We should now make a comparative study of the 
different senses in which maya has been used by various 
Vedantic teachers. 

The word maya has been used by Saifikara and his 
school to denote the creative force of Isvara, and the 
word avidya, the epistemological functioning of hiding 
up things. But in the absolute monism of Samkara this 
distinction has an empirical or pragmatic significance. 
From the higher transcendent outlook this distinction 
has been withdrawn, and importance has been laid upon 
the epistemological significance. The different senses 
in which the terms have been used by the Sarnkarites 
have been fully explained in my System of the Vedantic 
Thought and Culture. But for our present purpose, we 
can say this much that some of the Sarhkarites,* e.g., 

^ Vide Advaita Cintd Kaustava^ p. 48, 

Ajndnabhedena jtvabhedo *va§yamabhyupagantavya sarvasdstraprdmd- 
ny&t na ca jtvabhede^ anekaprapancesvarakalpandpaUirUwdcyam—'i^tcLpdttek, 
Na ca pratyabhijMvirodha tasyd bhramarupatvdt ♦ . . prakrte^ pi $va 
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the authors of the Advaita Cinta Kaustava, the Advaita 
Siddhanta Muktavali have gone to the extreme of 
obiiterating the distinction between maya with a creative 
significance and avidya with an epistemological signifi- 
cance and opine that the world-order including man, 
nature and God are creations, completely meaningless, 
from the transcendence of pure intuition. And the 
world-concept is an illusion of avidya or nescience. This 
school cannot accept the truth of creation even in 
pragmatic sense and, in consistence with the transcend- 
ence of Vedantism, has characterized the world-vision 
as a subjective, though innate, projection of avidya, in 
itself nothing real. 

Still, the Sarhkara Vedantism has a cosmological 
side, and the more ancient among Sarhkara Vedantists 
have accepted the creative functioning of maya and 
have thus laid a foundation for cosmogony of Vedantism. 
Maya in this sense is the sakti of Isvara. Everyone 
accepts the two-fold capacity of nescience, the power of 
hiding things from view, and the power of individuation, 
of showing the one as many, be this power merely a 
subjective projection or a real creative force. ^ 

Ramanuja, and the theistic teachers accept maya as 
the creative principle, it is the sakti underlying nature’s 
operation, inert but put under and controlled by 
Isvara. It is called prakrti, or abyakta. It is eternal 

svajnanakalpiiaprdpancasya svasvajnanopMtacaitonymnlivara eka eveil 
nanekesvara kalpandpattih sarvataniravirodhd vd, 

^ Vide Vivarana, 

Virfipajanakatvd kdranecchddhinatvdkdrena vd mdyd iti vyavaMrah 
Ekasminnapi vastuni viksepaprddhdnyena mdyd dcchddanaprddhdnyena- 
vidyeti. 

Vide Brahmdnandi . 

Yaira maya savdena sadasadvilaksanatvarupdnirvdcyatvasya nirfipand'' 
mrha vicUrakdryaianakatvarupamdyd , 
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and positive. It is not to be confounded with the maya 
of the Saihkara School, which, though positive, is not 
eternal. And the creative significance of maya is less 
prominent in Saihkara than in the theistic school, for 
there is a view-point, which denies creation or cosmo- 
logical evolution and regards the world as a transcend- 
ental illusion. But in the theistic school also maya has 
an epistemological significance, inasmuch as it has an 
influence upon finite conscious unit in dimming their 
spiritual insight and attracting them to the pleasures 
of a divided and egoistic consciousness on nature’s 
plane. 

Ramanuja says that the word maya is indicative of 
mysteriousness, something incapable of complete under- 
standing. It is the wonderful creative capacity of 
Parama Purusa through which it can realize its will 
and purpose.^ Venkata Nath Desika has the same 
thing when he says : the primal-prakrti, the principle 
immanent in evolution, is called maya, because of its 
possessing capacity for producing wonders or mysteries 
of creation ; it is called prakrti, for it unfolds or evolutes 
modes of existences out of it ; it is called avidya, as it is 
opposed to knowledge and inert in existence. Loka- 
carya, the author of the Tattvatraya has the same 
definition of maya. 

It has sattva, rajas, tamas as its constituents. He 
elaborates the concept. It is eternal and completely 
subject to Isvara’s will. It obscures the vision of 
truth and retards the joy of bliss. It originates false 
knowledge. It connotes not mere negation of knowledge, 


- Vide NyayasiddhWfijanam by Venkat Natha Desika, p. 8. 
Vicitrasrsiyupakaranaivdnmdya vikdrdnprakarotlti prakrtih^ vidydviro- 
dhddibhiravidyddiscocyate. 
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nor mere difference from knowledge, but a positive 
contradictory to knowledge. It is creative, ^ 

Nimvarka, Jiva Gosvami and Valadeva have no 
difference with Ramanuja regarding the conception of 
mayL Jiva Gosvami calls it the outer sakti of Isvara, 
having no direct touch with Isvara, though it is sub- 
ordinated to Isvara’s will and purpose. Purusottama- 
carya in the Vedanta Mafijusa says that the Pradhan is 
led to activity in the way as directed by the unseen 
destines of jivas by the will of God.^ Valadeva in his 
Govinda Bhasya calls maya prakrti. It is an equilibrium 
attained by equalization of sattva, rajas, tamas, the 
three constituents of maya, and is not to evolve the 
mysteries of creation by the Iksana — initiative sight of 
Isvara. Both of them have also pointed out the 
epistemological significance of maya of creating confu- 
sion, producing an egoistic consciousness, and fastening 
it to nature’s wheel. 

Vallabha and his followers make a distinction between 
maya and avidya. Maya is the sakti of Isvara, by 
which Isvara brings out the creative order of itself, for 
which any ascription of motive, but spontaneity of 
delight in the manifold, would be incompatible with the 
conception of Isvara as the supremely perfect being.^ 

'^Yi^eTattvairayam,'^.^^. 

Avidyasavdo vidydbhdvasya vidyetarasya vidyavirodkinasca vdcako 
yadyapi . , . jhdnavirodhiivena^vidyetyucyate inananandayorvirodhUi < . . 
vicitrasrstikdratvcinca parasparavilaksanavismayamyakdryakaratvam, Evmn 
bhu tdcidvastunah kdryakdrana ru pendnekavidhatvamdha , 

^Vide Veddntaratnamanjusd^ p. 24. 

Avyaktam kdranam yaitat pradkdnamrsisapttamaih, Procyate prakrtih 
surksmd niiyam sadasdddtmakam, Anadijtvddrstdmisdrinyd sripuru^oUam- 
ecchayd biksiptam sad gunavai^amyam bhajate. 

^ Vide Suddhddvaita Mdrtanda^ p. 19. 

Svamate maydyd api^ mama mdyeii vdkjdd bhagavacchaktitvenaiasydscd- 
bhhznatvena na paramatavanmdydsamvandhah. p. 2. Ndmarupabhedajnana- 
mevdvidyakam y na tu ie, Evamtiajlvabhedajndnam iathd kdryakdranabheda 
jndnamiti. 
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Maya has a two-fold capacity, evolution and involution, 
avirbhava, tirobhava. It makes thing appear before 
and disappear from, our vision. But this does not 
commit it to an epistemological principle. It is a power 
inherent in Isvara through which it can operate this 
successive appearance and disappearance. But this 
disappearance is not the working of nescience, which 
means obscuration of vision of things actually present. 
Had it been so, it would have no place or room in 
Isvara. Such an obscuration is the functioning of 
avidya, but not of maya. Avirbhava connotes the 
function of evolving, tirodhana, the function of with- 
drawing. Besides this creative functioning, the author 
of Suddha Advaita Martanda speaks of the epistemologi- 
cal principle of nescience which originates the differen- 
tial consciousness where there is none. The objects 
are real, the sense of division and individuality is illusory 
and the working of maya. 

We should note that the distinction we draw here 
between maya and avidya has not been strictly adhered 
to in the works of Vallabha and his followers. Sometimes, 
maya and avidya have been used in identical sense 
and the epistemological functioning of hiding from view 
a thing and creating a false notion has been attributed 
to maya. At least the term has been used in this sense 
by Vallabha in his Bhasya Subodhini on Srimat Bhagavat. 
But the author of Suddha Advaita Martanda and its com- 
mentator Ramkrsna have often distinguished their func- 
tions, referring to maya, the creative functioning, and to 
avidya, the epistemological functioning. We accept this 
distinction, because it is convenient, besides, it is on a 
line with the usual distinction held by the Vedantin. 

We may trace our chain of thinking. Being is 
consciousness and bliss. In Samkara, it is static 
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expansiveness, in Ramanuja and other Vedantists, it is 
dynamic fullness. Besides, the static principle of 
Brahman — Being, Sarhkara speaks of the dynamic 
principle of maya, the basic principle of the creative 
order. And it is the only dynamic principle in Sarhkara. 
But in the theistic teachers, besides maya, the physical- 
dynamo immanent in the world of nature, there is the 
spirituo-dynamo in the super-sensible world, which 
though transcendent in its operation, still offers the 
primal momentum to the creative instinct of maya and 
breaks its equilibrium and temporary quiescence, which 
it acquires after a long course of travailing in a particular 
cycle of evolution and involution. 

Before we actually come to the study of the creative 
process, our outlook will be clear from the beginning if 
we have a preliminary knowledge of the exact sense in 
which causation is viewed by Vedantic teachers. And 
this will throw illuminating light upon the creative 
evolution, and its relation to Brahman. 

The Aristotelean or the Naiyayika distinction of 
the kinds of causes does not find ready acceptance with 
Vedantic teachers who make a more convenient classi- 
fication of causes as material and efficient. This 
distinction has really no value in Sarhkara, for Sarhkara 
identity is the only truth. The manifold existence has 
been explained away as illusory. No doubt, this meta- 
physical attitude apart, Sarhkara seeks to retain, for the 
prejudiced consciousness, a theological attitude in 
philosophic vision and attempts to make synthesis of 
causation with identity. And the fruit of this synthesis 
is the celebrated Vivarttavada, which simultaneously 
accepts and denies causation. ^ A moment’ s reflection will 


^ See discussion on Causation. 
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make it clear that Vivartta is rather a denial than an 
acceptance of causation. And this is just in conformity 
with the logic of identity and transcendent oneness. 
The creative effort is an expression of will and will 
operates upon nature's plane and beyond this, its effort 
does not reach the supra-natural Nirvanic plane of 
existence. Even this retention of creative effort has no 
true significance inasmuch as Sarhkara Vedantism lays 
no stress upon creative evolution which is touched with 
a side-glance with a view merely to indicate Advaita as 
the denial of the creative-manifold rather than to start a 
cosmological theory of the evolution and involution of 
the world-process. Sarhkara has to interpret the sruti- 
texts and thus to offer a creative theory, and the sruti 
combines a common sense theological attitude with a 
far-reaching metaphysical insight. With this inner 
meaning of Samkara’s theory, we can proceed to study 
in what sense maya and Brahman are causes of the 
cosmic order. Brahman in relation to maya is Tsvara. 
Isvara is the efficient cause, maya, the material cause. 
But maya, as a separate entity, is not the cause. 
Sarhkarites maintain the identity of causa materia and 
causa eificiens, and Isvara in association with maya is 
the cause. 

The difficulty which arises before Sarhkara to 
assimilate the theological with the metaphysical attitude 
is not experienced by Ramanuja and the theistic 
teachers. Philosophy to them does not experience any 
opposition between the different attitudes of conscious- 
ness. Indeed, its problem is to make a synthetic fusion 
of these attitudes. The logic of causality has not been 
surrendered by them to the law of identity. A dynamic 
unity has been established in place of static identity and 

in dynamic unity, identity and difference play their 
12 
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individual parts. Identity and causation, thus, are not 
separate laws. Causation makes explicit what is 
implicit in identity. Causation accentuates the dis- 
cerning consciousness, identity, the synthetic cons- 
ciousness. Creativeness then has a definite place in 
the dynamic unity, for causation is a law that holds 
true both in natural and supernatural plane, though 
its mode of functioning is different. In the natural 
plane, it functions as a creative-evolutional process, 
in the supernatural, as a principle of self-expression in 
delight. But nowhere the creative or expressive effort 
is denied. In the nature’s plane this effort is succeeded 
by an effort in the contrary direction, involution ; in the 
supernatural plane this effort is continuous and the 
opposite course does never set in, for it represents the 
truth of absolute life. We speak of a creative effort in 
nature, for the dynamic stress here has a beginning, 
though this definite beginning is not a new creation out 
of nothing ; it is the beginning of a cycle, after a cycle 
has run its destiny and attained its fulfilment. We 
speak of an expressive effort in the Absolute, for the 
dynamic stress here is a determinate expression of 
being. 

Here, again, to all theistic teachers maya is the 
causa-materia, Isvara is the causa-efficiens. Ramanuja, 
Valadeva, Jiva Gosvami— all emphasize the identity of 
material-efficient causes, as the material cause has not an 
independent existence of its own. Ramanuja lays 
stress upon the directness of relation between Isvara 
and maya, Valadeva and Jiva Gosvami, on the in- 
directness of relation. Ramanuja characterizes both 
jiva and prakrti as predicates of Isvara, and as such the 
relation here has an inwardness, which it does not 
possess in Jiva Gosvami and Valadeva, who characterize 
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maya as the ‘outer-force’ having no direct contact 
with Isvara, though to avoid a dualistic appearance, they 
would describe it as a sakti of Isvara. Maya has not a 
direct touch with Isvara, though Isvara energizes it to 
action. This directness of relation has made Rama- 
nuja’s system open to criticism, for it makes uncons- 
cious and innate prakrti to be the predicate of Isvara, 
which is essentially conscious. Evidently an impos- 
sibility. 

Madhva avoids this difficulty by denying the identity 
of causa materia and efficiens. He keeps them 
separate. But prakrti is subject to Isvara. As a real, 
it has an existence dependent, and it is energized by 
Isvara and subordinated to his will. 

Vallabha holds the identity of efficient and material 
causes, for maya to him is the sakti of Brahman ; and 
Brahman wills to be many, it brings out the entire 
system. The creative system is the expression of his 
being. ^ 

Whatever may be the relation between the two 
causes, identity (direct or indirect) or difference, the 
retention of maya or prakati as a second substance 
raises a metaphysical difficulty of great moment — the 
difficulty of assimilating two incommensurable sub- 
stances. Even if it is said that maya transforms accord- 
ing to Isvara’s will, still the intractableness of matter 
has the potentiality and possibility of offering, by nature, 
a resistance to the conscious energizing. Ramanuja’s 
integration of maya in the being of Isvara is no help, 
for maya has an inertness, which makes it a substance 
opposed to Isvara. Though these Vedantic teachers 

^ Vide Ny&ydmfta, voL iii, p. 501. 

Etena prakriiviU^tam brahmcpMdnamiiinirasiam* 

Vide Anu-BM^ya (Benares Edition), p. 84, 
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have tried to remove the metaphysical dualism of 
Sarokhya by denying to maya an independent existence, 
still the dualism remains. Even Jiva Gosvami’s 
characterization of maya as the sakti of Isvara brings 
no relief, for Isvara by nature cannot possess a sakti, 
which is contradictory to its being. The dualism of 
consciousness and matter hangs in some form in these 
thinkers, and there is no reasonable escape out of it. 
But the theistic view has this relief that it institutes the 
complete subordination of prakrti and its transforma- 
tion under conscious initiation in place of unconscious 
evolution of the Samkhya system. Nature, in Samkhya 
unfolds herself by a blind necessity, a necessity which 
in the end reveals a purpose either to offer its choicest 
products for soul’s enjoyment or to reveal her inward 
worthlessness that the soul might know itself and be 
free. Unconscious nature thus assumes the character 
of a means or intermediary towards an end. This 
revelation of a purpose forbids the later teachers to 
speak of unconscious performance of a play. Nature 
has, therefore, a conscious guidance. It offers itself as 
an instrument to God for His llla-bibhuti. The 
demand of unity is thus satisfied by complete subordi- 
nation of prakrti. 

^arhkara feels the difficulty of assimilating an inert 
prakrti in the Absolute and characterizes maya as the 
sakti of Isvara, but the inherent weakness of this 
position must have been felt by him and his followers 
who at no moment find escape either in subjective 
idealism or in transcendentalism. Really the concep- 
tion of maya as the creative principle is a puzzle, for it 
is hard to reconcile the conception of creation with the 
conception of the transcendent Absolute. Vedantists of 
all types, objective idealists or transcendentalists put 
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a stress upon the transcendence of Isvara, for the 
isvara of Vaisnava thinkers or the Absolute Brahman 
of the Sarhkarites has not its true being revealed any- 
where in the world of maya or prakrti. 

Consistent thinking requires that either we must 
deny creation and the creative manifold or we must 
accept the creative manifold to be the self-expression of 
the Absolute ; but it is difficult to accept an expression of 
the Absolute through inert nature, though the theists 
have not refrained from accepting it. Sarhkara and his 
followers adopt the former hypothesis. Ramanuja and 
others adept the latter. 

The creative impulse is inherent in Prakrti, it awaits 
a glance, a consent, as it were, from Isvara to set itself 
working. In the fullness of time, the creative seeds 
begin to fructify, but before they can do so, they require 
a sanction from Isvara. The initial sight energizes 
prakrti. This is the only conscious influencing, if there 
be any, in creation. This divine influx, direct or 
indirect, binds Isvara to the creative order. Besides this, 
it has no other relation to it. The creation is, therefore, 
called lila of Isvara ; but for this influx, the term lila 
would not be appropriate, inasmuch as Isvara would 
be an indifferent on-looker and reduced to the category 
of the Purusa of the Sarnkhya system. 

The Vedantists of all schools give their support to 
the doctrine of lila, but the explanation differs to suit 
different philosophic casting. Lila signifies a spontane- 
ous sportive activity, as distinguished from a self-cons- 
cious volitional effort and stress. The idea of a free 
movement and movement in delight is expressive of lila. ^ 

^ Vide Brahniasuiram, ^Mtkctya Bhasya, Adh. '2,~iPMa 1, Su. 33, 
pp, 480, 481. - . 

EvamUvarasy&pyanapek^yakinicitprayojan&ntaraifi sv abhdvMeva keva- 
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Samkara lays emphasis upon the spontaneity of 
movement. The creative impulse in maya works spon- 
taneously, and Isvara in association with maya is the 
creator, but this does not imply that Isvara attains a 
definite purpose in this. Our emotional and volitional 
nature may demand the conception of a being superior 
in power and wisdom, and so long as empirical cons- 
ciousness dominates Hla has a meaning in this sense 
that it does not reveal the thing in its true colour before 
us, but draws up a picture for which we cannot assert 
any particular reason, and which is merely an appearance 
suitable to the capacity, and understanding and fulfilling 
the purpose of one to whom it appears and does not 
represent the real nature of being. In affirming the 
cosmic move being initiated by a conscious impulse, the 
Saihkarites trace the cosmic evolution to Isvara, though 
in calling it spontaneous the plausible meaning of the 
cosmic effort is lost. Lila is a mystery and reason fails 
fully to grasp it. Should we confess that in Sarhkara’s 
philosophy lila has no important significance, inas- 
much as Sarnkara denies creation in a real sense, and 
since the cosmic evolution proceeds according to the 
sum-total of karma of the previous cycle of existence, 
the whole thing has an airy import, so far as Brahman 
or Isvara is concerned. 

But the case is otherwise with Vaisnava Philoso- 
phers. Lila here has a wider, deeper meaning. To 
them, it is not only a self-conscious spontaneity, but a 
move of delight as well, spontaneous negatively because 
Isvara has no definite purpose to fulfil, positively 

lUdrupa pravrtiirbkavi^yati. Nahisvarasya prayojandntaraTtt nirupya- 
mdnarit ny&yatah srutito vd samvhwDati , . . Tathdpi paramesvarasya 
lUaiva kevaleyam^ aparimilasaktitvdt . . . Naivdtra kimcitprayojanamuU 
prekshitum sakyate ; dptakdmasruteh. 
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because it is free expression of his delight-self, delight- 
ful, because it is a free movement in bliss. ^ 

The functioning of will for a definite purpose is the 
work of a finite being. Isvara’s is willing but willing 
to no definite purpose, it must necessarily be an expres- 
sion in delight, for bliss is its soul, delight, the expres- 
sion.^ A step further and we may add that even 
volitional effort is centred in delight. Willing is a 
move to and in delight. And because in finite cons- 
ciousness such a move is directed beyond self, we 
become apt to identify willing with a conscious striving 
for the removal of a want or a need. But deeper 
psychological analysis reveals that willing is fed in 
delight, the final satisfaction consequent upon fulfilment. 
Willing is then the search and the expression of delight- 
consciousness in finite being and expression solely in 
the infinite. 

Corresponding to movement in delight in the 
inner being of Isvara, we have a reproduction of this 
movement in its outer being as constituted by maya ; 
and in this sense Hla in nature’s plane is the 
reflection of Ilia in spiritual consciousness. The trans- 
formation of maya at the will of God demonstrates 

Vide ^ribhasya, vo\. ii. (Madras Edition), p. 65. 

Tathaiva parasyapi bfahmanaJt^ 

Svasaihkalpamatravakliptajagajjanmasthitidhvamsdderlllaiva p?'ayojana- 
miti niravadyam. 

Vide Govindabkdsya on Brahfnamtra. Adh, 2, Pdda 1, 4>i7., 33, 
Paripurnasydpi viciirasrsiou pravrtiirltlaiva kevald nahi svaphaldbhisa?tdhi- 
purvikds . . , Lokasya sukhonmaUasya yathd sukhodrekdt phalanirapeksd 
nrUddiltld drsyate ; tathesvarasya ; tasmdi .svarupdftanda-svdbhdvikyebaltld. 

. . Srstddikmn Harirnaiba prayojanmapeksya tu ; knruie kevaldnandddyathd 
matiasya narttanam. . . Vmd phaldbhisandhi mdnandodrekena llldyata 
ityet&bat svikdrdt. 

® Vide p. 146. 

A^ahi lildydm kimcitprayajanamasti, LUayd eva prayofanatvdft. . . . 
Ltlaiva kevaleti vd. 
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the dependence of maya. This dependence is signifi- 
cant, for it establishes the lordship of Isvara every- 
where. Isvara possesses a mysterious power by which 
this subordination of maya becomes possible ; though 
an apparent contradiction exists between Isvara and 
maya, still the power of Isvara, a complete comprehen- 
sion of which, is not within the bounds of categorical 
thinking, renders possible what is apparently impossible. 
This acintya-sakti introduces an element of mysterious- 
ness in the conception of Isvara who escapes all of our 
attempts at logical determination and categorical 
definiteness. 

Sarnkara’s thesis of Brahman is intelligible. But the 
position of maya, and its denial, though a fact of positive 
experience, has in it a mysteriousness which defies 
intellectual assimilation. Indeed, it is difificult to logi- 
cally reconcile the claims of identity and causation ; to 
retain the former Sarhkara sacrifices the latter and with 
it the reality of the immanent experience. The divided 
life and consciousness with its imperative ethical and 
religious demands, and its entire foundation has been 
laid in a mystery and the silence of transcendence 
offers no explanation to it. As such maya has been 
ushered in to supply the missing link between trans- 
cendent consciousness and immanent experience. 
Ramanuja and the theistic teachers deny this quiescent 
transcendence and retain the possibility of a conscious 
awakening both in immanent and transcendent expe- 
rience ; yet they suffer from the difficulty of reconciling 
maya to the Absolute ; no doubt, this difficulty has 
been sought to be explained away by the inexplicable 
power of Isvara. In both systems inexplicability 
somewhere in some form remains. 

The rational quest of man tinged with a glow of 
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pride to conquer truth has the rude shock of at least 
discovering that truth in its nakedness is not revealed in 
the search. Some mysteriousness, some confusion 
hangs in the intellectual horizon ; the intellectual pursuit 
ultimately takes rest in humility and submission. 

We next come to the consideration of the principle 
of causality as held by the Vedantists. Causality has 
different treatments in Ramanuja, Vallabha, and 
Saihkara. And there runs a synthetic development of 
the concept through them. The clear understanding of 
the Vedan tic position, therefore, requires a full treatment 
of the theory with comparative touches on the reading 
of the problem by the other schools. 

Ramanuja and the theistic school have accepted the 
dynamic theory of causation, with the consequent 
possibility of parinama and transformation. 

Dynamism is the central concept and the whole trend 
of the systems gravitates towards it. The law of 
causation is a derivative concept, involved in the 
dynamism of nature. Sanikhya has the same view with 
this difference that dynamism in Saihkhya is essentially 
physical, in the theistic philosophers it is spiritual- 
material, spiritual in the inner being of Isvara, material 
in the physical world ; this material dynamism receives 
influences and stress from the spiritual dynamo. But 
whatever the difference may be, we cannot speak of 
effectuation in the spiritual dynamo, for effectuation 
presupposes the absence of the effect, the process of 
origination, though in this case nothing originates out 
of nothing. In the spiritual transcendence, we have 
a dynamic expression, nothing happens here, for 
everything is explicit; causation is thus denied in 
spiritual life, and not expression. The mediateness 
of differential thought is every now and then integrated 
13 
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in the immediateness of spiritual unity. Integrity 
has its expression in difference, difference its being 
in integrity, immediacy in mediateness, mediateness in 
immediacy. 

The immediate-mediate ness is apparent in spiritual 
being, for nothing in it is potential. But in nature’s 
plane, we cannot expect the immediacy of unity, for 
such a unity is self-consciousness and is true therein, 
but not in a plane which exists not for the self, but for 
the other. It is a being, but unlike self-consciousness, 
it is not a being-for-self, but really a being-for-other. 
This Being-for-otherness at once marks it off as an 
object, rather than an expression of Being (or Being-for- 
self). The law, therefore, which holds true in the Being- 
for-self as the law of identity holds true in Being-for- 
other as the reflection of this law, but the Being-for- 
other at once grafts upon it a form which to some extent 
distinguishes it from identity, though the sense of unity 
is never lost. And this law is causality. 

Causality is identity applied to its functioning in 
nature. Difference does not exist materially though a 
formal distinction has become a necessity, and this 
necessity arises from the nature of functioning. In the 
one, if there is functioning, it is only an expression, in the 
other, it is origination. Expression in dynamism is 
ever explicit in, and non-different from, the identity 
of being. Origination in dynamism is an event 
and makes out what is implicit in the identity of 
being. 

This origination differentiates causation from identity. 
Origination is a beginning and a beginning of a continuity, 
which implies a dating and a directing in time. But 
expression is an endless continuity, where time does not 
and cannot operate. Causation and time are categories 
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that can be applied to nature and its functioning and are 
indissolubly connected. 

Causation in the realm of Prakrti is also dynamic, 
it is also the expression of a force or a power operating. 
But where the expression in spiritual consciousness is 
no event, nor a happening, the origination is a pheno- 
menon, a functioning of force or power in a definite 
point of time. The concrete functioning is a pheno- 
menon, yet the phenomenon is not the cause though 
it invariably antedates the effect. The effect is the 
expression of the cause, though the expression here 
requires a grouping of conditions external and internal 
favourable to the transformation of the dynamic potency. 
Effectuation is essentially transformation which is at 
once a process and a product. Though this theory 
of causation is essentially dynamic, it has also a 
phenomenal aspect, in so far as it accepts the fact of 
transformation and origination. 

Indeed, in the dynamic theory of causation, trans- 
formation of the cause from one state to another is a 
special character, and, though in transformation the 
essence is kept in tact, yet transformation is a happening 
in a definite moment and as such the effect requires a 
process of transmutation before it can appear as existence. 

Quite similar to the above presentation of causation, 
is Vallabha’s own theory of causation. Ramanuja accepts 
a transmutation of the cause-form and its reappearance 
in effect-form where the transformation is supposed 
to be real and wherein lies effectuation ; Vallabha does 
not insist upon this transformation. He draws a 
distinction between a transformation which effects a 
change from a previous state, which is no longer 
within the bounds of the effect to attain and a 
transformation which effects a change from a prior 
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state, which is within the bounds of the effect to attain, 
e.g., Milk-curd illustrates the first, Gold-ornament, the 
second. 

The former admits the possibility of a movement in 
the direction from the cause to the effect, the latter, in 
two directions : from the cause to the effect, from the 
effect to the cause. In the second we have a re-trans- 
formation of the effect into the cause. This potentiality 
of re-transformation really puts a different construction 
upon the theory. It acquires a new meaning and a 
deep significance. In this sense, Vallabha, like Rama- 
nuja, draws no distinction between identity and causa- 
tion, for causation, as interpreted by him, is more of an 
expression, than a transformation. The possibility of 
an effect appearing out of, and again disappearing into, 
the cause, makes it really an expression of the cause- 
being, rather than its transformation. Really the 
interpretation of the theory in this way leaves no room 
for the separatist or distinguishing consciousness 
between cause and effect, and as such, the law of causa- 
tion here has been merged into identity of expression. 
Vallabha does not draw any distinction between causa- 
tion and expression, the theory of Abikrta Parinama 
really identifies the cause and the effect. ^ 

Causation, in Ramanuja, is a functioning in Being-for- 
other ; in Vallabha, it is functioning in Being-for-self, 
for he does not recognize any Being-for-other. We 
read in the Prameyaratnarnava, Prapancaviveka — 

^ Vide Suddhadvaita Mdrtaf^da^ p. 8. 

Yatkdsarpah saralak kunddlakardsca bhavati. Tadvat brahma sarm- 
kdratp bhavati. Na hi $arpasya kundaldkdre ko'pi vikdrak, Bhdsye tu, 
sarvdni iaijasdnyavikrtdnilyuktafp. Evanca suvaritasyanekdkdratve^ pi na 
suvarnasyclnyathdbhdvah . 

^ Vide Prapahcavivekaht p. 5. 

/itah propancasyabrahmdbhinnatvdt satyatvamahgikdryapt sridisaranaih. 
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‘ Since the cosmic manifold is non-different from Brah- 
man, its truth is to be accepted in Brahman. Those 
that perceive the emergence of the world-process from, 
and its consequent disappearance in. Brahman, are 
labouring under avidya.’ 

And it comes to this that, truly speaking, there is no 
causation, for everything has its existence in the being 
of Isvara. Tsvara is identical with its expression. 
Expression there is, but no origination. 

Though this identity-being is the truth of the causal 
theory, still the causal-concept is retained to denote the 
individuality of effects and this is the requirement of 
metaphysical consciousness which cannot transcend 
discursive thinking and marks the difference of effect in 
the identity of the cause. We should note here that 
this identity is the identity dynamic, which implies a 
difference in unity. This unity-difference concept is 
what we can achieve in our logical intuition. Though 
expression is identical with Being, still, in the dynamic 
consciousness the expression is different from the 
expressed. 

Vallabha recognizes three stages in the unfolding of 
consciousness, (i) Popular consciousness influenced by 
avidya receives the particularity of things. It is 
essentially a differential consciousness. (2) Metaphysi- 
cal consciousness is thinking in concepts and as such 
employs the concept of cause and effect, the relation of 
unity and difference in the interpretation of things. 
Even in the dynamic view of things one cannot transcend 
this limitation of categorical understanding and so long 
as logical consistency is the demand, understanding 


Ye punarutpattivinaskutsitatvabhedadayo dharm^i pratlyante^ te mayikd 
iti sudkibhirdkalanlymii* 
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anyhow assimilates experience in a synthetic whole. (3) 
Spiritual or intuitive consciousness, which presents the 
dynamic unity in its synthetic immediateness, absorbing 
and assimilating within it the mediateness of the meta- 
physical consciousness. The categorical consciousness 
is logical and analytic, the intuitive consciousness is 
psychological and synthetic and this synthetic vision is 
the culmination of our evolution in spiritual conscious- 
ness. ^ 

The theory of causation as parinama, or transforma- 
tion, or as expression, or immutable transformation, 
avikrta parinama, presents the dynamic view of life in its 
causal aspect. And in the immanent sense, Sarhkara also 
accepts the reality and eternity of effect and refutes the 
unreality or illusoriness of effects.^ The effect is not 
imaginary or asat. The asat or non-existent cannot 
appear ; whatever appears must be supposed to be 
existent before, though it may be hidden from view. 
Under opportune circumstances, and in fullness of 
time, the effect-form comes out of the cause-form. 
Sarhkara has gone further and urged for the conti- 
nuity of the effectual transformation on the strength 
of the evidence of the transcendent Yogi-consciousness, 
which reveals the past and the future just like the 
present. God’s foreknowledge has also been adduced 
in support of the reality, continuity, and eternity of 
effects. Sarhkara, in empiric sense, has given the full 
weight of his opinion to the dynamic theory. 

^Vi^^Prapancavivekahy^.L 

Ay am prapancah adhikdrbhedena iridhd bhdsatc. Tatra brahniabkutdnam 
brahnidtmaka eva suddho bhdsate. . . . Sdstrotpa^ina indnindm tu brah- 
madharma mdyddharfnayuktastattaddharma saiyaivamithydtvavivekapurvak- 
am bkdsate. . . . Avivekindm tu brahma dharma mdyddharnia yukiasiat- 
taddharmdndmekarupa jndnapurahsaram bhdsate. 

® Vide Brhaddranyakay ch* Brahman ii, Commentary of Samkara. 
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The dynamic theory — be it transformation or ex- 
pression— if it establishes anything clearly, establishes the 
identity of being in causation. Effectuation is only 
apparent, it indicates a change of form in transfiguration ; 
though the transmutation is supposed to be real, it 
is at best a phenomenal change. The change is not 
real ; at least, as a reality, its nature escapes determina- 
tion. If transformation implies the change of the 
complete being of cause, knowledge becomes impossible, 
for it makes the cause appear what it is not, at least the 
identity between the cause and the effect breaks. If 
transformation implies a change in the portion of the 
cause, the question arises : — is the portion different 
from or identical with the entire being of cause. If 
different, we are to make an impossible synthesis ; if 
identical, the complete being is changed, the effect 
becomes entirely a new thing. Vacaspati has the above 
criticism on the dynamic theory and points out that 
the theory does not give us any clear sense and the 
doctrine cannot be accepted in the way in which it is 
put. If any insistence is put upon the importance of 
transformation, the theory is open to the above criticism. 
The real import of the theory lies in establishing the 
identity of the being, rather than the truth of causation, 
or in other words causation has phenomenal but no 
noumenal import. In fact, there can be no substantial 
mutation as the theory supposes ; if there is a mutation, 
it is only of the form. No doubt, it can be urged that 
mutation in form is also real and has a being in the 
unity of Reality ; it is real and important in its signifi- 
cance inasmuch as it presents the immediacy of being in 
its mediacy and holds up Being in its concreteness 
and definiteness. Sarhkara and his followers would 
maintain that it is at best a metaphor. The momentous 
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problem is— Is the phenomenal concreteness really 
definable and categorically determinable ? Mediateness 
is what immediateness is not, the difference in 
mediateness is missed in the identity of immediacy, the 
relational import of mediateness has no room in the 
integrity of immediacy. 

Indeed, the whole difference converges to one and 
one point only, the static and the dynamic view of life 
and consciousness. Vacaspati, following the static 
conception has fought out the possibility of synthesiz- 
ing immediateness with mediacy.’^ Even this difficulty is 
experienced in the theory of expression, for a mediate- 
ness, a relational consciousness, is also involved in it 
and refers us to the same difficulty. Philosophy swings 
like a pendulum between two fundamental concepts— 
static and dynamic, and once we accept any one of them, 
the course of the subsequent thought is to a general 
extent determined to suit the original moulding. The 
dynamic vision has been accepted by Sanikara as the 
popular solution but it has been thrown overboard by 
the denial of the theory. He finds the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the relational or dynamic view of causation with 
the law of identity, for causation is a relational concept, 
and identity denies relation ; the one is the necessity of 
thought, the other transcends thought and its operation. 
A relational synthesis requires the working of causal- 
concept. Hence it has been necessary to define causation 
in a way which can preserve harmony with identity. 
Indeed, the dynamic view of causation has been 

Parinaminityata hi na paramarthiko^ iathahi-^tatsarvatmana va parina- 
medekadesena vd, Sarvdtmnd parindme kathain na tattvavydkatih, Eka~ 
deiaparindme vd sa ekadesastato bhinno va* bhimio vd. Bhinnascet katham 
tasya parindmah ; nahyanyasminparina7namdne* nyah pa^dnamateHipra- 
saihgdt, Abhede vd kathatn na sarvdtmand parindmah^ 
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sacrificed to the static view of identity. To Sarhkara 
the dynamic view is also a relational concept, and 
accounts for phenomenal changes. 

Vivarthavada is, therefore, the denial of causation 
and the assertion of identity.^ It presupposes pari- 
nama, or effectual transformation, for the identity is 
intelligible as the denial of the manifold. This denial 
requires a position, and as such we posit a world 
through a law of causation and then deny it to indicate 
the illusoriness of position and the reality of the identity. 
To establish unqualified monism on a secure basis, 
Vedantism simultaneously asserts and denies the 
manifold-existence in the identity of Being. If the 
world of appearance altogether be denied an existence 
in identity, there would arise a gulf between the 
transcendent being and immanent experience, and a 
metaphysical dualism would be the result. To coun- 
teract this possibility of thought the manifold world is 
posited, and then denied. Logically, affirmation goes 
before denial, ‘ is ’ before ‘ is not ’. Sarbajnatmuni is 
true when he says that vivartha presupposes paririama. 

We may still go further and say that vivarthavada is 
a frank confession of a failure to exactly determine 
causation. A change supposes a difference, for without 
difference it is no change. 

But it is hard to conceive a difference and an 
identity together. The difference of the effect cannot 
co-exist with the identity of the cause. Vacaspati ^ 

^ Vide Samksepasdrtrakam^ p. 40. Ch. 11. (Benares Edition.) 
Vivartatvddasya hi purvabhUmir 
Veddntavdde parindmavddah, 

Vyavasthite* smin pariudmavdde 
Svayam samdydti vivartav&dah, 

“ Vide Bhdmati^ p. 118. 

Ka]^ punarayam bhedo ndma, yah sahdbhedemikaira bhavet Paras-* 
14 
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thinks synthesis impossible. He inquires, what is this 
bheda, which is supposed to co-exist with abheda ? 
Are they mutually opposed ? If so, cause and effect 
will be totally different existences, non-compatible in 
nature. If there is difference, there is no identity, 
if identity, none can conceive a difference. So the 
attempt to establish difference in identity in causation 
fails completely. 

Ramanuja has raised an objection against the 
doctrine of identity as applied to causation. He 
writes, ^ ‘ Those who maintain the identity of the cause 
and the effect, and yet ascribe falsity to the effect, really 
do not prove the non-difference of the cause and the 
effect, for the true and the false cannot be one and the 
same. This being so, the alternative conclusion of 
Brahman being illusory, and of the world being real, 
may also follow. 

This charge is evidently due to a failure to dis- 
tinguish the law of identity, which has a transcendental 
import, from the law of causality which has an empirical 
import and to understand the true meaning of vivartha, 
which does not establish, but, on the other hand, practically 
denies causation. Samkarites never maintain absolute 
identity of cause and effect in the sense of transfor- 
mation, though the substantial identity is never denied. 
Ramanuja’s charge cannot arise if we bear in mind that 
Sarhkara’s philosophy accepts nothing but ^ an abstract 
identity. Causation is a dynamic concept and since 

parabhava iti cet^ kimaymn kdryakaranayok katakahdtakayorasti na vd. Na 
cet, ckatvamevdstiy naca ■ bhedah, Asticedbheda eva ndbhedah, Naca 
bhdvdbhdvayoravirodhah ; saMvasthdndsambhavdt. 

. ^ Vide SrlbhdsyoLy p. 43. Vol. II. (Madras Edition.) 

Ye tu kdryakdranayorananyatvcem karyasyamiihydtvdsrayena varnayantiy 
na tesdm kdryakdranyorananyatvam sidhyati satyarnithydarthayoraikyd- 
nupapaitsJi ; tathdsati brakmmpo mithydtvam iagafassatyatvani vd sydL 
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Saiiikara denies maya in the transcendent sense ; his 
philosophy has no true significance for any other concept 
besides identity, and so long as maya operates we have 
a causation in dynamic sense, operative only in the 
phenomenal universe, and this phenomenal universe has 
ideality but no reality. And, so long as this maya is 
actively functioning, Sarhkara’s philosophy maintains the 
duality of transcendent Being and the immanent 
experience, and causality is a concept of this immanent 
order. Its import, thiswise, does not affect the 
transcendence of Being. 

The dynamic concept is invariably associated with the 
personality of Isvara, the locus of sakti. This locus in 
Saiiikara is an abstraction of Being. But, since in the 
theistic teachers the sakti is the radiating energy and 
power of Isvara, it must be conceived as its expression. 
Isvara, then, is a concrete personal being, personal in the 
sense of possessing a being of its own, concrete because 
this being of Isvara is different from others. 

Though Isvara possesses a personality of its own, 
still it maintains its infinitude by its sakti, a power 
which gives support to all existence and carries the 
fruits of karma to its doer. Everything submits to its 
will. It saves finite beings from the travails of birth 
and death in the karmic plane by grace. In a word, 
its capacity is unlimited, infinitude implies this inex- 
haustible source of power and capacity, both qualitative 
and quantitative. Absoluteness connotes the fixity of 
being through all expressions. Isvara, as an infinite 
and absolute Being, conveys the idea of a centre of 
infinite expressions in energy and consciousness. 

But the existence of finite things is no bar to its 
infinitude, for, as all Vaisnava Philosophers have assert- 
ed that nothing exists quite independent of Isvara. 
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Ramanuja’s assertion of finite things and beings as 
predicates of Isvara, Jiva Gosvami’s affirmation of 
the bahiranga sakti as located in jiva sakti ; jiva sakti 
as located in svarupa sakti; Nimvarka’s denial of the 
independence of prakrti or spiritual reals (nature or man), 
all have the effect of propounding the infinitude of Isvara. 

The infinitude of Isvara again does not deny the 
personality of finite reason and consciousness, for the 
finite existences are real in the totality of being, and the 
evolution in consciousness and spirituality generally 
develops the vision of the unity of being. And in the 
fullness of spiritual attainment, the false egoistic cons- 
ciousness created by maya is displaced by the cons- 
ciousness of Kainkarya, a follower. The thin veil 
of maya sets up a false individuality and consequently 
a false freedom of karma on nature’s plane. But the 
dawn of knowledge transforms the self-directed move 
of will from its occupation in nature’s plane to the self- 
resigned spontaneity of love and service. In the course 
of this transformation will does not lose its individuality, 
but is spiritualized and is moved by the clear conscious- 
ness of being no longer the agent, but merely an 
instrument or a medium of service. This spiritualization 
or intellectualization of will is no surrender of its free- 
dom, but an expansion of being in the divine life and 
activity. Freedom in this plane meets no restriction, 
and gradually the movement of will becomes a matter 
of our being than an occasion of choice. The Vedantists 
of all schools have laid stress upon this freedom of being 
and movement in a supernatural consciousness. Will 
in nature’s plane is to a great extent determined by 
extraneous causes, though its relative freedom, the 
freedom of choice, is retained to accept imperatives of 
duty and to reject prohibitions of conscience. 
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The transfiguration of our personality unfolds the 
eternal relation that exists between God and Man. This 
transfiguration may be fitly described as the opening 
of the inner consciousness in wisdom and spirituality, 
and with it begins the initiation into the better and 
truer life — a life of more expansive consciousness, finer 
delight and greater service. Apart from this general 
import of spirituality the Vaisnavas accept the possi- 
bility of enjoying the hallowed presence and the 
sweet touch of the bodiless bodily presence of the 
divinity. A glorious vision opens in love which reveals 
the formless form of the divine. 

The topic is of absorbing interest to the Vaisnavas 
and is closely connected with the dynamic theory of 
expression. And the possibility of Tsvara’s assuming 
a concrete expression or form is a topic so momentous in 
our practical look of life and love, that we can hardly 
avoid a close treatment of the subject to examine the 
logical ground and validity of a notion which excites 
the devotional attitude of the heart and is supposed to 
give it satisfaction and rest. 

The Vaisnava teachers deny a physical form to the 
divine. They maintain that the divine has a shining 
form, not a material cast, but a self-effulgent spiritual 
figure. The Vaisnavas lay emphatic stress upon rupa 
(form) consciousness. The arupa (formless) conscious- 
ness has its being and locus in rupa (form) conscious- 
ness. This form-consciousness is not to be conceived 
as an occasional or temporary expression. Valadeva 
in his Siddhantaratna ' affirms the co-reality of 

^ YidLe'Siddhdntaratnam^ p. 50, 

Visesyena smrupena saha tasya samvandho nityah apfthaksiddha visesa- 
natvdt . Niiyasamvandhdpekst nyeva svaru pdnaiirekavacdmsi. 
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Bhagavan and its form. Both are non-different or 
identical. 

And for this affirmation they advance specially the 
Sruti texts and spiritual experiences. The Vidvatanu- 
bhuti (the intuition of the wise) has been a ground 
for such a conviction and belief. But such a possi- 
bility has been retained to connote the real import 
of the Absolute. If the Absolute is expansive and all- 
pervasive only, it is no Absolute, for it denies by its 
exclusive expansiveness the concrete expression. And 
anything truly Absolute must be simultaneously all- 
pervasive and concrete. Aparicchinnatva (unlimitedness) 
and paricchinnatva (limitation) are not contradictories ; 
they two together give us the full import of the Absolute 
and the finite. The being which can appear both as 
unlimited and limited, abstract and concrete, is really 
infinite and truly indefinable, for it denies all logical 
determination and is the synthesis of what is apparently 
contradictory. And this possibility is potential in the 
dynamic theory which synthesizes the concepts apparently 
contradictory from the static standpoint. Concreteness 
is not then opposed to the expansion of Being. 

Though Bhagavan and its concrete striving and 
effulgent expression are identical, yet a difference in 
them has been conceived possible by the acintya sakti 
of Isvara according to Jiva Gosvami, by visesa accord- 
ing to Madhva (Nyayamrta).^ Valadeva has also the same 
affirmation. A difference is appreciated where there is 
none through visesa. Jiva Gosvami says that Brahman 
by its mysterious power can show itself either as bodily 
or bodiless, but all the time it retains its uniqueness and 

^ Vide Bhagavafsandharva, p. 81, 11. 17-18. 

^ Vide Sarva Sambddint^ p. 143. 

Vide Nydydmrtai p. 497. 
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fixity J It can assimilate in its nature these contradic- 
tory appearances and still at the same time remain what 
it is. The Nyayamrta has almost the same conclusion 
when it states that the integral Brahman can assume a 
form, by visesa. 

Lokacaryya conceives such a possibility. Isvara has 
a beatific form, which surpasses intellectual apprehension. 
Vallabha and his followers also support this conclusion. 
Purusottama Krsna is the Absolute being, having differ- 
ent concrete expressions.^ The concrete personality of 
the Absolute is not always appreciated and understood 
and it is then that the Absolute appears as the all same- 
ness and generally is designated as aksara. But the 
aksara-being is an apparent homogeneity of conscious- 
ness, a homogeneity which soon reveals heterization 
which is integrated in the concrete unity of Purusottama. 
And Purusottama is the fullness of Being. Purusottama- 
carya has the same conclusion. He affirms that the 
beatific concrete form of bliss is attainable through 
devotion. The form of bliss is, therefore, no creation 
or appearance of maya.^ 

Vedanta Desika also accepts this possibility and he 
goes on to say that Paramesvara has forms, real or non- 
real, corresponding to eternal or eventual desires. The 
former is his being, the latter, an appearance. The latter 
sometimes becomes an occasional necessity to meet a 
temporary purpose or end in the regulation of cosmic 
events. 

Dialectic in Love 

Even in the expression of the Absolute Life in love 
and joy, the Vaisiiava teachers have conceived stages 

Sarva Saf>%bMim. 

^ Vide Prameyaratndrnavati^^. 1^2, 

"^Vide :Snitydnta Suradrtmtfp.lHity \h l2-\2» 
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of increasing psychological complexities in the har- 
mony and delight of infinite life. Ramanuja and 
all Vaisnava teachers have accentuated a transcendence 
in infinite life, a transcendence which the infinite 
can alone enjoy, a transcendence in love, glory and 
joy. The fit, the adept only, can have the privilege to 
enjoy self-revelation of the infinite to itself in transcen- 
dence which is the highest expression of delight. The 
self-expression on nature’s plane through maya is a 
shadow of the true and the actual life of love, and the 
finite consciousness cannot be long satisfied with the 
opportunities and privileges offered to it on nature’s 
plane. The delight of communion with the universal 
self in its self-expression through nature, society and 
humanity soon requires a greater fulfilment of enjoying 
the sympathetic and synthetic response through the 
entire being of ours of the self-revelation of the infinite 
to self, and in this attitude of Being there is no Being- 
for-other (in the sense of an inert extraneous existence), 
it is all Being-for-itseif. 

But the expression of self to self at once necessitates a 
self-analysis and a self-difference in the infinite life- — a 
difference which keeps up the dynamic character of 
Bhagavan (Being-for-self). This difference we can 
indicate by the phrase expression (technically called 
Sakti). Bhagavan (Being-for-self) and sakti (expres- 
sion) are identical in reality, though a concrete conception 
demands a difference between them. In the dialectic 
expression of love-life difference heightens the truth 
and reality of unitive consciousness and brings out the 
infinite phases of love and its promises. The difference 
sometimes appears to die out in the unitive cons- 
ciousness only to reappear in a new form and exhibit 
the rhythm of love-life in a new strain and sweeter vein. 
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The difference then is no difference, but a key to the 
subtler and finer forms of expression. 

The Vaisnava philosophers conceive a state in the 
development of finite consciousness, when the jlva- 
consciousness realizes its unity and fellowship with 
Bhagavan (the Being-for-self) through Sakti (the Being- 
for-expression). This realization may assume many 
forms in reference to the character of the expression, 
intellectual, devotional, or loving. Every one of them 
expresses a higher rhythm and the difference indicates 
the various symphonies of the rhythmic expression. 
The Vaisnava teachers retain the*possibility of enjoying 
the varying phases of Bhagavan (Being-for-self) though 
Sakti (Being-for-expression), and none of them can 
be set aside as an unimportant detail or element in 
infinite life. With this truth, it is, no doubt, possible 
to feel or enjoy a particular tune of the rhythmic life, 
for the moment while remaining unconscious of the other. 
It is this partial vision of Being-for-self that accounts for 
the accentuation of one aspect of the Infinite life rather 
than the other. 

In Ramanuja the vision of an expansive delight first 
appreciated by intellectual sympathy and consequently 
filtered down to heart, exciting devotional attitudes is 
more apparent. The expression of Infinite life in 
knowledge and immensity with sublime touches on 
feeling, in short an intellectual communion with silent 
devotional attitude, — an attitude free from the heights of 
emotional outburst, marks out the life of realization and 
attainment. But gradually the Vaispava teachers have 
left this intellectual mooring in realization and accentu- 
ated the expression of Infinite life through love, faith and 
glory. The intellectual penetration and communion are 
almost absent in the later Vaisriavas ; some have accentu- 
15 
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ated a communion in love pure and simple, some in love 
mixed with mystic practices. Nimvarka and Kesava 
Kasmira have laid stress upon love and communion as 
felt in the calmness of meditation, a silent delight attained, 
through quietness of meditation in which the sense of 
yoga (union) is more manifest. Vallabha has more 
appreciation of the expression of sweetness and glory 
of Infinite life in the vibrative impulses of unqualified 
love. The Bengal School of Vaisnavism has laid a deep 
stress upon the unalloyed loving expressions of divine 
sweetness and joy in the life of realization. The 
intellectual appreciation of the majesty, the delight 
accompanying communion through intellect and heart in 
the depth of meditation has found little lecognition in 
Jiva Gosvami, Valadeva and others. Valadeva has, no 
doubt, sought almost to identify knowledge and devotion, 
still the peculiar vibrative expressions of love-cons- 
ciousness distinguish it from intellectual calmness. 
No doubt, both are delightful, but whereas the delight in 
the one is more pensive and calm, the delight in the 
other is more intensive and quick. The one has a vision 
sublime and extensive, the other, a vision and a beatitude 
with expressions of maddening attraction in sweetness 
and beauty. Psychologically speaking, a contradiction 
is manifest between these appreciations and from the 
nature of the case it must be so, for the heightening in 
intellectual activity and enjoyment has the effect of 
quieting down the love impulses and their flashes. 

However different these expressions may be, they 
must not be thought as completely distinct from one 
another, though an expression apparently may keep a 
countenance and an attitude dominating either in love or 
vision, or service. But this diversity is no plurality, it 
is no multiplicity. It is the expressional diversity in the 
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Identity of being in its infinite aspects. The Being-for- 
expression reveals infinite attitude, and but for them the 
divine life would be all sameness and devoid of the 
peculiar joy attendant upon the ever-increasing variety 
of expression of love, knowledge, beauty and goodness. 

The Vaisnavas conceive a plane of existence in 
which these expressions in infinite complexities are 
actualities, a supra-natural plane in which the Bhagavan 
(Being-for-self) is one with and constantly enjoys the 
Sakti (Being-for-expression). It is self-expression, an 
expression in which the self posits itself and its 
expression antithetically and again draws in the 
antithetic expression in its higher being of synthesis. 
In the concrete synthesis the antithesis of expression 
is necessity, but this antithesis is no denial or the 
opposite of the thesis. It is antithetic only to indicate 
its concreteness and definiteness from the thesis, 
otherwise the thesis cannot have the delight of expres- 
sion, nor can the expression find its being in the 
synthetic unity of the thesis. This process of self- 
expression, therefore, in this plane is an uninterrupted 
continuity in knowledge, love and joy. The finite 
self can in its height of spiritual consciousness attain 
an occasional fellowship with this life of love and 
delight so long as the body lasts, but the philosophic 
vision of its being as a being for Bhagavan (Being-for- 
self) through Sakti (Being-for-expression) prepares it 
for the highest consummation viz., for the attainment 
of a spiritual companionship with all the privileges of 
beatific existence. And these privileges it begins to 
enjoy with the shuffling off of this mortal coil with the 
full fruition of its energizing in the physical plane of 
existence. The self-expression of the Infinite can then 
be enjoyed by the finite self when it realizes the 
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inwardness of its being in the Infinite and itself as a 
centre which can receive and return responses of love and 
delight. This psychological vision at once brings 
in a transformation in the adept, who no longer thinks 
himself an active agent, but a centre to contribute 
to this play of the delight of self-expression. Thus 
far the Vaisnava teachers agree. But with the advent 
of Caitanya the Bengal School of Vaisnavism has 
conceived higher and loftier dialectic in love, and 
sweeter and more enchanting raptures therein. In 
following their conception we must bear in mind the 
stress they have laid upon the expression of Infinite life 
in love and beauty, an expression which, according to 
them, affords greater delight than the intellectual 
appreciation of majesty. Indeed in the Bengal School, 
Bhagavan (Being-for-self) is all sportive delight in love 
and joy. The grandeur and sublimity of the Infinite 
life have been thrown into the background ; it is still 
there, but in the height of love, the self-revelation on a 
deeper basis in delight requires the temporary withdrawal 
from vision of the Infinite in its majesty. Deep within 
the self-expression, a necessity exists, the necessity of an 
inner revelation in sportive delight, a revelation which 
is accessible only to love. But this revelation in love 
had a two-fold character, a revelation in which 
Bhagavan (Being-for-self) is always an associate to 
Sakti (Being-for-expression) in its infinite modifications, 
a position conceived and accepted by all Vaisnavas, and 
a revelation in which Bhagavan is not simultaneously 
present with its Sakti (Being-for-expression) in its 
infinite vrttis or modifications. Love in its deeper 
being manifests a dialectic movement in which fellowship 
is asserted and subsequently denied. It has a law in it 
to effect variations in delight and make delight more 
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delightful by constantly self-asserting and self-denying. 
But this self-denial has a character peculiar to itself and 
different from the original antithetic movement of self- 
expression. The antithetic move in self-expression is 
not so much a denial of Being-for-self, it is a projection, 
and as a projection an antithesis is inherent in it to 
indicate its individuality. But the denial here is a self- 
absence either from the projective forces of expression 
or from the finite consciousness. The self-denial is 
then a momentary absence of fellowship in actuality and 
objective sense. Such a denial is a law unto love. 
The effect is to make one feel the separation which 
becomes all the more painful because of the recollection 
of the delight of fellowship and unity in love. Love 
has this inherent virtue in it that it does not always 
afford pleasure but brings in its train the mellowed 
sweetness in tears and makes the successive appearance 
and disappearance of fellowship a fact and a reality in 
realization. The denial or separation has the effect of 
heightening the delight of love-union or integration.^ 
The self-denying process opens a retrospective vision 
of the fellowship in delight, a memory which soon* 
recalls all experiences of love-ecstacy and invariably 
heightens a yearning to experience and enjoy it again. 
But the self-denying activity of love still asserts, and the 
search for a fellowship in trans-subjective reality is soon 
directed inward and satisfied by a fellowship in ideality. 
We draw this distinction between reality and ideality of 
fellowship, for, though in spiritual consciousness the 

^ Vide Ujjvalanllmani, Nayikabhedaprakarana^ Vipralavdhd. 

Vyathamdndntard prokta vipralavdhd mantsibhih. Nirvvedacintakhedairu- 
murcchdnisvasifddi bhdk . 

Vide Pritisandarbha, Sat-sandarbha. 

Sa vipralambha vijheyah sambhogonnatikdraha Hi. 
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ideal is the real, still the self-denying process of love 
makes a distinction between a fellowship in transcendent 
but objective consciousness and a fellowship in trans- 
cendent but subjective consciousness. This subjective 
or ideal fellowship is the reconstruction and reproduc- 
tion of the real fellowship in being. These perspectives, 
real or ideal, are experiences in spiritual consciousness, 
created by the self-asserting and self-denying process 
of love. 

But even in this ideal fellowship a state is soon 
reached wherein love reveals an attitude of identity- 
consciousness. The ideal fellowship is created by the 
self-denying process of love, but the self-denial is soon 
followed by an intensive self-integrative process poten- 
tially involved in denial, it is an integration in denial, 
but an integration from which the thought of the 
denial is absent. It is not the trans- subjective vision of 
love and its unity. It is the subjective vision of love 
and its identity. The ideal fellowship soon reaches a 
plane where love opens up another vista in realization, 
the thought of a difference and a distance dissolves, 
and the dynamic effort of love reveals a phase of 
identity consciousness in delight wherein the heart, 
sick of a separation, begins to lose itself in the love- 
consciousness, Love reveals itself in identity by 
completely overshadowing the loving-consciousness 
— consciousness wherein the depth and intensity of 
feeling of separation brings in by a dialectic process 
neither a fellowship in actuality nor a fellowship in 
ideality, but a seeming presentation of the love- 
object. It is no union in separation, but a revela- 
tion in the dynamic effort of an identity-conscious- 
ness in self-denial. This is the highest effort of love 
at self-assertion in self-denial. But this denial of 
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loving consciousness and its overshadowing with the 
simultaneous presentation in it of the love-self in 
individual identity is to be distinguished from the 
identity-consciousness felt in intensive integration in 
the height of love-assertion. The usual fellowship 
always presents an unity of loving and loved-conscious- 
ness, a unity which always keeps up the differentia. 
But in the intensity of loving-attraction this dual- 
consciousness is soon dissolved in the identity. In fact, 
it is an appearance of identity on the ground of a 
difference, momentarily held in abeyance. But in love- 
integration the identity is established between the two 
by effacing the difference and this is an experience felt 
by-and equally true to-both the subject and the object. 
The former is a subjective experience of identity, 
the latter an objective experience on the background 
of trans-subjective unity. But this identity conscious- 
ness revealed in the dialectic effort of love is not 
to be confounded with the identity-consciousness in 
static cognition. It is one of the complexities of love, 
a vision and a realization that is peculiar to love itself. 
In the intensity of loving consciousness the sense of a 
difference for the moment is overpowered but not com- 
pletely lost. The identity is, therefore, a temporary 
phase in love-consciousness with all its attendant peculiar 
delight and i-epresents the highest beatitude in love- 
dialectic, but it cannot, on that account, be a state 
permanent, for, in the ever-changing life of love, a fixity 
of existence is not thought either possible or desirable. 
The beatitude of love is a beatitude in delight-manifold, 
which all the more heightens the delight by presentation 
of contrasts in love-consciousness of separation and union, 
difference and identity. The dialectic march in love 
does not rest here. It soon reveals opposing attitudes in 
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love consciousness ; ^ (i) an attitude of aggressiveness and 
(2) an attitude of submission. The former is expressive 
of an assertive consciousness and the attendant delight 
is the joy of conquest and n.astery of possession. This 
assertive consciousness keeps fresh the dialectic 
opposition in love, an opposition absent in submissive 
consciousness. But even in aggressiveness love has the 
sole object of gratifying the love-object, it has no 
personal interest, though it appears to be conscious of its 
personal joy and to be anxious to enjoy it by demanding 
rather than seeking a fellowship in love. But the 
central impulse is to create sources and channels of delight 
and gratifications of love-self. Love offers unceasing 
intoxication and attraction and keeps up its unbreaking 
continuity. Herein love exhibits its conquering and 
commanding nature. But to keep up the dialectic 
antithesis, which is so natural to love, love soon posits 
an opposing attitude of submission and resgination. 
Love exhibits an extraordinary degree of self-forgetful- 
ness in the anxious solicitude for the enjoyment of the 
beloved. It is not only a submission of the being of 
love, but it is chiefly a resignation from which the motive 
of self-delight is absent. It is a state of entire forgetful- 
ness of the self and its delight and a state of self-absorp- 
tion in the thought of the beloved and care for its joy 
and delight. 

Love manifests a phase in which the delight of the 
beloved becomes the only delight of self. Love offers 
a new experience of delight in the consciousness of 

^ Vide Ujjvalantlamani Sakhl-prakarmpa, Slokas 12-13, 13-14. 

Mwtiagrahe sadodyuMa tacchaithilye ca kopand. Abhedya- ndyake prdyah 
krurd vdmeti kirttyaie. 

■ sis , ■ ^ ■ ■ ; :!s 

Asaha mdnaiurvvandhe ndyake yiikiavddim, Samabktslena bhedyd ca 
daksind pctriktrtiitd. 
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being an instrument of service and delight. It is the 
delight of a loving passiveness, the delight of a denial 
of all delight. But it is not a state of self-absorption— 
denial has a concreteness and a character. It has a 
personality, which absorption lacks. The conscious- 
ness of a difference is clear, though in this consciousness 
nothing has a place besides the effort of completely 
giving up the very being of love-self. This giving up 
may bring a self-forgetfulness, but is no absorption, 
which denies the possibility of eternally loving and 
denying. The delight of absorption is attained in the 
depth of communion and has a particularity of unruffled 
calmness. But absorption denies the possibility of love 
and service, which requires the retention of a differentia- 
ting consciousness though in the love-dialectic a fit of 
absorption is not an impossibility, yet this is, again, an 
aspect in the complexities of loving-consciousness. 

But love even in absorption reveals a dialectic 
move. It may express an effort in which the loving 
consciousness absorbs itself in the being of the beloved, 
the locus in the object. Love here manifests itself in 
the two-fold process of taking in and giving up. The 
locus gives up, the object takes in. Such is the 
absorption commonly felt and experienced in love- 
consciousness. But the opposite move of absorption 
of the object in the locus is a rare possibility, though 
not a complete impossibility. Rare it is, for it is 
giving up the very being of the Delight- self and its 
absorption in the locus. It requires the denial of 
the Delight-self to feel and understand the delight of 
denial. The bliss afforded in the denial of loving- 
consciousness has its own particularity, which the 
Infinite love cannot ordinarily feel and enjoy, for in 
the dialectic move of love, the antithesis has always 
16 
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a tendency to come into the thesis and the thesis is 
conscious of the synthetic response which it receives and 
feels. The original antithetic move is a move in delight 
and the delight is delight for the self. But in this move 
Bhagavan cannot enjoy the delight which the Sakti 
(Being-for-expression) feels in giving itself up for the 
joy of Bhagavan, the Being-for-self, and dialectic diversity 
of love soon manifests a tendency in Being-for-self 
to feel the depth of bliss which Being-for-expression 
and finite self actually enjoy in loving devotion 
and denial. And with this tendency, besides the 
original antithetic movement, a move of denial in 
Being-for-itself is the effect and God-consciousness 
soon begins to reveal itself as loving-consciousness 
of a devotee. This is the highest form of self-denial 
and the best and most standing expression of beatitude 
in love, a state wherein the highest position in love- 
consciousness becomes the highest denial, an integration 
of the denial with the position, but one in which 
the character of the denial is more marked and 
actualized. The position remains in the background 
of consciousness. It exhibits a concrete expression of 
resignation and surrender, though all the time it receives 
them from within as position. The outward expression 
is the denial of loving-consciousness which the inward 
being of love receives. It is the giving and taking in 
one being and in one form, the highest symbol of union 
of a loving and a receiving consciousness in love. The 
receiving consciousness manifests itself as loving, the 
loving as receiving. This is the highest synthesis in 
the dialectic of love. '' 

^ Vide Brihatbhagavatdmrtat v. 3. 

Svadayitanijabhdvam yd vibhdvya svabhdvdt 

Sumadhuramavaitrno bhaktarupena lob hat. 
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Vedantic Theory of j^va or finite self-consciousness 

We can introduce here the Vedantic theory of jiva. 
To Saihkara the jiva has a continuity of existence 
from eternity, through cycles of birth and death, though 
this continuity has a break with the dawn of identity- 
consciousness. It is essentially a reflected consciousness 
and is associated with the sum total of psychoses, 
generally called vrttis in Vedantic literature, and in 
Saihkara’s system, the idea of congeries of vrttis is more 
prominent than their assimilation in a dynamic integrity. 
No doubt, the concept of an ‘ I ’ the unity of synthetic 
apperception, is more or less apparent in conscious life, 
yet this ‘ I ’ is nothing real but a reflection. But, on 
the other hand, we must not think that the ‘ I ’ is the mere 
sum total of the psychic states. The idea of an integrative 
and unifying principle subsists through all psychical 
changes. 

Saihkara avoids two extremes of reality and complete 
unreality of the ego. The ego is a scientific and a 
pragmatic reality. It has a psychological or epistemo- 
logical ideality, but no transcendent reality, a psychologi- 
cal continuity, but no metaphysical unity. 

So far the Sarhkarites agree. But as soon as they 
begin to define its nature, they differ. Here again, we 
come across two divergent theories: — The doctrine of 
Reflection (known as Abhasavada) and the doctrine of 
Modification (known as Avacchedavada). This difference 
originates from the manner in which we view the jiva- 
consciousness. Abhasavada makes jiva a reflection and 
as a reflection it has purely a psychological appearance, 
hardly any reality. The psychological ideality is here 
'complete. Avacchedavada makes jiva, a mode of 
absolute consciousness — a modification which is no 
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real modification (for the Absolute is a plenum) but a 
creation of avidya. We have here the transcendent con- 
sciousness circumscribed; as transcendent consciousness, 
it has a reality, but the limitation of avidya grafts 
upon it an ideality in the sense of a divided and limited 
consciousness. Another form of the doctrine of 
reflection is found in the Vimba-Prativimvavada of 
Prakasataman Yati, which holds that the reflection is 
false, but what appears in reflection is true. This also 
retains the psychological ideality of self on the back- 
ground of its metaphysical reality. 

Both abhasavada and prativimvavada are theories 
of reflection employed as analogies to explain the 
relations of the immanent and the transcendent aspects 
of Caitanya. There is a very subtle distinction between 
these two points of view, though, on the face of it, they 
appear as but one. 

In abhasavada, the reflection, as such, is false, because 
it is regarded as different from the thing reflected, while, 
in prativimvavada, the reflection is as true as the thing 
of which it is the reflection, in so far as the reflection 
is taken to be not only not different from but identical 
with the thing reflected, which, under reflection, is only 
seen in another form, the appearance of difference 
consisting in the way in which the reflection occurs. 

Regarded in these lights, in abhasavada, the imma- 
nent aspect of Gaitanya is false, in contradistinction to 
the transcendent, but, in prativimvavada, on the contrary, 
the immanent is quite as true as the transcendent, both 
being the same but appearing as different. * 

‘^Yid.^Brahmananda^sRainUmli,^,!!^* 

Svarupaio mUhyabhutan,t prdiwimvamitivddah dbkdsavddah 
Svarupatah saiyam prativimvatvarupena mithydbkrdant 
vimvmeva prativimvamiti vddasya Vivardnoktasya prativimva^Mat 
vamiti* 
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Ramanuja and the teachers of the Vaisnava school 
maintain the reality of the self, and they draw no 
distinction between the metaphysic reality and the 
psychological or epistemological ideality of the self. 
To them the distinction does not hold true. The self 
is a dynamic reality, though atomic in nature. It has 
the capacity of expansion and contraction. The psychi- 
cal states are assimilated in its nature ; they are really 
expressions of its own being. The nature of the self as 
the synthetic unity of apperception is drawn out more 
emphatically in the theistic affirmation than in the 
Samkarites. The theistic affirmation avoids both ex. 
tremes of the static and the associanistic accounts of 
the Samkarites and the Buddhists. 

The author of the Nyaya Sidhanjanam is inclined 
to ascribe the function of expansion and contraction to 
dharmabhutajnanam. ^ Lokacaryya accepts the same 
conclusion. 2 But this distinction is a superfluity, 
dharmabhutajnanam is inherent in the self as an 
attribute. 

The theistic position also refutes the Naiyayika 
affirmation of consciousness (jnana) as originated out 
of the union of the self and mental consciousness and 
throws it away as an impossible hypothesis. It is 
indeed a strain on imagination to think that conscious- 
ness, originally non-existent, comes into being on the 
union of things avowed to be non-conscious. Cons- 
ciousness is the very essence of the self.^ 

Indeed, in the dynamic conception the distinction 
stands only to indicate the functioning of consciousness 
rather than connote any difference, expansion of 

^ Vide Nydya Siddhdnjanam^ p. 62 {a few lines at the bottom). 

^ Vide Taitvairaya^ p. 33. 

® Vide Govinda Bhdsya^ p. 552, chs. 2, S, sutrd2^. 
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purity and integrity of being~a nativity which it 
acquires, again, through a course of spiritual bringing 
and adaptation. Every Vaisnava teacher accepts the 
possibility of enjoying the continuous Delight of love, 
an expensive being in love, but this possibility it 
acquires in association with svarupa sakti of Isvara. 
The atomicity of jiva-consciousness conceived as a 
spark of the Infinite consciousness or a predicate or 
sakti is retained even when jiva-consciousness has the 
magnifying touch of the Infinite self. This touch can 
expand its vision, and it can enjoy the expansive life of 
Absolute consciousness, but its being remains what it is, 
an atom in the delight of spiritual consciousness freed 
from the contracting influence of avidya and under- 
standing the expansive life in spirit as an undivided, 
continuous and integral life. 

Ramanuja has emphasized the reality of the three- 
fold function of the self. Every Vaisnava teacher has 
followed suit, except Vallabha, who denies ananda to 
the individual self. But if Vallabha is understood 
aright, he must be supposed to mean that jiva-con- 
sciousness cannot be possessing bliss, which is the 
being of Isvara or Bhagavan. When, therefore, he 
denies ananda to jiva he must be doing it in the sense 
of bliss, but he cannot of course mean by ananda, 
humanistic impulses of pleasure, the delight of the 
enjoyer, the vokta, as Lokacariya calls it. This 
affirmation is true in a general sense. But in the un- 
folding of spiritual consciousness, stress has been laid 
more or less upon the importance of one or the other of 
the functions. Ramanuja has an eye upon the due 
importance of knowledge as well as service, and in his 
system the .spiritual pursuit has been associated with the 
joy of service and fellowship. The intuitive effort is 
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here synthetic and the synthetic effort has its illu- 
minating touch upon will and its impulses. With 
the satisfaction of intellect, proceeds the function- 
ing of love and will. But in Vallabha and in Bengal 
School of Vaisnavism the love and the service conscious- 
ness, the devotional and the volitional consciousness 
have found more recognition. We confess we cannot 
describe their systems as anti-intellectualism and 
volitionalism, for such descriptions are inadequate. 
The systems fully recognize the due importance of all 
the functions of consciousness, but they undoubtedly 
have ^tEphasized the volitional and love consciousness 
as presenting the condensed essence of our spiritual 
being. 


CHAPTER IV 


AN ESTIMATE 

Sarhkara’s divisions of Existence — The character of finite and 
infinite experience in f^amkara—Spinoza and Saihkara — Samkara 
and Bradley — The character of experience in Vaisnava teachers 
— The relation of man and nature to God in Vaispavism — 
Ramanuja, Madhva — Ramanuja’s and Jiva Gosvami’s conception 
of dialectic — Their agreement and difference — Attempts at 
the conciliation of difference with identity in Ramanuja and 
Jiva Gosvami — Conception of bheda and its forms examined 
— Maya explained, maya in Vaisnava and Advaita Vedanta. 

We have finished the statement of the comparative 
studies in fundamental metaphysical concepts. We now 
offer a further explanation and a few critical reflections. 

Sariikara’s division of existence, transcendental, 
empirical as vyavaharika and empirical as pratibhasika 
presents a complete analysis of Being in all its 
phases. 

Empirical existences are facts of finite consciousness. 
They appear, and appearance lends them a colour of 
truth. We cannot deny them. But all these appearances 
have not the same hold upon finite experience and 
consciousness. And this fact leads us to think of 
degrees of reality. 

The pratibhasika existence commands the lowest 
degree, vyavaharika existence, a higher degree. The 
one is a mere appearance to consciousness and has no 
claim upon us, the other has a claim upon our 
personality, feeling and willing. Not only this, even in 
the scale of existence the one appears and claims to be 
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more real and durable than the other. In other words 
durability has varying degrees and intensities. A 
varying degree naturally suggests a beginning. An 
initiation which may rise and fall in being cannot claim 
to be the Absolute reality, which, as absolute, must deny 
variation or degree of reality. 

That this variation is a fact to finite consciousness, 
Sarhkara does not deny. Its character as real is also 
accepted. But because it is a degree, it is denied an 
absolute character. Samkara is frank in his confession 
that we meet in experience such variations in the degree 
of being, and so long as experience (finite) persists we 
cannot avoid them, but on that ground we cannot accept 
them as truth. Variation and degree cannot connote 
the full being and imply necessarily a partial being and 
a partial non-being. A partial non-being characterizes 
its illusoriness and unreality. 

A partial being is true as being and illusory as 
partial. Being is a continuum and a plenum. Parti- 
ality of being is a creation and a false creation of relative 
consciousness which, as relative, cannot transcend the 
division and posits to the unilluminated intellect the 
degrees of reality. And so long as the intellect works, 
we cannot but accept this division and grades of being. 
Partiality then does not posit anything new but presents 
to finite consciousness the same reality in degrees. 
And as such this presentation can claim truth relative 
to that experience and that consciousness. It comes to 
this, then, partiality is not by itself a character of being, 
but an acquired appearance of being in relation to 
consciousness to which it is reflected. In other words) 
partiality is relative to finite vision and finite experience, 
and has no place in the Absolute. 

Experience in Saihkara has a single character inas- 
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much as it is an experience in finite consciousness. In 
the finite centre experience is real and has a value, but 
the Absolute is no experience, though it is the datum 
of all experience. The finite conscious life constitutes 
its history of experience out of the presentation of the 
Infinite to itself, though the Absolute, strictly speaking, 
has no presentation and denies all experience. In 
Sarhkara’s system it is convenient to make a distinction 
between the experience of finite consciousness, the 
sum-total of experience as focussed in Infinite con- 
sciousness and the Absolute. Sarhkara accepts, besides 
finite experience, a totality of experience immanent in 
finite experience centres. But none of these centres of 
experience, individualistic, collectivistic or immanent 
grasps the Absolute, for in them a sense of division still 
persists. The immanent and all-inclusive conscious- 
ness, though it represents the centre of all centres of 
experience and is fully aware of the entire experience 
and presentation still suffers within itself a limitation 
of the division of subject and object. And so long as 
it has the consciousness of a presentation, it has a sense 
of an outness, which is a barrier to its absoluteness. 
And an outness, which is an expression of self to self, 
though often claimed to be not strictly an outness, 
cannot be reconciled in the Absolute, for an expression 
has a differentiating implication inasmuch as it is an 
effort to be away from the centre. Samkara has, there- 
fore, conceived the Absolute to be denying all relational 
consciousness, it is the centre which has no circum- 
stance, it is the focus which shines in itself, but does 
not throw out its splendour. It is expression. It is 
real, for it is continuity. It persists. And Sarhkara 
claims that we finally get to such an existence, which 
denies and transcends a)l relational import, 
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We can compare Sarhkara with Spinoza and Bradley. 
Samkara avoids Spinoza’s acceptance of the Absolute 
as the denial of all attributes and the substance of all 
attributes. This is an apparent contradiction. Sarhkara 
is clear in denying all modes of existence as illusory 
and in accepting the identity as the Absolute reality. 
The Absolute is reflected in the relational consciousness 
as the datum of all existence, which, as datum, supports 
and sustains all, but which, in reality, denies a plurality 
of existence. The plurality is seen in the Absolute, is 
read in it, but, in fact, the Absolute does never 
support plurality nor contain it as elements of its own ful- 
filment. We are naturally confronted with a puzzle, 
everything is sought in the Absolute, is attributed to 
something which denies it completely. 

Sarhkara in this way draws an absolute distinction 
between the transcendent and the immanent being. 
And he makes the Absolute completely absolute by 
detrying the immanent being and consciousness, 
whereas consciousness is truly transcendental, though 
it has an appearance of an immanence. Philosophy in 
Sarhkara is a denial of immanent life and an assertion 
of transcendent consciousness. Though Sarhkara would 
accept a continuity of the immanent life, still he 
would not conceive and grant a history in the Absolute. 
And he has sacrificed the history to the fixity of an 
unchangeable and unchanged Absolute. Philosophy is 
essentially a transcendence in which the immanent life 
and consciousness has no meaning, no existence. 
Sarhkara has not reconciled the claims of relative experi- 
ence and transcendent consciousness. Such reconciliation 
has been thought an impossibility and to the integral 
Absolute has been sacrificed the truth and revelations of 
relative consciousness. This plurality of relative con- 
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sciousness is due to nescience. it has no mison cTUre 
in the Absolute. Samkarites, to be consistent, make the 
experience in nescience to be an unceasing continuity. 
To the position of another principle, Samkarites object 
not, as this position has a meaning and a sense for the 
relative consciousness, and, as such, cannot break the 
integrity of the Absolute. Indeed, Sariikara is bold 
enough to affirm that we cannot harmonize the claims 
or demands of the absolute and the relative conscious- 
ness, and instead of integrating the relative with the 
Absolute, he and his school have completely done away 
with the relative and preserved the Absolute intact. In- 
deed, the Absolute has been made so much transcendental 
that we may even conceive the continuity of a psycho- 
logical or scientific relativity side by side with the 
Absolute without any harm or detriment to its absolute 
character, and philosophy can be satisfied in teaching 
this much that in the continuity of self-conscious experi- 
ence nowhere do we come across the Absolute. To 
know this is true wisdom, and this knowledge sets us 
free and helps us to properly evaluate the opportunities 
and privileges of our finite existences. The charge of 
dualism cannot arise, for though in our experience an 
immanent life and consciousness runs side by side with 
transcendental being, still in the silence of this trans- 
cendence, avidya with its relativistic consciousness has 
no hold nor any play. A dualism is possible in human 
consciousness, but not in the Absolute which denies all 
divisions, all plurality. 

A deistic charge of dualism may be conceived in 
the admission of two existences transcendent and 
immanent. But really there are not two existences, the 
Absolute is the metaphysical reality and the only reality, 
the appearance is not the reality, though it has an 
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expression. And in so far as appearance has a reality, 
it is non-different from Being. And in the extreme 
section of the Samkarites the order of appearance has 
been reduced to psychoses, sainskaras and ideas pro- 
jected outward. The world has been reduced to a 
psychological illusion. Even if we do not go so far, 
we cannot ascribe to appearance any reality, for Being 
is the only reality. Spinoza’s is a double-faced reality. 
It appears as thought, just as it appears as exten- 
sion. Advaita Vedanta cannot accept this. It re- 
duces all existences to consciousness. Nothing inert 
exists. 

Consciousness never appears as thought or extension. 
It has no appearance. The appearance is the creation 
of avidya. It is not in the Absolute. Vedantism, as a 
philosophical discipline, is an improvement upon Spinoza 
in categorically accepting the Absolute as the denial of all 
relations and in attributing appearance to avidya and not 
to the Absolute. Avidya and finite consciousness are 
mutually inter-dependent ; avidya is a fact to finite expe- 
rience, but not to the Absolute. But how side by side 
with Absolute consciousness this polarity of opposites 
exists, how, if not in the Absolute consciousness, but in it 
as locus, the finite centres of consciousness are formed, 
are problems that pass human comprehension and the 
philosophy of Absolute monism has sought to solve the 
problem by categorically denying it. Everything is 
not simply error, but illusion. Sarhkara, unlike 
Bradley, can find no room for the details of experience 
in the Absolute. The Absolute is no unity, no synthesis, 
but an identity. Though Samkara denies the many in 
the one, still he feels that the many cannot be a com- 
plete negation. It has an existence. Here is the 
problem. He cannot deny the many, nor can he find a 
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place for it in the one. He leaves the problem of the 
one and the many as almost insoluble and inexplicable. 
Human reason is not equal to the task. The reality of 
the many may not be felt in liberation, still the appear- 
ance requires an explanation. And this seems to be a 
puzzle. The impress of transcendent consciousness the 
empiric mind cannot receive and hold and the faculty 
of intelligence is inherently incapable of transcending the 
relativity of subject and object. Samkara seems to feel 
that |)hilosophy cannot sufficiently comprehend how the 
one Irecomes the many. This appears to be the implication 
of the rnaya doctidne. In Bradley the Absolute is ‘the 
unity in which all things, coming together, are transmuted 
in which they are changed all alike, though not changed 
equally’.* ‘In this unity relations of isolation and 
hostility are affirmed and absorbed the Absolute is 
each appearance and is all, but it is not any one as 
such . . . appearance without Reality would be im- 
possible, for what then could appear .? And Reality 
without appearance would be nothing, for there certainty 
is nothing outside appearance Bradley’s Absolute 
is an all-inclusive unity, an unity in which relations 
are transmuted, but not completely lost and totally 
eclipsed. ‘ The Absolute stands above its internal 
distinction.s. It does not eject them, it includes them. 
The Absolute is the concrete identity of all extremes.’ 
It is exactly the point where Bradley differs from 
Samkara. To Saiiikara the Absolute is the abstract 
identity. It denies difference and refuses relations. 
Bradley does not make it clear how the Absolute retains 
within it ‘ all extremes ’. Do they maintain their identity 
in the Absolute ? If so, the Absolute has, then, infinite 


^ Appearance and Reality, p. 488. 
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differences in its concrete identity. But are not differ- 
ences mutually opposed ? If they are, they cannot be 
harmonized in the Absolute. If they are not, then there 
is no difference, all is sameness. The anxiety to retain 
all concepts of our finite experience in the Absolute in a 
harmonious fusion may be the demand of our heart, 
but it cannot stand the scrutiny of logic. Though 
Bradley always affirms that the Absolute transcends the 
differences of finite experience, still he never affirms 
that the Absolute denies them. 

In fact, such a conclusion is against the spirit of his 
philosophy. These differences are fused in the harmony 
of an absolute unity, but are not totally lost. The 
Absolute then comes to be a system of relations, a system 
in which every element of experience has a place and 
a meaning harmoniously blended with infinite other 
elements. It may be more, but that we know not. So 
far as clear thinking is concerned Bradley’s Absolute is 
the fusion and a harmonious fusion of all elements, all 
relations constituting experience. But this whole is not 
the sum of its parts. ‘ The coarse notion of the whole 
as the sum of its parts ’ has ‘ long ago been shown to be 
self-contradictory in principle’.^ ‘The parts are 
members, the whole is an organic unity in which they 
function Bradley then clearly recognizes the reality 
of the Absolute and the finite centres and their distinc- 
tion. But how with this distinction retained in Being, 
the Absolute can be truly absolute passes intelligent 
comprehension. And Bradley himself {Appearance anA 
Reality) says, ‘We do not know why and how the 
Absolute divides itself into centres or the way in which, 
so divided, it still remains one. The relation of the 

^ Logic, pp. 95, 694. ® Mind, p. 32, January No. 1925, 
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many experiences to the single experience and so to 
one another is, in the end, beyond us The most 
important question of Philosophy remains unanswered. 
Bradley accepts the truth of ‘ many ’ and ‘ single ’ 
experiences but he confesses he cannot find between 
them any conceivable relation. The common appeal to 
organic fusion and unity of experiences really dispenses 
with the I'eality of ‘ many ’ experiences inasmuch 
as ‘ the many ’ has a subordinate place there and 
its being and experience become lost in the one. A 
subordinate reality is no reality, because it is not an 
independent centre of experience. It is not the effective 
‘ many ’, but shadows and appearances falsely called 
realities. 

The Vaisnava teachers have accepted the truth of 
experience in all its grades and even in false or illusory 
appearance. Ramanuja has not denied the truth of the 
appearance. Nothing is false, since it appears, it has a 
reality. Since reality is truth, there is nothing illusory, 
nothing mysterious — nothing which appears but does 
not abide. Indeed, no Vaispava teacher has challenged 
the truth of experience, and the whole philosophy is 
conceived in the same spirit. Though the truth of 
experience has been accepted by the Samkarites, it has 
been sublated in a particular point in consciousness. 
Experience is, therefore, not inherent in consciousness, 
but only acquired. In Vaisnavism it is inherent in 
consciousness, in the sense that consciousness creates 
or evolves it. Experience is expression. In no stage 
is conscious life devoid of self-expression. The Absolute 
in Vaisnavism is the all-encompassing experience. It 
is fundamentally and essentially experience. Unlike 
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the Samkarites Vaisnavas have no division of more real 
and less real existences, though, no doubt, they have 
conceived different aspects of Being. 

But the main difficulty of Vaisnavism is centred in 
the conception of the Absolute. After a clear acceptance 
of finite selves and nature (Prakrti) to be reals, it is 
surely a difficult problem for Vaisnava teachers to assimi- 
late these existences in the Absolute. We have already 
studied the different attempts at this assimilation. If 
the finite selves are a reality, do they not constitute a 
barrier to the Absolute ? Call them dependent reals or 
saktis or by any other name, the bheda is apparent so 
long as these reals or saktis form centres and apparently 
centres which the infinite cannot deny, but must neces- 
sarily accept as elements which are ready formed and 
permanent. Ramanuja has sought to improve his 
position by the introduction of the adjectival theory, 
by making finite selves and nature predicates of the 
absolute Being, so that the Absolute has no difference 
with them and is absolute only with them. Nature, 
man and God constitute the absolute whole. Nature 
and finite selves inhere in God as its attributes. 

There may be some improvement in thus directly 
relating finite selves and nature to God, but other 
difficulties make their way in this direction. How is 
nature related to God This has been a perplexity to 
theists in all ages. 

If the relation between Nature and Brahman be 
direct— and direct it is — ^according to Ramanuja,— we 
should expect that mutations in nature have an influence 
upon Brahman, for a change in attribute calls for a 
change in substance. At least these changes must be 
regarded as changes in one aspect of Being. We cannot 
say that these mutations of prakrti do not affect Brahman 
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in the least, for in the unity of Being how can we con- 
ceive changes in one aspect to be confined to it without 
affecting the whole? And mutation in Brahman is 
inconceivable, for transformation can be conceived of 
matter and not of spirit. Transformation in the one 
aspect and expression in the other can be hardly 
reconciled into a unitary conception. 

Jiva GosvamI perceives this difficulty and characterizes 
prakrti as an outer sakti, not in direct touch with Tsvara. 
The relation is indirect. But such an attitude can 
hardly satisfy the philosophic instinct. 

To characterize maya as bahiranga Sakti indirectly 
related to Brahman makes Brahman completely trans- 
cendent, for this indirect relation is, strictly speaking, no 
relation ; in the series of relations it is the third. M^a 
is related to jiva, jiva to svarupasakti, svarupasakti to 
Isvara. It is the creative energy but the creative 
energy of prakrti has mo direct touch with Isvara. 
Isvara becomes completely transcendent. By charac- 
terizing maya as sakti Jiva Gosvami tries to evade the 
charge of complete transcendence, but, even then, in 
making the divine influence occasional (at the time of 
initiating the cosmic evolution) in its interference he has 
a trace of deism in his system. 

Again, in Vaisnavism the relation of finite selves to 
Nature has not been adequately explained. Nature and 
spirit are incommensurable, but still a free interaction 
of the one upon the other is apparently accepted. This 
interaction cannot be from the nature of the case direct, 
it must be indirect through the intervention of God. 
At least this seems to be the conclusion of Ramanuja 
when he makes nature and finite self both directly 
related to God. Such seems to be the position of 
Nimvarkaalso. Though Jiva Gosvami conceives a direct 
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relation bctwGGn jiv3. 3.nci pr3.1crtij yGt sticli 3. rdstioii 
becomes clear in a scheme of pre-established unity and 
harmony ; otherwise to conceive a direct intervention 
every now and then seems to be against the spirit of 
transcendence pervalent in his philosophy. Vaisnava 
philosophy is not explicit upon this point. We are led to 
think that it contains in it rudiments of occasionalism 
and traces of pre-established harmony. 

The relations of souls (as suddha cit) to prakrti 
and its evolution in nature have strictly no meaning. 
The souls cannot be conceived as attaining perfection 
through the course of existence in nature, for, however 
this course may be helping in the perfection of functions, 
these functions are finally appendages to the soul and 
not its inherent capabilities. The evolution is here 
confined to natural self and not to the spiritual self and 
the natural self is the creation of maya. The finale of 
evolution is thus lost. In fact, such evolution is to be 
transcended before we can have the spiritual unfolding 
in the infinite. To begin with pre-existent finite souls 
and to have a history of evolution of these souls in 
association with prakrti and then to urge their final 
emancipation in dissociation from prakrti seems to be 
a hopeless confusion of thought. 

The finite selves are represented to have a two-fold 
relation to Brahman and to prakrti. This seems to be 
an impossibility. If the finite souls are seated in Brah- 
man — ^or their consciousness opens up to the Absolute 
— as they must be, being the attributes or Saktis of the 
Infinite, their relation with prakrti becomes impossible. 
For this relationship implies a fall from its purity. To 
say that these selves are supported in the Infinite, but the 
Infinite is not their object, and that their consciousness 
and experience are not indrawn towards the Infinite but 
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rather outdrawn towards nature is to lend countenance 
to hypotheses : 

1. These souls are not pure consciousness. 

2. These are subject to ignorance or avidya. 

The former h ex hypotkesi denied. The latter is 

accepted. But the acceptance of the latter requires an 
additional hypothesis of avidya. Some of the Vaisnava 
teachers (e.g. Jiva Gosvami) advance an additional 
hypothesis of eternal demerit because of the finite souls’ 
natural outdrawnness from the Infinite (compare the 
Christian doctrine of eternal sin). 

This limitation of ignorance is not compatible with 
the purity of souls. How avidya can act upon souls is 
not clearly explained. A being, which is by nature pure 
consciousness, cannot be supposed to be influenced by 
an extraneous inert existence, at least it is difiicult to 
conceive how such a thing can effect a limitation. 

The doctrine of outwardness is also inexplicable. 
The outwardness is either inherent or non-inherent in 
the soul. It cannot be inherent. For then emancipation 
would be impossible. If it is non-inherent, it becomes 
an accident, to explain which, we are to fall back 
upon the hypothesis of avidya. Outwardness, therefore, 
does not constitute an additional hypothesis. To say 
that atomic consciousness is limited and, therefore, liable 
to ignorance makes ignorance inherent in the finite 
consciousness. With this hypothesis the conception of 
a state of existence of the finite souls freed from all 
ignorance and impurities in fellowship with the Infinite 
becomes impossible. In fact, the more we think, the 
more we are led to believe that the finitude of souls 
cannot be reconciled with the conception of Brahman- 
likeness of these souls in liberation. 

Nowhere in the history of the theistic thought do 
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we come across a satisfactory solution of the relation 
of nature to God. How the divine influence can act 
upon maya is not' logically explained. The influence 
has been merely assumed in the subordination of maya 
to Isvara and in the conception of Isvara’s inconceivable 
power the theological attitude finds the convincing 
explanation. 

The finite selves are centres of definite experience 
and have, therefore, a reality, a constancy. Now if they 
are attributes of the Infinite, they are either nothing real 
or as much real as an attribute. In that way they have 
nothing their own. The Infinite has an expression 
through these attributes. But this way all reality in 
the true sense is taken away from finite centres. 
The concrete reality is one reality, the adjectives are 
never so much real as the reality, otherwise they 
would not have been assimilated in the all-inclusive 
reality. This integration of the adjectives in the 
Absolute takes away from the adjectives the true sense 
of reality. Even if the finite experience has a reality 
it is either different from or identical with the Absolute 
experience — if different, it is beyond and independent 
of Absolute experience, if identical it has no reality. 
Ramanuja’s characterization of the finite as an attribute 
leaves no room for finite experience and being. 
Nimvarka’s description of finite beings as dependent 
reals and Jiva Gosvami’s description as dependent 
sakti allow a reality to finite selves and admit a 
difference. It is not easy to assimilate them in the 
Absolute. 

Madhva’s position is not clear. His denial of bheda 
and institution of visesa in place of Ramanuja’s visesana 
(adjective) and Nyaya’s samavaya (co-inherence) to retain 
the absolute integrity of Being is, no doubt, novel and 
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philosophically bold, inasmuch as Madhva accepts a 
number of categories. Visesa is infinite in number and 
inheres in things, eternal and non-eternal. Consequently, 
visesa itself becomes eternal and non-eternal. Visesa is 
confined not to bhavas only, it is extended to abhava, 
non-being, or negation. It brings out its particularity 
by undeniable reference to a position (bhava). Vise.sa 
distinguishes a negation from another negation. The 
Madhvites have made its application universal. Veladeva 
confines it to the distinction of attributes in the infinite 
and not to absolute categorical divisions. Here he 
breaks off from the Madhva tradition. 

The Madhvites must have their inspiration from the 
Vaisesikas, who conceive visesa to distinguish eternal 
existences which are otherwise indistinguishable in 
quality, action and form (akrti) e.g., atoms, liberated 
souls. 

Madhvites’ conception differs from the Vaisesikas. 
Though the Vaisesikas maintain that existences in 
form, quality and action are almost identical, still they 
never expressly or implicitly hold the identity or 
integrity of their being. They are individually separate, 
though there is nothing in them to indicate their 
individuality. To mark this individuality, visesa is a 
necessity.^ 

A differentiating consciousness is, therefore, a natural 
demand in Vaisesikas, but not in Madhva, for Madhva 
lays more stress upon integral than upon differentiating 
consciousness. A differentiating consciousness is not 
normally possible and in fact, does not exist, but is 
conceived through visesa.^ This visesa is indefinite in 

3- Vide [Praiasiapadabka^ya and Nydya Kandali^ pp. 332, 334 (Benares 
Edition), 
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Madliva logic, because it, like the maya of Saifikarites, 
institutes something which actually does not exist. 
This indefiniteness is really mysterious and defies 
logical determination, and to attempt to establish 
an integral Absolute which denies difference, but which 
causes difference to appear is certainly mysterious, and 
to lend the mystery an appearance of logic, a category, 
visesa, has been conceived. Bheda is real, unreal, or illu- 
sory. It is not real^';r hypothesi. If the bheda is unreal, 
how can an unreality be even made apparently real ? If 
bheda is really non-existent, how can it appear.? If it 
can appear without being real, it is illusory. The con- 
tention of Madhva, that visesa creates bheda where there 
is none, makes this bheda itself unreal and illusory and 
the being integral. Bheda has, therefore, the appearance 
and not the reality. The contention of the Nyaya Sudha 
that, in order to indicate specific differences in the 
Absolute visesa is an implicate, makes specific differ- 
ences real and more prominent than integrity. It can 
reasonably be held to make explicit what is implicit in 
existence. But an implicit existence is by no means non- 
existence. If so, specific differences become a reality. 

The visesa itself is as an existence. How does it 
stand in reference to integral Being? If it is different 
from the Absolute it breaks the integrity. If it is non- 
different from it, how can we conceive it as visesa ? 
Do we require another visesa to conceive its difference? 
Madhvites say. No. To avoid regress, visesa is con- 
ceived as self-determined and does not require further 
reference. Though Madhvites try to reconcile the 
claims of identity and difference in this way, yet they 
seem to have put more emphasis upon identity and 
to make difference apparent. 

It is also maintained that visesa is necessary to makq 
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the bheda intelligible in common reference, (e.g. of sat 
cit, and bliss), to denote the distinctive attributes and 
make them clearly definite from one another. This does 
not observe the law of parsimony and forces us to an 
infinite regress. An attribute, even if it inheres with 
other attributes in a particular thing, is, as it is, quite 
distinct and does not require a third element to distin- 
guish itself from others. It is superfluous. And, 
moreover, the distinctive connotations of terms of 
common reference are enough to indicate the mutual 
differences in implications of terms. To introduce 
visesa to indicate this difference is only to make matters 
complex. It gives us an endless continuity of differ- 
ences. Valadeva also accepts visesa to indicate the 
differences of the attributes inherent in God. Jiva 
Gosvami does not accept it and regards the distinctive 
attributes as vrttis of svarupa Sakti, the identity of 
Sakti expressing itself in a variety. 

Ramanuja’s Being is no synthesis of being and 
non-being. It is concrete being, but not becoming. 
Abhava is no category. The concrete being by any 
movement of thought cannot imply a non-being in 
becoming. Being is the first position in thought which 
in its inception at once grasps its concrete character. 
It may demand an analytic and a subsequent synthetic 
movement to understand itself and its attributes in 
difference and identity, but thought this wise has 
no reference to abhava or non-being. Non-being 
has a presupposition of being and can refer to a 
concrete reality, but never to Reality or Being. In 
this Ramanuja’s dialectic is an improvement upon Hegel. 
In Ramanuja’s dialectic the analytic activity of thought 
has a reference to attributes, which, in the synthetic 
activity, is grouped into the concrete being. In the 
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expression of self-conscious activity there is no dialectic 
of opposites — affirmation and negation ; it is the dialectic 
of affirmation and distinction, and the synthesis is a 
concrete concept. Distinction may imply a difference, 
but a difference is a position, not a denial. The thesis of 
affirmation is made concrete in the synthesis by reference 
to this distinction, but for which both become 
abstract and, in Croce’s term, pseudo-concepts. The 
underlying logical principle is the law' of identity and 
not contradiction. In fact, Ramanuja has denied all 
reference to contradiction. In him as much as in 
Samkara identity is the fundam.ental principle, though 
he cannot accept an absolute identity but institutes in 
its place a concrete identity which implies distinction 
and determination, but not negation. The affirmation 
is made determinate affirmation by distinction, and in 
determination both affirmation and distinction are 
assimilated and unified. In this Ramanuja’s attempt 
is better than attempts at a dialectic fusion of opposites. 

This topic has a bearing on the doctrine of 
experience. The real self-conscious experience, is, 
according to Ramanuja, concrete. It is not below or 
beyond relations. Experience is a unity, be it imme- 
diate experience or Absolute experience. Self-con- 
sciousness is the locus standi, and in self-consciousness 
the duality of subject and object is the essential 
characteristic of experience. Self-consciousness is a 
relational and unitive consciousness. And whenever 
these characteristics are wanting, we have no experience 
and no self-conscious intuition. Jiva Gosvami does not 
go so far. He insists that immediate experience is non- 
relational. Though the determinate consciousness 
builds up a relational and unitive consciousness on this 
basis, still the immediate is not and cannot be relational. 
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Jiva GosvamI conceives a ‘ this ’ and a ‘ that ’ in 
experience. The former is simple afiSrmation beyond all 
terms of relation, the latter is definite perception with 
reference to relation. ‘ This ’ is a mere affirmation, 
something felt, but not cognized. It is the psychological 
minimum, and it emerges in definite consciousness as 
‘ that ’ with all determinates of thought-consciousness. 
Jiva Gosvami has two stages of simple apprehension and 
definite cognition in experience. He breaks with 
Ramanuja in holding that relational consciousness 
appears in a definite stage which presupposes a non- 
relational homogeneous basis. Experience then has an 
indeterminate stage. He begins with an immediate 
apprehension in which relational differences are not 
apparent. He admits that differential concepts are 
developed in it. An apprehension then is incomplete 
knowledge which reaches a higher and a complete being 
with the cognition of relations. 

This non-relational apprehension is certainly not 
self-conscious experience and has not its determinate 
unity and continuity, for the idea of unity implies the 
working of a relational consciousness. The indeterminate 
apprehension is then a stage which is below experience 
involving a distinct sense of subject and object and a 
subjective construction and an objective reference. 

This simple apprehension strictly defies under- 
standing. Jiva Gosvami calls it Nirvikalpa, a 
homogeneity out of which the relations and differences 
emerge — a homogeneity called indeterminate because its 
concrete implications are not in sight. Jiva Gosvami 
recognizes a development of psychological consciousness 
from simple apprehension to definite perception and 
accepts them both as stages in psychological conscious- 
ness. Ramanuja does not recognize simple apprehension, 
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though he accepts stages in perceptual consciousness, 
partial and complete. Ramanuja’s psychological 
minimum is determinate cognition, an incomplete 
judgment. Jiva’s psychological minimum is .simply 
apprehension. Though Jiva accepts simple apprehen- 
sion as the basis o£ relational and determinate conscious- 
ness, still he never implies that determinate con.sciousness 
is opposed to simple apprehension. It is a stage leading 
on to determinate consciousness. 

In this character, it is certainly not the intuition of 
the Samkarites which transcends the duality of the 
subject and object and the concrete unity of self- 
consciousness. In Jiva Gosvami the indeterminate 
apprehension is involved in self-consciousness. In 
l^amkara self-consciousness is denied in indeterminate 
cognition. In jiva Gosvami, the indeterminate cognition 
is one in which the dialectic diversity and unity have not 
as yet been developed, in Sarhkara, it has no character 
and no dialectic development. It is the denial of the 
dialectic thought and consciousness, or in other words 
indeterminate cognition (Brahman) in Sarhkara is the 
abstract apprehension, in Jiva Gosvami it is the nascent 
thought. The immediacy in Sarhkara is the immediacy 
of intuition, the immediacy of Jiva Gosvami is the 
immediacy of an implicit notion. 

In the dialectic mode of thought, thought posits 
simple cognition and concrete differences as two 
abstractions and unifies them in a determinate cognition. 
The dialectic move is more clearly marked in Jiva 
Gosvami than in Ramanuja, who immediately sets up 
the determinate character of a notion and has not referred 
to its implicit character in the first act of position. In 
its very first inception thought cannot understand its 
relational unity, but posits itself as an implicit notion, a 
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bare cognition which acquires through reference a clear 
determinate character. This marks out the difference 
between Ramanuja and Jiva GosvamL Ramanuja’s 
denial of this nascent thought and his affirmation of 
consciousness-activity as concrete self-reflection makes 
his position and dialectic somewhat different from Jiva 
GosvamL Jiva Gosvami’s position seems to be better 
here, for thought in the last stage of its dialectic move 
brings out its complete concrete character, which in its 
initial stage, supposes an indeterminate character. The 
dialectic makes the indeterminate determinate. In 
Ramanuja the determinate thought is made more explicit. 
Implicit notions are notions to Jiva Gosvami, they are not 
notions to Ramanuja. A notion to Ramanuja cannot be 
implicit. 

In the history of thought the concept of difference 
has been a riddle. Ramanuja and Jiva Gosvami, as 
shown above, have assimilated difference in identity and 
the resultant consciousness is a dialectic unity. 

But can this difference be exactly determinate and 
assimilated in self-conscious experience ? The dialectic 
of the Samkarites has been essentially the negative art 
of refuting all relational and differential conceptions. 
Thought, in positing a thesis and in pointing to an 'anti- 
thesis, is certainly positing not only one difference but a 
manifold of differences involving a string of differences, 
separating one from another. And since differences are 
distinctions they cannot be synthesized in a higher 
unity. Unity defies logical determination. It is not 
identity, nor difference, nor their combination, for evid- 
ently a combination, this way, is not possible. The adjec- 
tival predication also connotes difference, difference posits 
a reference and a relation. To understand the relation 
as a relation implies a difference, . and this again, implies 
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a reference. This is, no doubt, a circle. Difference 
distinguishes, separates, but does not unify, nor does 
it make a demand of unification, for to understand differ- 
ence, thought demands a reference only, but not an 
identity. Unity and difference are apparently recon- 
ciled, but in theistic logic unitive consciousness truly 
defies logical determination. It is indefinite in theistic 
logic. The differences are either assimilated or not. 
If they are assimilated, they are no longer differences ; 
if not, they exist as differences. The former abolishes 
them, the latter makes the synthesis impossible. It may 
be argued that assimilation is not absorption ; true, but 
the retention of the individuality makes out the 
difference. In fact, the concept of difference is a 
puzzle in metaphysics. Exact determination of this 
assimilation is not possible nor clear. 

In Vedantic literature bheda is conceived either 
as svarupa or dharma. The svarupa-bheda is a non- 
relational integral existence. It does not require the 
invariable objective reference. Dharma-bheda is im- 
manent and does require an objective reference, 
generally called pratiyogi. The consciousness of 
svarupa-bheda is immediate, that of dharma-bheda 
mediate, inasmuch as the knowledge of bheda does not 
or does acquire an outward reference. 

The Sarhkara Vedantists point out that the concep- 
tion either of svarupa or of dharma-bheda does not 
stand logical scrutiny. Svarupa-bheda is an impossi- 
bility. The very concept of bheda is definite, and 
definiteness connotes determinateness. The determinate 
concept must bring in outward reference and limitation, 
which destroy its transcendent and absolute character. 
An absolute bheda in transcendent isolation is a contra- 
diction in terms and inconceivable, A 
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Bheda must necessarily be relational and immanent, 
and even of this relational and immanent conception, we 
cannot make a logical and categorical determination. 
A bheda must be different from what it distinguishes, 
thi» difference, again, leads on to another, and this to an 
infinite regress. The simultaneity in perception of 
Ijheda and its object do not give any relief. Anyhow 
the conception of bheda must end in accepting an end- 
less series of differences. The conception of bheda is, 
therefore, not logically clear. 

In absolute monistic Vedantism maya is an important 
category. Maya, avidya and ajnana are often names used 
for the same thing, though in maya the dynamic and the 
creative aspect is more predominant, and in avidya and 
ajnana, the epistemological function of screening the 
identitt’-consciousness is more prominent. But these 
minor differences apart, the Sarirkarites accept it (i) as 
relatively real, distinct from the Absolute reality, (2) as 
having no definite beginning, and therefore co-existing 
with the Absolute, (3) as positive distinguished from 
abhava or negation, (4) as opposed to knowledge, and 
(5) as vanishing in knowledge. These characters are 
almost universally accepted by Samkarites. It is a con- 
tinuous existence, beginning-less but not necessarily 
endless. 

The real difficulty in the conception of maya begins 
here, for it is opposed to common logic. To conceive 
the end of an existence, however apparent, that has no 
beginning is a strain upon thought. No definite 
conception can be formed of it, and as such it is charac- 
terized as both real and non-real, different from reality 
as well as from complete unreality. Such a position the 
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Saiiikarites categorically accept, and even if the last 
character is denied, the Absolute identity does not suffer 
for it is ever what it is ; the continuity of the empiric 
order does not affect its being, it is completely trans- 
cendent. The Absolute is quite impersonal and maya is 
not related to it, though in finite consciousness it appears 
as located in it. Maya has an influence upon jiva which 
is, again, a reflection and not a reality. When the 
Samkarites characterize maya as both being and non- 
being, what they exactly mean is that because it appears 
and causes appearance, it is not a negation or non-being ; 
and because its appearance and itself die out when the 
locus-identity is apprehended it is not exactly being. 
Non-being and being are mutually opposed, maya is 
non-being transcendentally and being empirically. It is 
not therefore the Hegelian becoming, the synthesis of 
being and non-being. Plato’s matter, Sarhkhya’s prakrti 
and the Vaisnavites’ maya are positive realities. 
Sarirkara’s maya is posited and consequently denied and 
does not belong to the same category of being. 
Madhusudana says it is positive, but not truth. It has 
the appearance of existence, but not existence in reality. 
In order to be false, it should necessarily appear as 
real. A false concept is a concept, but not nothingness. 
P'alsity has a character. Sarhkara’s Vedantism following 
the psychological instinct does not deny the appearance 
in a certain level of consciousness, though it cannot form 
a definite conception of it; maya eludes categorical 
determination. It is an indefinite concept. Though 
logically such nebulous character of maya cannot be 
denied, still Vedantism here follows the affirmation of 
psychological experience and accepts such a category 
because its affirmation and denial are facts of experience. 
Psychological revelations have in Samkara’s Vedantism 
20 : ri 
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greater weight than logical determination. In fact, the 
logic of Vedantism has followed the lead of psychic 
experience. Though the demand of thought may not be 
satisfied, yet the fact of experience on that ground 
cannot be denied or minimized, and when a choice is to 
be made, certainly our experiences have a greater demand 
upon our consideration than thought concepts, for the 
former are of immediate and the latter of mediate 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CREATIVE ORDER 

The true character of Vedantism-Self-revelation of Isvara to 
humanity — Psychological revelation superior to logical systemati- 
zation — Creative expression in iSamkara and Ramanuja — The 
account of Evolution in Sarhkaraand Samkarites — Three stages in 
consciousness — The construction of samskaras and the construc- 
tion of will — The elements of Evolution — The account of 
Evolution — Paiicikarana -- Prana — The account of conscious life 
and organs of relation — The five-fold sheath — Hiranyagarva— 
Taijasa — Isvara — Prajna — The theistic account of Evolution- 
Expression and Evolution — Revelation through self and revelation 
through Nature — Cosmology of the Vaisnavas — The account of 
creative expression in Nitya-Bibhuti — The conception of Vyuha 
— Vibha'/as— Avatara or incarnation — Kinds of Avatara — The 
account of creative expression, in Madhava, Nimvarka- — The 
scheme of Ahirbudhnya Samhita — Of the Ramanujists — Of the 
Madhvites — Of Nimvarka — Of Vallabha. 

Both systems of Vedantic thought draw their inspira- 
tion from the Sruti or the Upanisads ; and in our 
discourse, especially on Creation, we must not forget 
that Vedantism, from its aphoristic to its systematic and 
methodical treatment, has never freed itself from the 
supremacy and infallibility of the revelations of the 
Sruti. And Vedantism may be rightly characterized 
as intellectual effort logically pursued to understand 
what is conveyed to humanity from Isvara in the highest 
intuitions and self-opening. This character of Vedantism 
has not been denied by any teacher from Vadarayana to 
Jiva Gosvami. Indeed, we lose the inner meaning of 
the Vedantic discipline if we forget for a moment that it 
is not only intellectual effort expressed in a system or 
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systems, but an effort to appreciate and synthesize the 
spiritual experiences as revealed in the texts. However 
much the commentators differ amongst themselves in 
the interpretation of the texts, none can deny their 
importance, and so long as their explanation or reasoning 
does not conform to the proper significance of the texts, 
the reasoning cannot be accepted. And naturally it is so, 
for the Vedantic teachers have put more credence in the 
direct psychological revelations than in the mediate 
discursive thinking. Though in the later Vedantism the 
logical effort has been intensive, still it has always 
sought confirmation in psychological revelation. The 
Vedantic attempt in those days may appear dogmatic, 
but it must be confessed that the method of procedure, 
of which science makes so much, is the least important 
thing in the attainment of truth. The scientific demand 
of a methodical thinking is also subservient to the great 
end, the Light of Truth, and the search for truth has not 
had and should not have its paths confined and limited. 
Direct experience, not through the senses but through 
inner revelation cannot be, and has never been, neglected 
in the pursuit of truth and the facts thus acquired are facts 
in the totality of experience. Vedantism is based upon 
such facts, which, later on, have been reduced to a system 
by the understanding and its concepts. Vedantism is not 
dogmatism, it is intuitionism. In all its forms, it accepts 
the possibility of immediately apprehending truth, though 
this immediate realization has been sought to be 
established by a long process of reasoning. 

And in the details of creation Vedantism clearly 
perceives that logical thinking cannot go beyond certain 
fundamental concepts and has naturally to accept the 
authority of the Sruti in its affirmations ; for these are 
based upon direct experience. In the cosmogony 
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therefore, we are to depend almost wholly upon the 
account given in the Sruti and its interpretations. No 
commentator has advanced any theory of his own, but 
has mainly followed the traditional account. And the 
problem here is of facts, and not of systematization, and 
naturally one has to depend upon the direct experiences 
revealed in the different grades of consciousness. 

Here again, the two types of thought have divergent 
explanations of the Sruti texts, to conform their ideas of 
creation or evolution to epistemological and metaphysical 
settings. The Upanisads have a picture of creation, and 
they give us an impression that the becoming is the 
expression of the divine. The cosmos is a movement of 
the spirit in itself. It is the cyclic movement of the 
divine consciousness in space and time. It is an expres- 
sion of ‘ Bliss.’ It is not creation, but an expression, or 
more properly, an emanation, but an emanation which 
is periodical and has lapses in time, in cosmic pralaya. 
The world comes out in the process of self-alienation of 
Brahman. So far the Vedantists agree. The ancient 

teachers of the Vedantism think that this self-alienation 

* 

takes place through maya, the creative Sakti of Brahman. 

Strictly speaking, all types of Vedantism deny the 
dualism of the Sarhkhya, and in its place institute monism 
in accepting the subordination of the creative potency 
and characterizing it as inherent in Brahman. It is 
called Sakti. This Sakti has at once distinguished 
Vedantic conception of creation from the doctrine of 
special creation as well as from mechanical evolution. 
Vedantism accepts evolution or eternal creation. This 
is true in a general way. But the basic difference of the 
static and dynamic conception has introduced elements, 
which have divided Vedantists even on creative 
evolution. 
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Sarakara’s system, so long as it accepts a statico- 
d3mamic reality^ — and it accepts it in empirical sense— 
maintains the creative effort of Brahman as an effort 
of Bliss. It is an effort of self-expression of the 
Absolute under the conditions of space, time and 
causality. 

Ramanuja and the theistic teachers would accept the 
cosmic evolution as an effort of self-transformation of 
maya as energized by Brahman. Creative order must 
be conceived as issuing out of Brahman in association 
with maya and the dynamic effort must have a place in 
our conception of the Absolute. Even Sarhkara and the 
Samkarites cannot avoid this. But the basic distinction 
of the static and dynamic character of Being immediately 
introduces a difference in the cosmic conception. The 
rigid logical goal of Saihkara’s system will be the denial 
of the cosmic evolution or involution, for the dynamic 
conception of life and experience has been overshadowed 
by the extreme transcendentalism of the static Absolute. 
Sarhkara’s system is practically a denial of the immanent 
experience, and all that is revealed in it except the 
transcendent intuition. Cosmology has been merged 
in epistemology and ontology identified with it. 

Different is the cast of thought in Ramanuja and 
theistic teachers. Theirs is the affirmation of experience, 
in its totality, immanent through nature and its operation, 
transcendent through spirit and its revelation. Cosmo- 
logy, here, has as much importance as epistemology, for 
if epistemology is the dynamic expression of Being to 
itself and finite consciousness, cosmology is the 
expression of Being through nature to finite selves. Or 
in other words, we can characterize the process of 
knowledge and the process of evolution as the expression 
of the same effort of self-revelation through consciousness 
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and nature. Ramanuja calls one the expression, the 
other the creative transformation. Madhva, Jiva Gosvami 
and Nimvarka have no difference with him in this. 
V’'allabha has not drawn this distinction; to him the 
cosmic creative effort is also a self-expression. He does 
not, strictly speaking, maintain any creative transforma- 
tion. To him the cosmic evolution and involution are 
processes of self-expression and self-withdrawal of the 
Absolute to and from human vision. Ignorance works 
out a barrier to psychic vision and the process appears 
as transformation of prakrti, the divided vision no 
longer perceives the cosmos in the effulgence of the 
infinite Life and Light, but at once takes it as an effort 
of an outer force inherent in the prakrti. Vallabha’s 
cosmology has, therefore, a greater inwardness than 
Ramanuja’s, and, in fact, in him we cannot draw a 
distinction between his epistemology and cosmology, 
for he does not recognize any other effort but self- 
expression. ^ His philosophy has, therefore, been rightly 
characterized as the Suddha-advaitavada, pure monism, 
as distinguished from the absolute monism of Samkara 
and the modified monism of Ramanuja, From Sarhkara 
he differs in accepting the dynamic conception of spirit 
and experience, from Ramanuja in rejecting an additional 
hypothesis of an inert dynamic force besides the supreme 
self-conscious dynamic reality and stress. Now to 
begin the separate account : 

(i) Sarhkara and the Sarhkarites : We have here 
three theories. The most extreme form holds the pure 
transcendence of intuition and denies all doctrine of 
creation or evolution. In the opening of transcendental 
vision, a stage is reached, whence we cannot feel or see 


^ Fide Discussion on Avikrta Pari^dmavMa, 
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the manifold of creation. It is the end of the highest 
effort of denial, the denial of the concepts and funda- 
mental notions of the practical reason. And when the 
G”eat Denial is complete, the conviction is soon 
established that not only are the intuitions of practical 
reason false and the cosmos illusory, but they do not 
and did never, exist. The illusoriness of existence is 
still some form of Being ; it has an appearance. But 
Vedantism in its highest effort of realization does not 
hesilate to deny this character of appearance even to the 
cosmic manifold. It not only denies it, it does not 
recognize it at all. Denial presupposes a prior accept- 
ance or assertion. It denies denial and assertion both 
and is still in the quiet of transcendence. This state 
is designated as the transcendent and non-creative 
plane, Ajata Star. 

(2) Next comes the stage of pure percipience 
which does not attach any objectivity to the manifold. 
It is a subjective creation. It exists only in the form of 
drsti. It is an appearance and as appearance it is not 
independent of percipi or percipience. The notions of 
practical reason are mere notions or concepts, corres- 
ponding to which nothing exists, for nothing has exist- 
ence beyond consciousness. To think that anything 
outside exists, or to lend to subjective concepts and 
notions an objective color, is to invert the true order and 
is a psychological illusion. Pure percipience in its 
highest stretch can only see the immanence of certain 
fundamental concepts in intuition, which as intuition 
surely transcends them. The intuitions of practical 
reason have not in this stage pragmatic significance. 
They have not as yet acquired it. They are there as 
mere empirical intuitions, fundamental psychological 
notions of which no mind is free. But they are still 
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notions floating eternally in the ether of consciousness 
and we must characterize them as noiimts of empiric 
consciousness and apart from empiric consciousness 
these have no reality. This pure percipience sometimes 
feels its transcendence as witness, sometimes feels it not. 
But in any case it does not see the extramentality and 
objectivity of the psychic manifold. Hence Prakasananda 
says, ‘ The wise consider the world as identical with 
consciousness, the ignorant as something objective.’ 
Nothing is objective, nothing is real, save and except 
pure percipience. Percipi is the being of esse. Drsti 
is srsti. Confined within empirical intuitions this high 
intellectual isolation denies will and its activity and 
does not recognize anything besides these intuitions. 
The creativeness of will is denied, that of imagination 
is accepted. And as such the demand of will is neither 
felt nor perceived. 

(3) Next comes the stage of practical reason, 
wherein the dynamic vision of life and consciousness 
is felt and accepted. But such a vision according to 
Samkara and his followers is the effect of avidya, the 
creation of nescience. Here the commonsense concept 
of jiva, Isvara and prakrti, the three fundamental 
intuitions of practical reason, are more definite in vision 
as centres of energy and activity. At this level of 
consciousness, will plays the most important part and 
darkened by nescience, the sense of a divided-conscious- 
ness with all the implications of such a life accepts the 
objectivity and reality of the manifold, for will has its 
satisfaction and natural fulfilment in a plane admitting 
of the realization of ends yielding satisfaction to the 
divided self-forgotten individuated consciousness. The 
wonder is that not a moment is lost to construct a world 
acceptable to will, and this construction becomes 
21 
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complete in the heirarchy of ends. When we designate 
this plane of existence as the construction of will, we 
do not mean this to be an unconscious or individual 
will. The individual will is the reflection of the cosmic 
will and the cosmic will must have the enlightenment 
of consciousness. We mean specially this, for the 
becoming is a continuity in maya energized by Isvara, 
And so long as the dynamic experience predominates, 
the triple intuitions of jiva, Isvara and maya are 
necessary implications of will and its affirmation. Will- 
ing is energizing and energizing for a purpose. Isvara 
has no purpose of its own, it must energize, therefore, 
for something else. And that is jiva. The spontaneous 
flow of life, goodness and knowledge must be, therefore, 
a purposeless activity with Isvara but full of meaning 
and purpose to jiva ; the more it feels the pulse of the 
spontaneous flow, the more it has the width of vision, 
serenity of life, and the purity of delight. 

This construction of will may have two implications, 
(i) Subjective, and (2) Objective. The world may be 
taken as an outcome of pragmatic necessity, affording a 
pragmatic satisfaction, apparently objective, but in truth 
it is a subjective imaginary construction of the subjective 
will. Viewed this way the whole construction, strictly 
speaking, is still ideal ; the touch of will makes the ideal 
appear as real. This ideal construction of will differs 
from the ideal construction of notions and concepts, and 
consequently the vision and perspective of the saksi, 
the percipient, are totally different from the promptings 
of the will-self. The former has a wise passiveness 
when it views the construction of sarnskara and under- 
stands itself as transcendent Intuition. The groupings 
of saraskaras can give us at best quite an illusory 
construction which has an ideality, but no reality. The 
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ideal volitional construction because of the stress and 
effort it involves has not the airiness of the empirical 
construction, but the reality and actuality of stress 
and dynamism. And the agent is here not only a 
percipient or a seer, but the logos of activity and 
wisdom. 

Now this logos-will may have an existence different 
from or identical with individual will. To put it in 
Vedan tic terminology we may either conceive Isvara to 
be a jiva, still different from the lesser and minor jivas 
or install jiva in the place of Isvara and leave aside 
Isvara as an unnecessary and additional hypothesis. 
Jiva is dependent and Isvara independent; jiva is 
controlled by, Isvara controls, maya. And rightly it is 
so, for in dynamic conception, that which regulates the 
stress has a superior power and intelligence than that 
which is regulated. But in the Vedan tism of Sarhkara 
there is no absolute difference between the two ; with 
the expansion of being and intelligence — a possibility 
which is accepted by Vedantists and inherent in the 
dynamic conception, the jiva acquires the Isvara-hood, 
for it can transcend maya and can reflect the entire 
cosmos. Samkara Vedan tism does not draw, like 
Ramanuja, any absolute distinction between jiva and 
Isvara, It is properly a distinction of the upadhi and 
not like the theists, a distinction of Being or reality. 
And the distinction of the upadhi is not an eternal 
distinction and can be with an effort set aside ; for what 
after all constitutes the upadhi of jiva and Isvara is the 
same maya and its modification. Those teachers of 
Vedantism who maintain the modes of maya as upadhi 
and make the distinction between jiva and jiva and 
between jiva and Isvara completely lose sight of the fact 
that maya is dynamism and a categorical division of 
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parts is therein inconceivable. Maya forms centres of 
forces and what is reflected therein is termed jiva, 
because of its limitation in being and knowledge. But 
these centres have the capacity of expansion as well as 
contraction, and with this the reflection therein will 
acquire a wide or a limited vision or being as the case 
may be or in other words they will be Isvara or jiva. 
Thus the distinction between them is not basic and 
immovable. And we may further go and say that the 
same being is jiva and Isvara at the same time ; the 
same is the locus and the object of maya ; when the 
locus, it is jiva, when the object, Isvara. The Isvara 
is then jiva, the jiva, a Isvara. The distinction arises 
from different angles of vision. 

A contention may arise that such a theory would 
establish a multiplicity of Isvara which would disturb 
the harmony of creation and the unity of purpose 
revealed in it. 

This apprehension is groundless. Multiplicity of 
Gods would have been the consequence if the particular 
upadhi of the jiva in its divided dimension continued 
existing. But the elasticy of the upadhi makes it 
possible for the jiva to attain a larger vision and an 
expansive being, or in other words the condition of the 
jivattva is removed. The jiva-hood is dead. Isvara 
becomes revealed or manifest. The being of Isvara is 
undivided and integral. In this process the jiva 
perceives the reality of Isvara and is completely lost in 
it. If it continues to retain its individual existence for 
sometime it never loses sight of the being of Isvara 
everywhere, including its ownself. But a complete 
transformation takes place ; he is no longer an agent of 
active initiation, but a passive medium, an outlet through 
which the divinity works out and reveals its purpose. 
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Indeed, the expansive being and vision have killed the 
outwardness and limitation of being, and in its stead 
established the truth of a single dynamic principle. 
Even those who hold the division of avidya-units, 
cannot avoid the conclusion of the jlva projecting 
and constructing a world of its own, though in this 
theory we shall have a number of subjective universes. 
And in it there is nothing objective— an Isvara, or a 
created universe, Isvara is an illusory concept of the 
exoteric consciousness, ana has no piace in the scheme 
of theoretical concepts. And the whole experience, 
theoretical or practical, is the illusory construction 
of avidya-units. Here in the dynamic concept 
of an integral maya has given way to the concept 
of divided avidya and therefore, the objective con- 
struction and meaning of the former has been replaced 
by a subjective construction and meaning of the 
latter. 

We can speak of the creative evolution from the 
view-point which accepts the reality of Isvara, jiva and 
maya. The creative evolution is an effort of will, the 
primal will, to manifest itself. This will-construction is 
essentially different from the subjective will-projections. 
And in this sense only can we speak of the identity of 
cdusci tncttsTUi and cctuscc cfficistis. Cosmology, in 
Vedanta, must necessarily accept an individuating 
dynamic and a guiding or constructing principle. The 
former is maya, the latter is Isvara, or simply we should 
regard evolution as the self-projection of Isvara, a giving 
up of a part of its being ; for Vedanta, unlike Sarhkhya, 
maintains only one reality as the cause of the cosmic 
evolution, and so long as the transcendent intuition 
does not dawn upon us, we must explain the world-pro- 
cess as the history of self-expression in Bliss. The 
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development of the world process has a history of its 
own from eternity inasmuch as it is controlled by a 
law and reveals an order. The history repeats itself in 
the successive cyclic movement. 

And for this, the Vedantin accepts the sumtotal of 
karma forming the destined course of a particular 
cycle. But karma, the creative adrsta, is a tendency 
acquired in the previous cyclic movement. But the 
karmic potencies are blind and cannot work out the 
potentialities, unless creation has its initial start and 
inception from Isvara in his prathamic viksana, the first 
glance. The adrsta is the aggregate of creative poten- 
cies, empirically eternal, though these potencies are 
the resultants of previous karma. Evolution is, 
therefore, controlled by an unseen formative principle 
which works out unconsciously, but none the less 
surely. But this unconscious effort of karma is 
regulated in the proper channel by the light of 
consciousness which controls it from within. Karma 
is inert, and so long as it does not receive the necessary 
sanction of Isvara it is helpless and cannot have its 
fruition. Karma is subordinate to Isvara, just like 
maya ; and this subordination has saved Vedantism 
from the charge of dualism. The Vedantism of 
Sarhkara accepts the vivartta srsti, according to the 
transcendental method, and the parinama srsti, accord- 
ing to the empirical method. In the later Vedantism 
the former has been accentuated and drawn to its 
logical conclusion of denying the reality of the creative 
order and reducing it to the samskaras or psychoses. 
In the ancient Vedantism, notably in the Upanisads, 
and in some neo-Vedantic authors, we have an account 
of the parinama srsti of maya as energized by Isvara. 
We now follow the account. 
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The Picture of Creation. 

In the beginning of a particular cycle or round of 
evolution, the entire world is covered up by death as 
the result of the periodical reabsorption of the world 
in Brahman. The elements, again, gradually emerge 
out of the state of absorption, and this may be called 
the evolution of the particular order. In the state of 
absorption we have only two elements closely mixed 
up. Brahman and maya in equilibrium. Evolution 
is indicative of the disturbance in the temporary 
equilibrium. The creative power of Brahman, the 
seed- forces of things, the individual souls existing in 
their subtle bodies are all confused together and 
absorbed in Brahman. 

(i) As dratmt up in the ‘ Vedunta Paribhasa' and 
the ‘ Siddhantavindu,' 

The moment the temporary calm is disturbed by a 
necessity from within, there appear on the scene five 
elements. Brahman, conceived as creating or evolving 
from within, is called Paramesvara. The creative order 
has two aspects, the causal and the effectual. The 
causal aspect consists in Brahman’s desiring to manifest, 
whence maya is set to evolve from within, first of 
all, the five elements. Paramesvara is called Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva in reference to its upadhi. When 
Paramesvara has maya in its causal aspect with sattva 
predominating as its upadhi, it is called Visnu. Visnu 
preserves the order. When Paramesvara has maya in 
its causal aspect with rajas predominating as its upadhi, 
it is called Brahma. Brahma creates the order. When 
Paramesvara has maya in its causal aspect with tamas 
predominating as its upadhi, it is called Siva or Rudra. 
Rudra destroys the order, Maya is the principle of 
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becoming or evolution. Evolution supposes dissolution. 
But this dissolution presupposes a state of growth and 
its continuity. Paramesvara, viewed in these different 
perspectives, is represented as the trinity of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva.^ 

Paramesvara is the direct author of the five elements, 
the linga or causal body, and Hiranyagarva. The 
authorship of the world of concrete effects — the order of 
naraa and rupa — the world of finite modes — is ascribed 
to Hiranyagarva who energizes the cosmic elements 
and starts the process of quintuplication. 

(2) As Drawn up in the ‘ Pahcada'st' 

In the state of quiescense a change suddenly arises 
owing to the will of Brahman to express itself, and 
simultaneously the equilibrium of indeterminate maya is 
broken. The primordial matter at once comes to a state 
of determinate existence owing to the break up and 
division of its constituent elements, sattva, rajas 
and tamas. When Brahman accepts maya as its 
upadhi and informs it, especially when it selects 
maya in its sattvic element as its upadhi, it becomes 
Isvara, Brahman in association with this sattva is 
all-knower, as everything is clearly reflected in its 
intelligence which is free from coarser element. Isvara 

^ Vide Veddntaparibhasa. 

Tatra Paramesvarasya pancatafimatratyutpattou saptadasdvayavopeta- 
lihgaiarirotpattoii ca Hiranyagarvasthulasarirotpattou ca sdksdtkattri- 
vam ; itaraiiikhilaprapancotpattou ca Hiranyagarvadvdrd- Hirnyagarvo 
nCima murtitrayddanyah praikatno jivah. 

Vide Siddhmitavindu, p. 170, Kumraghona edition 
Tatrehniro' pi trividhatp, Svopadhibhutdvidydgunatraya bhedena Visnu- 
Brahma’Rudra-bheddt, Kdrantbhfda‘Sattvagundvacchim visnuh pdlayiid, 
kdrambhiitarajaupahito br&hmd sra^td. Hiranyagarvastu mahdbhuta-kara- 
ndivCibhdvdt na Brahmd^ tathdpi sthulabhuta-srastrtvdt kvacit brahmet- 
yupacaywrate. 
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soon discovers the existence of maya in its tamasic 
aspect, which it energises and, as the result thereof, 
originates the elements of nature. We may regard this 
as the apara (the lower) prakrti of Isvara, who by his 
para can freely relate himself to apara without being in 
any way determinated by it. This attribute of freely 
moving and relating himself to the apara is a nature 
essential to Isvara. This capacity of freely moving is 
called para. 

This gives us the material cause and the efficient cause 
in the conception of the apara prakrti and para prakrti of 
Isvara. In fact, maya is never completely independent, 
it is being energized by Isvara. Isvara as energizing 
and moulding the apara by its own para is characterized 
as predominant in rajasic element. 

Brahman enveloped in suddha sattva is Isvara, and 
its chief attribute is intelligence and clear vision. This 
makes clear to us the sense in which the Vedantists 
generally ascribe intellectual intuition' to Isvara. He 
sees things rightly and truly, for his vision is never 
dim. 

The apara prakrti lies at the root of the five subtle 
elements. It originates the ether, the air, the fire, the 
water and the earth at the command of Isvara. These 
elements are pure and simple being free from any 
intermixture with one another.^ 

It conceived the idea, I will become many. I will 
propagate myself. So it created fire, this fire conceived 
the idea, I will become many, it created food.^ 

The Taittiriya sruti has it : akasa is first ori- 
ginated from the self-alienation of Brahman. Vayu 
originates from akasa, tejas from vayu, ap from 

Svarupaiatp praiyoM^mn sarvajnaivant ca* 

* Vide Pancadail* ® Vid® Chdndogycf,, 
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tejas, earth from ap. These are the five elements, 
often called suksmabhutas or subtle matter. These 
suksmabhutas are homogeneous matter. They originate 
in continuous succession. They are very subtle and do 
not admit of any use.* 

Vedantism does not maintain the atomicity of 
matter. These elements of matter have distinctive 
qualities ; akasa is instinct with sound, vayu with energy, 
teja with the energy or heat and light, ap with the 
energy of exciting taste, earth with the potency of 
effecting smell. 

The Order of Cosmic Evolution. 

From subtle, matter originates the gross matter 
the sthulabhutas, generally called, the mahabhutas. 
All the five suksmabhutas are elements in the 
composition of each mahabhuta. The gross matter, 
or more properly, the compound matter is evolved 
out of subtle matter by the process, known as 
panclkarana. These mahabhutas imbibe in them the 
distinctive qualities of the suksmabhutas and soon begin 
to manifest them. Akasa manifests sounds ; vayu, 
sound and energy ; teja, sound, energy, heat and light ; 
ap, sound, energy, heat and light and the capacity of 
affecting taste ; earth, sound, energy, heat and light, and 
the capacity of affecting taste and smell. ^ Authorities 

ParasfnUt aimanah sakdsat anukramena Jdt&ni idni ca ' (itisuksmdi;ii 
vydvahardksam&ni . (Panctkarana Vivarana^ VeMnia Manuscript^ No. 46, 
Sanskrit College Library) . 

® Vide Veddntasdra, p. 63. 

Taddntm akdie iavdah avibyajyate, vdyou iavdasparsou., agnou iavdaspar- 
iarupdni^ jale savdaspar^mupardsdfy, prthibya^z Savdasparsaruparasc^- 
^andhdsca, 
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seem to differ on this point. Suresvaracarya appears 
to have ascribed these qualities to suksmabhutas. ^ . 

The Pancadasi has also accepted the distinction of 
the suksmabhutas and the mahabhutas and ascribed these 
qualities to the mahabhutas.^ VidvatmanaranjanI traces 
the origin of pancatanmMra in continuous succession 
from abyakrta. From these tanmatras originate the 
mahabhutas, which manifest different qualities. The 
later Vedantists seem to have been influenced by the 
Samkhya scheme of division of the tanmatras and the 
mahabhutas. 

We have seen already that Vedantism does not 
accept the hypothesis of atomicity of matter. Still the 
origin of mahabhutas, out of the five homogeneous 
elements by pancikarana, would suppose the disintegra- 
tion in different proportions of each element and the 
consequent integration of them as complexes. Nothing 
new is originated thiswise, for the mahabhutas are not 
something entirely different from the suksmabhutas. 
They are non-different from the causes, just as a piece of 
cloth is non-different from the threads. The suksma- 
bhutas become mahabhutas by an inherent necessity 
through pancikarana. Vedantism combines in it the 
doctrines of vivartta, parinama, and arambha. The 
creative order is the vivartta of Brahman, parinama of 
Brahman as informing maya ; the sthula-bhutas, 
including mahabhutas, are effects of the subtle elements 
originated from atman — effects in the sense of transfigu- 

^ Vide Pancikarana Varttika by Suresvara, 

Asldeka)f$ param brahma nity amuktamabikriy am* ^ . . 

Savdaspariaruparasa gunair&pscaturgundk* 
Savdasparsaruparasagandhaih pancaguftd maht* 

Tevyah sambhabat sutrant lifigam sarvdtmakajfi mahat* 

® Vide Bhtdaviveka^ ch. i. 
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ration and not complete transformation of causes. Here 
is the trace of Arambhavada.^ The physical cosmos 
composed of fourteen kingdoms of existences (seven 
higher, seven lower), the stock of provisions, the physical 
bodies of all creations have come out of the mahabhutas. 

The Process of Pahctkarana, 

The process of combination is called pancikarana, 
five-fold combination. This process of quintuplication 
is hinted at in the Chandogya in the doctrine of Trivit- 
karana, three-fold combination, or triplication (i.e. the 
subtle elements of tejas, ap and earth are compounded 
by the process of triplication). But, later on, in the 
Pancadasi and other works on Vedanta, it is carried to its 
proper conclusion in the doctrine of pancikarana, for the 
original elements are five and not three. 

But V^aspati and the author of Kalpataru have 
broken away from the traditional theory of pancikarana 
and lent a support to the doctrine of trivitkarana. They 
seem to suppose that akasa and vayu are elements 
which cannot enter into the process of differentiation and 
combination. They are the material support where upon 
the three elements by the process of triplication bring 
out the mass of concrete existences.^ 

^ Vide ydladodhim, 

Tasmdt tmiubhyaJi atirikiah net pataJti kintu samyogavisesam apmmah 
imiavet evapatah Idghavdt^ atiriktaive mdndbhdb&i evam apanetkridni 
api panclkarandtmaka samyogavisesamdpatmdni panclkfidni iti ucyante^ naiu 
apanclkfievyah pmclkrtdninmtpddyante^ dim&nawa dkMait Ataepa tattva- 
dipme apancikrt&m prMrabdMabaiM peMcihfkddm dpa^ymnte Hi uMam. 

® Vide Bhdmaii Kalpataru, Br, Sutra, ii, 3. 1-17, Br, Sutra, ii, 3, 10. 

Vide Siddhdntabindu, p. ISI 

Aim ca trivrttam irivrtiamekmkdtp trivrtkmvaiupade- 

i&diti sutrdcca irdyd^dnmba melamprtHIMim iripf$kmra^m>tepu Mecin- 
fmnyante. 
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The five elements soon, after their origin from the 
apara-prakrti, are disintegrated into parts, and these 
parts again re-combine to form the physical elements, 
the mahabhutas. Each suksma element is divided into 
two equal parts, of which, again, one part is divided 
into four equal parts. Then follows combination 
of these parts. When (for example) the one half of 
akasa is integrated with the sub-divisions of the air, the 
fire, the water, and the earth, i.e. one-half of the akasa 
with one-eighth of other elements, we have the first 
compound the sthula akasa. Similarly when one-half of 
the element air is combined with one-eighth of the other 
elements, we have the second compound substance, air, 
and so on. In this process we get the five elements 
in mutual combination ; we retain the same designa- 
tion for each one of them, and the naming follows 
the predominating element of the combination, e.g. 
the first combination is called akasa or ether, for 
this element is the chief ingredient in it. These com- 
pounds, again, in other forms of integration and differen- 
tiation, give rise to the cosmic system comprising 
the fourteen worlds, seven in the nether region, four in 
the middle and three in the higher regions. We must 
confess that Vedantism does not clearly explain how 
regions come to existence in the course of the process of 
cosmic evolution. We can only presume that the 
classification of these regions is chiefly due to their 
elements of composition.^ 

The Planes of Existence, 

The satya, jnana and tapa lokas are kingdoms 
where the life’s movement is free, and the soul’s 

^ Vide SiddMniadindut p. Viddnim&mi p, 2?, 
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vision is expansive because of the predominance of 
sattva over rajas elements in the composition of 
their being. The finite beings in the upward move- 
ment of evolution gradually reach these kingdoms and 
find rest in the satya whence they cannot fall away 
because of the acquired purity of their being which 
has fitted them for dwelling in the higher regions. 
They enjoy an expansive life. With the re-absorption 
of the world’s process they attain the vision of identity 
and pass into the silence of existence. These kingdoms 
by the nature of the rhythmic vibration of the life-current 
passing through them make it possible for the pro- 
gressive soul (who happens to reach them) to understand 
and enjoy a better life, to command a wider vision of 
truth, for which the soul is a sojourner from eternity. 
To speak in Vedantic terminology because of the pre- 
ponderance of sattvic element these habitations are full 
of life, serenity and everything which is the invariable 
effect of sattva. Here knowledge is intuitive, delight is 
serene, life is easy. 

The lower region is formed out of the combination 
of component elements in which tamas predominates 
over other constituent elements. It is, because of this, 
full of darkness and makes the development of higher 
life and mentality hardly possible. It is consequently 
not an ordered system where the regulating life-force can 
make itself felt. Darkness, ignorance, and confusion 
prevail all round. 

The intermediate state is characterized by the 
possession of the coarse matter, life and mind. Instead 
of being a disorderly chaotic mass (as in the lower 
region) it is a coherent and orderly system of things 
which makes it a place wherein life can grow and the 
mind can progressively work. Here life is free and 
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vision is dearer and more expansive. It is higher in 
order, because it is richer in life, freedom and delight. 
In these stages the rajas or active element is predomi- 
nant. But the movement of freedom in svarloka and 
maharloka is greater in the sense of receiving higher 
responses of life than is possible in bhu and bhubar- 
loka. 

Vedanta asserts that out of this process of pancika- 
rana, the physical bodies of all beings are created and 
the indriyas or senses are placed therein. The body, 
where, the predominant constituent element is sattva, is 
the physical covering of the deva ; where the pre- 
dominant element is rajas, it is the physical covering of 
the man ; where the chief element is tamas, is the 
physical covering of lower animals. In this way we can 
conceive a picture of kingdoms of beings, formed out of 
the apara-prakrti by the five fold combination of the 
elements. 

The being who is conscious of the totality of concrete 
existence inhabiting the intermediate regions and 
regards himself as identical with this totality is called 
vaisvanara or virat. The virat is the waking con- 
sciousness. Each unit of existence conscious of its 
physical covering is called a jiva — man, beast or deva 
as the case may be, inasmuch as it is conscious of itself 
as a unit, no matter whether the body is coarse or fine. 
Each of them is called in Vedantic terminology a 
visva. We read in the Gaudapada’s karika — visva 

1 Vide p. 186. 

■Orddhmm gacchanti sattvasiha, madhye tisthanti rajasah ityadi irutyS. 
urddhvalokmafp sdttvikMi purusapmpyatvoktefi Sativadipradhanaieti- 
bhdvaJi, 

Vide Siddhaniabindu. 

Tatra sattvapradhdnam^ devasariram, rajah pradhdnam manusyaiartrar^ 
Ti^mak pradhmajrt tiryyagddi sthdvarantam iartrajp. 
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enjoys the gross physical things (visvahisthulabhut 
nityam). These beings do not possess knowledge of 
identity and are, therefore, bound by their actions, 
good or bad, which determine the course of their 
existence, high or low. But the life of devotion and 
knowledge guides them on to the higher universes, 
whereas the life of action consequent upon the hanker- 
ing after physical being, is the cause of bondage. 

The Origin of Body, 

The physical body with its appetites originates 
out of the mahabhutas. The gross earth transforms 
into bone, flesh, nerves, skin and hair, the ap into 
bile, blood, semen, secretions, and sweat, the tejas 
into hunger, thirst, sleep, beauty and indolence ; 
the vayu into contraction, expansion, motion; the 
akasa into spaces of the stomach (belly), heart, neck 
and head. The author of the Ajnanabodhinl has 
given another alternative that the chief transforma- 
tion of earth is the bone, of ap is the flesh, of teja the 
nerves, of vayu the skin, of akasa the hair. The chief 
element in bile is teja, in sweat vayu, in blood, earth. 
Apart from this the organic appetites and states of 
hunger such as thirst, sleep, anger, indolence, have been 
explained in this way by the ascription of them to one 
or more of these elements. We have in the Chandogya 
an analogous account of the process of nutrition and 
consequent distribution of different parts of the food 
throughout the system. This description is based upon 
the doctrine of trivitkararia ; e.g., the food we take in 
is divided into three parts, one part is the refuse matter, 
the other transforms into flesh, etc., the other and the 

^ Vide Afnanabodkini, pp. 13-15, Vemnta Sidih^nig. AdgrSa, pp. 53-127, 
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finest part goes to the formation and growth of manas- 
It gives a support to the senses. The water we 
take is transformed into urine, blood and life. The 
oily substances are transformed into bone, marrow and 
speech. Manas, prana and speech are supposed to be the 
finest modification of food, water and oil. ^ 

PrUna. 

The word prana has been used in different senses. 

(1) Prana is Brahman. All the devas, all the 
senses carry oblations to Brahman which is prana. 
Prana is the inmost of being, it exists behind the senses, 
the manas {Kausitaki, chapter 2). 

(2) Prana is the cosmic energy. It is the support 
of the creation.^ This prana originates from atman. 
The devas, the natural forces and the indriyas derive 
their capacities and powers from prana. 

(3) Sarnkara holds that prainia originates from 
atman and it should not be confounded' with the mula 
prakrti (na mula prakrtivisayam, chapters 2, 3, 4). 

This prana manifests itself chiefly in two ways ; — 

(1) as the energy inherent in all natural forces, in 
everything external ; 

(2) as the energy inherent in the inner organism, 
the vital force, the energies of the indriyas and of the 
active organs.^ 

The former may be called adhi-bhuta prana, the 
latter, adhyatma prana. Sarnkara tells us in the com- 
mentary on Brhadaranyaka that those who worship 
prana in its limited manifestation acquire a finite life. 
But those who worship prana as the immanent cosmic 

» (Chapter VI) . 

^ PrasnaUi>anisada,€a.,\\. 

^ See Sa^ikara Bkasya, Br. Ar,, ch. 5, Mantras^ 5, 6^ 7, 8 , clis, Z 3 , 

23 
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life, are meant for eternal life.’^ This cosmic pra^a, 
the collective dynamism may be called adhidaiva. 

The Origin of the Five Organs of Action and 
the Five Pranas in Individuals. 

We have just seen the account of prana in the 
cosmic sense. We are to see now how the five organs 
of action and the five forms of energy (prana) keeping 
up the vitality of an individual organism are produced. 
The two are formed out of rajasic constituent of the five 
elements (suksmabhutas) individually or collectively. 
Individually, the rajasic element of the akasa is sup- 
posed to give support to speech, that of the vayu, to 
the hand, that of the teja, to the foot, that of the ap 
and that of the earth to the lower organs of evacuation 
and generation respectively. Collectively, they origi- 
nate the vitality of the organism, which regulates the 
inner functions. This may be called the individual 
vivifying principle, the mainstay of the physical frame. 
It is said in the Sruti, ‘ when the prana goes out, all 
senses, including manas, go out, and when prana is 
within, the others perform their functions regularly 
Prana preserves the physical frame in existence, regu- 
lates the entire physiological process and makes the 
performance of higher functions possible in the physical 
frame. 

The Account of Conscious Life. 

The system of conscious life : the origin of the organs 
of sense and organs of relation (understanding). 

^ Vide BrhadWyanyaka^ 1. 5.13 and BM^ya therenpoHs p. 247. 

Vide p. 643. 

YaUvasyavibhutvUmn&naTftiad^dhidaivik^m^ntmtmana , . . ivMhydimi- 
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(i) As to the sense-organs : The Vedantic 
psychology conceives manas as the central organ of 
the soul. It is supplied with knowledge of objects 
through the sense-organs. The sense-organs are 
the outlets through which the mental consciousness 
can go out and perceive the external objects. These 
sense-organs are five in number : the ear, the skin, the 
eye, the tongue and the nose. They are evolved out of 
the five elements in their sattvic aspects respectively. 
Corresponding to these five senses, there are five kinds 
of perceptions according as their object is sound, touch, 
form, taste or smell. These are the organs of sensibility 
supplying the material content of knowledge. 

Here, again, the distinctions of adhyatma, adhibhuta 
and adhidaiva are clearly borne out. The sense-organ 
is adhyatma, its object is adhibhuta, the corresponding 
cosmic force is adhidaiva. Vedantism places side by 
side the two worlds of subjective and objective orders 
and the synthetic unity of them in the cosmic life. 
Adhyatma represents the subjective, adhibhuta, the 
objective and the adhidaiva, the synthetic or cosmic life. 
The manifested order is represented as the synthesis of 
the subjective and the objective in the life of totality. 
The senses are adhyatma, their objects adhibhuta; 
dik, vayu, aditya, varuria, asvini the corresponding 
adhidaivas. This distinction has also been extended 
to the organs of action. The five organs of action— vak, 
hand, feet, the organs of generation and evacuation — are 
adhyatma corresponding to the respective (i) adhi- 
bhutas — speech, gift, distance, pleasures of generation 
and evacuation and (2) adhidaivas— Agni, Indra, Visnu, 
Prajapati or Brahma and Death. ^ These senses are 

^ (We shall after a few pages give a complete description of the process) . 

® Vide Staregvara’s Panclkarana-vSLrUika^ Slokcts 12-23» 
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not outlets through which the inner senses of 
antahkarana go out. Every sense is endowed with 
power, e.g., the skin, as an indriya, is not the mere 
outer surface of the body j similarly the eye has the 
power of receiving the colours of bodies and so on. 
These capacities are different from the end-organs of the 
senses, though they are inherent in them. * 

(2) As to the organs of relation : The mind-stuff 
or antahkarana is the inner organ. It is called the 
eleventh sense. It is to be distinguished from the 
organs of sense and the organs of action. Its special 
function is to give us the knowledge of things in succes- 
sion. It is competent to receive all kinds of sensa- 
tion.* It has four chief functions. It is divided into 
four parts, corresponding to the functions. This 
division is not real, but is merely expressive of its four 
chief modifications. Each unit of transformation is 
distinguished from others by a unique quality of its own. 
The antahkarana is the name given to the totality of 
vrttis or semi-spiritual functions. Vacaspati asserts 
that antahkarana is one indivisible entity, though it can 
work in different ways. It preserves its integrity through 
differences of functions.® Vedantism does not lend 
support to faculty psychology. This antahkarana is 
evolved out of the sattva of the five elements (the 
sfiksmabhutas), taken collectively. Manas is the faculty 
of reflection. When the antahkarana is in the state of 

^ Atnia-anatmavivekay pp. 10-12; Vivara^apram&ya Samgrahay p. 185, 
11. 10-15 (Benares Edition). . 

Vide Vvv<irana Upanaysa. 

.Na golakanlndriyani ndpitacchoMtayo^piiUy iaktimat dravyarupdni 
bhoutikdnyavibhuni ca, 

® Vide Upudeiasiiham^t.y^- 366 (Bengal Edition), 

Buddhydrthdnydhureidni vdk pdnyddtni karmane. 

Tadmkalpdrthamanh^sikmtt niana ekdd^&mp bhabet. 

® Vide Bhdmatl on Sr. 6, cb. 2, 4, 
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doubt, it is called manas. Curiously enough, this manas 


is, on the one hand, regarded as the central organ of 


1 perception, and, on the other hand, regarded as the organ 

m 

' of volition and the centre of all desires, and, sometimes. 


again, as the reservoir of sentiments and feelings. We 


are told that the senses cannot give us knowledge if the 


manas is not active.’^ 


> The Vedantic psychology makes antahkarana, the 


inner organ of knowledge as well as of volition 

;Jj 

' including feeling and sentiment. The same organ 

kf4\ 

: is represented as performing these functions, each 

pfl 

! one of which is called a vrtti, no matter whether 

'^1 ' 

; it gives us knowledge or leads us to action. These 


' vrttis can be classified as giving knowledge or as 


exciting actions. The former is passive, the latter. 


impulsive. Hence we see that the same mind has been 


represented as the faculty of reflection, and also as the 


j faculty of desire, deliberation and will. The manas has 


various modifications, (a) Some modifications corres- 


ponding to intellectual states : (i) vicikitsa — doubt, ( 2 ) 


dhi— cognition, ( 3 ) sraddha — belief, ( 4 ) dhrti — reten- 


t tion. (^) Some corresponding to volition and emotion : 


\ (i) kama — desire, ( 2 ) sarhkalpa— decision and deter- 


mination, ( 3 } vikalpa— deliberation, ( 4 ) vi— fear, ( 5 ) 


hri— shame, ( 6 ) sukha — pleasure, ( 7 ) duhkha — pain.^ 

3 

^ Vidte Br/mddranya^a BM^ya, p. 238* ch. 1. 3. 5. , ,, 


TasmM yasyasannid/iow rupadigrahanasamarthasyapi sataicaksur&deh 


svasvamsayasambandhe rupa^a'v'dMijndnam na bhavatiy yasy a ca bkave 


bkavati iadanyadasti manondnmntabkamnam sarvakaranavisayopayogUya- 

w ' 

^ vagamyaie . ' , , ■ ■■ ! 

■ 

1 Yide Maiira^ C/pamsad, Yi. ZO. * 


1 Vide Br/mdaranyaka^ 1. 3. S:, : 


safhkalpo vicikitsa sraddha' iraddfm dhftiratBiriirkrtrdMrbhtrrii- 

& ' 

yetal sctrvam mana eva. 


Vide the GUa^ 


Icchd dvesah sukham duhkhmit sm^ighdiasceiand dhrtify^ 


Etat k^eiram samdsma saviMramuddhrtam. 

9 

1 , . ' 

p 
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It must be noted here that vrttis are often classified 
into three classes in reference to their constituent 
elements — sattva, rajas and tamas, e.g., liberality or 
resignation, etc., originate from the sattva ; passion, 
desire, from the rajas ; indolence, confusion, etc., from 
the tamas of antahkarana, ^ This antahkarapa is related 
to the senses and organs of actions through the nerves. 
The antahkarapa is seated in the heart, with which 
all the nerves are connected, it can make use of these 
nerves and proceed to the senses, thence to outer 
objects.^ 

The distinction of adhyatma, adhibhuta and adhi- 
daiva has also been extended to the inner organ of 
antahkarana and its functions. Manas is adhyatma 
(subjective), its object is Mhibhuta ; the moon is the 
corresponding adhidaiva. Similarly buddhi, ahaihkara 
and citta are adhyatmas with their corresponding 
objects as adhibhutas and Vrhaspati, Rudra and 
Kshetrajna as the respective adhidaivas. The indriyas, 
the manas, etc., are inspired by the corresponding deities.® 
When the antahkarana sees clearly the nature of 
anything without the least touch of doubt, when it has 
clear discrimination it is called buddhi, the faculty of 
discriminating knowledge. The manas reflects, weighs 
reasons for and against, the buddhi apprehends rightly, 
and perceives clearly. It is the faculty of clear dis- 
crimination and right apperception. 

The antahkarapa has another vrtti or modification 

^ Vide Pmcadasti ch. ii, 12, 14, 15, 

* Vide Manasollasat ch. iv, ilokas^ 9-11. 

Antahkarana sambandhdn nikhildnlndriyanyapi. 
Raihkhganemivalaye knlita iva kUak&h, 

Navhyo^ntakkarane syutajalasattisyutva sutravai^ 

Tavisiu golakdnt&bhih prasarpanti sphuliftgavat. 

Raran&ni samast&ni yathasvam vi^ayam prati» 

® Vide Bfkad&raityaka^ ch. ii, i. 1-15 StireSvara’s Pamikaraipa Vdrittika. 
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in the form of ‘ I ’ the feeling of individuality. It is 
the asmita, the asmi— I exist. Apart from these there 
is the spirit of searching which is another faculty of 
antahkarana called citta.^ Citta is_ the spirit of search 
and the faculty of retention in the Atmanatmaviveka.^ 

The Five-fold Sheath. 

The upadhis, above noticed, which condition the 
individualization of the soul, may be classified in the 
following way : — 

I. The coarse body, the fleshy covering, which 
the soul casts off at death. 

II. The body which accompanies the soul beyond 
grave, which includes : — 

(A) The subtle-body or the finer body consisting 

of — 

(i) the life organs — prana — the vital currents 

supporting and preserving the organic 
existence ; 

(ii) the five organs of action including the 

tongue, the hands, the feet, the organs 
of generation and evacuation ; 

(iii) the five organs of sense including the 

organs of hearing, seeing, touching, 
smelling and testing ; 

(iv) the central organ of conscious life directing 

the organs of perception and the organs 
of action called antahkarana, which, 

We have this division on the authority of the VHritika. (Vide Slokas 
33, 34). 

Manobuddhirahamkd^rascittam ceti catustayam, 

Smhkalpdkhyam manorupam buddhirniscayarupint. 
Abhimdnatmakastadvadahamkdrah praktrttitah 
Anusandhdnarupanca cittaniityabhidhtyaie. 

^ Vide Vidvdt Mmormfinf, p. 13. 
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again, is chiefly taken as (i) raanas and 
(2) buddhi. 

The coarse body is purely flesh. It is the dense 
cover (annamaya-kosa) 

The subtle body is divided into three-fold sheath 
of pr^a, manas and vijnana. The organs of vitality, 
and the organs of action combine to form the pranamaya 
kosa, the vital cover. Manas with five senses forms the 
manomaya kosa, the mental cover. Buddhi with the 
senses forms the still deeper covering, the vijnanamaya 
kosa, the intelligence cover. 

Authorities differ on this point. The authors of 
Vedantasara and the Tattva-anusandhana hold that manas 
with the five organs of action forms the mental sheath, 
while the author of the Pancadasi opines that manas 
with five organs of sense form the mental sheath. This 
difference is due to different meaning put on manas, 
Pancadasi regards manas as the faculty of reflection, and 
it is only natural that it should connect manas with the 
sense-organs, for, they give it a direct report. V edantasara 
interprets manas as the faculty of willing, and it is quite 
natural that it should connect manas with the organs of 
action, for action follows decision and will. ^ 

Consciousness as covered up in the intelligence 
sheath is the subject or the agent, the mental sheath if 
the instrument of empiric experience, the vital sheath is 
the effectual expression.^ 

(B) The causal- body. The inmost sheath of 

^ Vide Pancadasi ^ ch. i, 34 ; Vide Vedantasara^ p. 9 (Jivaaanda’s 
Edition). 

Manastu karmendriyaih sahiiaffi manomayakoso bhavati. 

Vide Tattvdnusandkdna — Karmendriyaih sakitam mono manomayakosah. 

^ Etesu kosesu madhye vijMnamaya--fnanomaya'^ 
prdnamayakosdndm kramena fMna-^icchd’-^ 
kryaiaktibhedena karitrkaranakriydrupaivam dar$ayati. 
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avid y a which is called the sheath of bliss owing to the 
predominance of sattva, for this body is composed purely 
of the sattvic aspect of avidya. 

, (Apart from these two bodies forming the inner" 
covering of the soul there is another element which 
accompanies the soul to the next birth, his karma, which 
has not yet attained complete fruition but which, no 
doubt, is destroyed as soon as it works itself out. But 
so long one has not attained the knowledge of identity, 
one cannot get rid of the vehicles of individual existence, 
viz, the four-fold sheath). 

Hiranyagarva — Taijas. ' 

When the atman has the totality of subtle bodies 
as upadhi it is called hiranyagarva (full of splendour 
and effulgence, one who has the effulgence of 
knowledge within). It is also sometimes called 
prana, because it is immanent in everything, and 
possesses knowledge, will and power. Prana is the 
dream- consciousness. When consciousness or atman 
has the individual subtle body for its upadhi, it is called 
taijas. Taijas enjoys the subtle desire (so called 
because of its possessing the beaming antahkarana as 
its upadhi). The former has the knowledge of the 
entirety of existence because of the expansiveness of its 
existence. The latter is limited in its vision, for it is 
possessed of one unit of antahkarana and cannot see all 
things through this finite organ. 

I^vara—Prajim. 

When the atman has for its upadhi the bliss-body, 
it is called Isvara. It is the sleep-consciousness. When 
it is determined by the individual bliss-body, or the 
individual ignorance, it is called prajna. It enjoys bliss, 
24 
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Behind the bliss-body and as the inmost of all beings 
exists the Brahman of complete integrity, the spirit of 
infinite peace and joy. Beyond the golden veil, is the 
serene light of knowledge. This inmost existence is 
through mistake or ignorance apparently identified with 
the sheaths or its outer coverings and appears to us as 
the seat of knowledge, will and power. The soul within 
is pure consciousness of existence, but, so long as 
ignorance lasts, it appears as the energizing conscious 
principle integrating and organizing the manifold of 
existence. It knows, it wills, and it acts. The doctrine 
of kosas is an old one, and we find it in the Taittiriya 
sruti. Sarhkara says, ‘ We have to go behind each of the 
five kosas to find out our true self, beyond the physical 
body, beyond the vital principle, beyond the mind and 
intellect and beyond our beatific consciousness.’ 

We can put the above in the following scheme: — 


1. Individual gross 1. 
body-determinant of vi^va, 
the individual waking- 
consciousness. 


Sheath of food. 


2. Individual subtle 
body determinant of 
taijas, the individual 
dream-consciousness. 

3. Individual causal 
body determinant of 
prajna, the individual 
sleep-consciousness. 


2. Sheath of vita- 

lity. 

3. Sheath of mind. 

4. Sheath of intel- 

ligence. 

5. Sheath of bliss. 


Cosmic gross body deter- 
minant of virat, the 
cosmic waking-con- 
sciousness. 

Cosmic subtle body 
determinant of hira- 
nyagarva, or prana or 
sutratma— the cosmic 
dream-consciousness. 

Cosmic causal body 
determinant of Kvara, 
the cosmic sleep-con- 
sciousness. 


The theistic teachers — Ramanuja, Madhva, JIva 
Gosvami, Nimvarka — do not accept the transcendence 
of consciousness and the immanence of will, the creative 
effort in nature. Theirs is the affirmation of will as 
the conscious energizing principle, and naturally the 
greatiye effort expressed in the prathamic viksana is 
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interpreted as the expression of a desire of the supreme 
existence to multiply bliss. The whole creative effort 
is, therefore, a history of self-expression in bliss. The 
dynamic view of reality and consciousness affords the 
possibility of continuous expression and reproduction, 
for the dynamic effort is necessarily purposeful and the 
highest purpose of the effort is the revelation of self to 
self. This revelation is an inherent necessity, for it is 
the highest delight, a delight, which, the theists would 
maintain, is inconceivable in the static conception of 
being. A mere position, without an effort, cannot 
heighten the delight and moreover, it does not attain the 
level of self-consciousness. 

The dynamic view-point introduces a concreteness of 
expression in the abstraction of static expanse of being, 
a concreteness, which at once demands a unity without 
absorbing differences and admits them in its being. 
Logically, this is a necessity in the dynamic conception, 
psychologically these differences are expressions of being 
and without them being cannot exist, for knowledge 
and love — -the essence of being — both demand an 
expression, which would be meaningless, if it be not an 
expression to a recipient subject or a centre. The 
dynamic vision, therefore, at once demands a triple 
existence — the locus, the expression, the recipient — in 
the integrity of Being. 

Thisexpressionisoftwokinds:— 

(1) Revelation in self. 

(2) Revelation through nature. 

The former is, strictly, expression of love and 
knowledge, the latter is strictly no expression of self-in- 
self, it is the reflection of self-in-other. And inasmuch 
as this other is in nature different from self, though 
dependent upon it, we can speak of reflection and no 
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expression. This reflection energizes prakrti (or 
nature) and a course of evolution sets in. The. pure 
transcendence of the purusa unit in the Sarnkhya leaves 
the cosmic evolution severely alone to prakrti (inert 
force). And it must naturally lack the character of a Hla. 
Anything unconscious has existence, a law of growth 
or development, but no character. The theistic 
Vedantism clearly perceives this, and characterizes the 
cosmic evolution as the lila-bibhuti of Isvara. This 
characterization brings into the creative evolution a 
meaning and a purpose, which it acquires in close touch 
with Isvara. In this light, the cosmic evolution, though 
a transformation of maya, has indirectly the character of 
expression. 

Vallabha has not actually this description of the 
world- process, for, he, unlike Ramanuja, Nimvarka, etc., 
accepts the whole order as really the expression of 
bliss-consciousness, which, under the influence of a 
divided consciousness, appears as a process of 
transformation in time. 

The theistic account of the creative evolution 
differs from the account put forward by Samkara and his 
followers. Though both the schools claim to systematize 
the teachings of the Vedanta, yet different systems of 
cosmology have been established on the identical teach- 
ings of the Upanisads. And we cannot help thinking 
that Vaispava scheme has been influenced by the Sarnkhya 
and the Pancaratra account. Besides, these, the 
Vaisnava teachers adopt the pancikarana of Vedanta ; 
but their application widely differs. An intelligent 
appreciation of their scheme will be comparatively easy 
if we have before us the Pancaratra account. For, it is 
beyond doubt that the theistic teachers have their 
inspiration from the Pancaratra system, and they agree 
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I 

in important points, i£ ever they disagree, it is only in 
unimportant details. ^ 

The cast of thought in the Pancaratra works does 
! not materially differ, for the problem and the vision are 
the same. The whole conception is dynamic and the 
fundamental concept that runs through the Pancaratra 
account is expression and evolution. Though it is 
customary to speak of creation, higher or pure, secondary 
i or gross, yet, to indicate the main difference of the 

( character of the two, it is more logical and quite in the 

I fitness of things to speak of pure creation as expression 
and secondary or gross creation as evolution, for, in 
the inwardness of being an expression is conceivable, 
but not a creation, for creation presupposes a new 
beginning or an initial start, whei-eas the infinite life 
and its expression must be an ever manifest and never- 
ceasing continuity. Again, the gross creation is also 
no creation, it is evolution, the transformation of prakrti 
in a regular and methodical form. It has a start but 
this really is the beginning of a new cycle in the history 
of an endless series of evolutions. We pass on to the 
account. 

Pure or Higher Creation-Creative Expression. 

In the quietness of cosmic absorption in Narayana, 
in the ‘ motionless ocean ’ of the absolute, suddenly an 
independent resolve flushes up which can be best com- 
pared to the ‘opening of eyes a resolve to start the 
process of unfolding. This resolve and unfolding are 

1 

f ^ The Pancaratra Literature is vast. Dr. Schrader in his learned 

introdnction to the Aihirbudhnya Smtihiid confines the number to one 
hundred and eight. Our immediate purpose hardly requires a careful 
perusal of all of them, for these books generally dwell on the same topic 
almost in a similar manner. We shall always refer to the Samhita works, 
and especially to the Aihirdud/mya Samhita^ 

I ' ^ 

- 
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attributed to sakti, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that Visnu or Narayana, and the sakti, Laksmi, are non- 
distinct, though in the creative manifestation sakti 
naturally comes to the fore and demands our attention. 

Laksmi is the sakti of Visnu. It has diflferent 
forms corresponding to functions they serve. The 
kriya-sakti is called sudarsana. It represents Vis^iu’s 
will-to-be, not an unconscious prompting, but a consci- 
ous vibrative (spandanatmaka) impulse (preksap,atma). 
The bhuti-sakti is but a myriad part of the sakti and 
‘ necessarily intinitely less powerful manifestation than 
the kriya-sakti ’. And this bhuti-sakti originates the 
world of dualities, the order of relative values.^ It is 
the principle of becoming, kriya, the principle of 
regulation and control. The bhuti, inasmuch as it is 
dependent upon the kriya, and cannot stir without the 
sanction of the kriya-sakti, is the kriya-sakti working 
in nature’s plane. To put logically it is the 
materia^ the kriya as regulating and guiding the bhuti- 
sakti is the causa efficiens of the cosmic evolution. 

Lak§mi is practically the only force, which, as bhuti, 
originates the world and as kriya governs and regulates 
it. The kriya-sakti energizes, guides the bhuti (bhuti- 
parivartaka), and makes becoming possible (bhutim 
sambhavayati) ‘ sets primordial matter to evolving, 
time, to the work of counting, and soul, to the effort 
for enjoyment ’, it preserves all these as long as the 
world lasts and withdraws them at the time of dissolu- 
tion. It is the virya, the power, of Hari, the Lord. 
Laksmi is niskala (undivided), kriya is also niskala, 
existing as it does beyond space and time. But it is in 

^ Vide Aihirbudhnya Saiphitdi p. 40, 11. 9-10. 

Vahubklrdvandvabhdvaih sd sakiirbhutamayi $ihitd, ^uddhasuddha- 
pibkdgena cetyacetanarupaiah. 
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itself an expression, called sandar&ni, of Laksmi. The 
bhuti is divided, and represents a part of Laksmi. 
It originates the world. It is abyakta, kala and 
purusa. 

In the calmness of the waveless stage of the cosmos 
with the conscious prompting of Laksmi, the gupas 
become vibrative and the suddha srsti or pure creation 
begins. These gunas are aprakrta, not belonging to 
nature, for nature as yet has no existence, and conse- 
quently this phase of creative expression has nothing 
to do with the three gunas of the creative-evolution. 
Suddha srsti can be well described as creative-expres- 
sion distinguished from the creative-evolution of nature. 
This gunonmesa is, therefore, the expression, or the 
beginning of expression in definite and fixed forms of 
attributes transcendent, inherent in Visnu. ' 

The expression is apparently identical with the 
locus, still as expression it has a manifest difference. 
To speak of a waveless stage in this continuity of being 
and expression is, if not to suggest the absolutism of the 
Sarhkarites, to accept a state of apparent calmness and 
identity in the dynamic continuity. 

These attributes are jnana, aisvarya, sakti, bala, 
virya, tejas. 

Jnana is omniscience. It is both the essence and 
attribute of Brahman and also the essence of Laksmi. 

Aisvarya is lordship centred in independent and 
unimpeded activity. 

^ Though the uses the word higher creation, still the accuracy 

of thought and language demands the term expression, for the gunonmesa^ 
if aprakfta^ cannot be supposed to have a definite beginning. This 
gunonmesa, is, therefore, a definite form of expression rather than a 
creation. And this expression is continuous. A break in the continuity of 
expression would suppose a fresh start, but reason cannot accept such 
freaks in infinite Life, 
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Sakti is potency to originate the cosmos (Jagat 
Prakrti bhava). 

Bala is strength, absence of fatigue and capacity to 
sustain all things (srama-hanim). 

Virya is virility, unaffectedness, changelessness 
(Vikara-viraha). 

Tejas is the divine aura, the splendour, and self- 
sufficiency and power to defeat others (sahakarianapeksa, 
parabhibhavana— samarthya). 

These gunas, as connected partly with bhuti-sakti 
and partly with kriya-sakti fall into two sets, namely 
visrama bhumayah (i to 3) and srama bhumayah (4 to 6), 
stages of rest and stages of effort. 

These gunas form the body of Vasudeva and his 
consort Laksmi. To put more logically, Vasudeva is 
the highest person, always associated with Laksmi, 
which is these attributes. ^ 

Leaving Vasudeva and his attributes aside, we are 
now to trace the emanation-series which issues out of 
Vasudeva by the combination of a corresponding gunas 
of each set (i and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6), viz. visrama bhu- 
mayah and srama bhumayah. Emanation in the Samhita 
has been defined ‘ as the process which, while bringing 
a product into existence, leaves the source unchanged.’ 
This also strictly is expression, though the manner of 
expression is slightly different. . 

The Pancaratra gives us a chain of emanations, each 
emanation, excepting the initial source, originates from 
an anterior emanation. The first three emanates, 
together with Vasudeva, are called vyuhas, i.e. the 
shaving-asunder of the six gunas into three pairs. 

^ Vide Ahirbudhnya Somhiia, vol. i, p. 20, Slokas 4, S, 6. 

md., pp. 23, 2S, ^lokas 16, 17, 
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Each vyuha is Visnu himself with six gunas, of which 
two only in each case, become manifest. It is Visnu, 
but Visnu in another form. Krsna is Vasudeva, the 
Paratman. The vyuhas are samkarsana, pradyumna, 
and aniruddha ; sarnkarsana represents the unity of 
jnana and bala, pradyumna, aisvarya and virya, ani- 
ruddha, sakti and tejas. 

Biach vyuha has two activities, a creative and a moral 
one, corresponding to the two gunas. Samkarsana 
reveals the ekantin marga, leading to realization of 
Bhagavan. Pradyumna interprets the sastra and trans- 
lates it into action. Aniruddha helps to attain libera- 
tion in Hari, the summum bcmum. * 

The creative activity is illustrated in the emanation 
series, Vasudeva divides himself and immediately 
becomes samkarsana. Samkarsana is the first in the 
series. The gunas with which samkarsana performs his 
cosmic function, are jnana and bala. Samkarsana is 
Visnu in its express manifest of jnana and bala. Then 
comes out Pradyumna, not in an undivided integrity 
but in a divided form of purusa and its sakti. The 
sakti is called Pradyumni. Aniruddha then makes its 
appearances with its own sakti aniruddha. These are 
the four vyuhas originating in continuous succession 
from Vasudeva. They are eternal.^ 

^ In Samkara’s commentary on Brahma Sutra y ii. 3. 42 Savikarsana is 
represented to be the individual soul {Jrmtman), pradyumna, the manas, 
aniruddha, the ahafftkdra. But in the and in Vaisiiava literature 

the doctrine has no place, for, the emanations are the very being of 
Vasudeva and cannot stand for the prdkrta evolutes. But it is no doubt 
true that in many works, e.g. in the Laksmt Tantra, the vyuhas arerepre- 
sented as the presiding deities of the 

® The Samhitd has a classification of the Sub- vyuhas {Vyuhdntara) , 
These emanate from the Vyuhas. (1) From Vasudeva descend KeSava, 
Narayana and Madhava ; (2) from Samkarsana, Govinda, Visnu and 
Madhusudan ; (3) from Pradyumna, Trivikram, Vamana, and§rldhara; and 

25 
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Besides these vyuhas, vibhavas also belong to the 
transcendent order of expression. Vivhavas are 
manifestations. The principal vivhavas are thirty- 
nine.* 

Avatara is strictly the descending of Vispu in some 
particular shape from the transcendent order into the 
prakrta order. The main purpose is to establish the 
order of righteousness and destroy the evil of a partial 
and distorted life. It initiates generally ends of human- 
ity either of knowledge, love or righteousness and 
reports to humanity the existence of an order of spirit- 
uality by lifting the veil of crude ignorance. Such 
descent and ingress of the spiritual force into nature’s 
plane indicates the complete control of God upon the 
world of nature and justifies the description of the 
cosmic process as lila-bibhuti. But for such occasional 
visitations from a living God, the cosmic order would 
have naturally been interpreted a blind cyclic movement 
in the inner prakrti initiated by the karmic seeds. If, 
at the initial start, God’s interference in the creative 
evolution is indirect in the form of an acquisitive 
sanction involved in a hasty glance, the intervention in 
incarnation is direct, inasmuch as it is a free choice 


(4) from Anirtiddha, HrisikeSa, Padmanabha and Damodara. These 
have a place in the creative expression. They are represented in various 
forms for the purpose of meditation. 

1 1. Padmanabha, 2, jDhurva, 3. Ananta, 4, Sakhyatman, S. Madhu- 
sudhan, 6. Vidyddhideva, 7. ICapila, 8. Visvarupa, 9. Vihamgama, 
10. Krodatman, 11. Badabavaktra, 12. Dharma, 13. Vagi^vara, 14, Eka- 
ranavagayin, 15. Kamathegvara, 16, Varaha, 17. Narasimha, 18. Piyugaha- 
rana, 19. Sripati, 20. Kantatman, 21. Rahujit, 22. Kalanemighna, 23. 
Parijatahara, 24, Lokanatha, 25. Santatman, 26, Dattatreya, 27. Nyagrod- 
hagayin, 28. Ekasrngatanu, 29. Vamanadaha, 30. Trivikrama, 31. Nara, 
32. Narayana, 33. Hari, 34. Kr§na, 35. Paragurama, 36. Rama Ph^nurd- 
J^ara^ 37. Ved£|vid, 38, Kalkin 39. Ppal^avana. 
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and a choice for regulating and maintaining the cosmic 
order (visvakaryartha). The conception of Avatara 
presupposes the imperfect regulation of the prakrta 
order through the natural laws and the consequent 
necessity of direct intervention of the Divine Will. 
This direct intervention is occasional and is not possible 
until the forces playing in human society are such as to 
require an in-rush of Divine energy to set the order 
right. Apart from the cosmic ends, the direct interven- 
tion is felt in individual lives where the resignation and 
the denial of the lower self have been complete, the 
heart-beat is silent to receive directly and the intellect is 
quiet to apprehend immediately. In such cases the 
descent is often for throwing a flood of delight into 
the anxious soul and for saving it from a difficult 
impasse. 

Incarnation may be of two kinds : Primary (or 
mukhya) and Secondary (or gaugia). The primary avatara 
represents Vis^iu himself in a transcendent body. It is 
the manifestation of Vispu himself on nature’s plane, his 
direct intervention in cosmic function. The secondary 
avataras are inspired agents. The mental self is pure 
enough to open itself to the higher influence which fits 
it for some particular mission or function. The 
primary avataras should be worshipped by those who seek 
liberation, while for mundane purpose (e.g. wealth, 
power and influence) the secondary avataras may be 
resorted to. Besides these, there is the Arcca avatara, 
(incarnation for the ordinary purpose of worship) of 
Vi§?ju. It is an inanimate image of Vis^iu, which, as 
soon as it is duly consecrated, according to the 
Pancaratra rites, acquires a miraculous power often felt 
by the worshipper. The idea is that Visiju is capable of 
descending into such images with his ^tj and can 
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reveal himself and accept the devotee’s resignation and 
surrender through the Arcca. * 

Finallyi there is antaryamin avatara. And this 
is Aniruddha, as the inner ruler of all souls. The 
antarjaminttva is the power of controlling from within, 
sealed in ‘ the heart-lotus ’ (Niyanta sarvadehinam). 

Attention should be drawn here to the doctrine of 
incarnation as held by the Saihkara School. The 
possibility is not denied, its actuality has been recognized 
by Sanikara in his introduction to his commentary on the 
Gita. Lsvara or Hiranyagarva— the author of world of 
concrete effects, the order of nama and rupa, for some 
definite purpose, descends down and directly ^interferes 
with cosmic or human affairs. Though Samkara’s 
system has a distinct cosmology and a definite order in 
the evolution and regulation of the cosmos, still the 
possibility of jiva’s attaining the expansion of Isvara’s 
being is accepted, and, therefore, avatara in Samkara’s 
system is not only a descent of lsvara, but, sometimes, 
it is an actual transcendence of jlvatva and the 
attainment of the being of lsvara.^ We do not mean 
that the jlvatva is completely vanquished, for the 
original limitation may occasionally assert, especially in 
rnoments of self-forgetfulness, a condition which is 

^ We should study here the distinction between Fratika-vjomhi^ and 
worship. In the worship, the symbol is the locus, on which a 

devotee concentrates his thought, as the medium of worship and projects 
his attention. But no sooner is the thought centralised, than the locus soon 
gets out of our vision and no necessity thereof is felt. The devotee passes 
soon into the inner world of thought, leaving the locus aside. But m.Arcca- 
worship, on the other hand, the devotee. sees the very presence of Visnu 
in*' it. And as such the inanimate image soon acquires a new meaning 
which it did not previously possess. It becomes to him the idol of love, the 
very object of heart’s hankering and eye’s rest. And this idealisation of 
Arcca is made possible through the sakti of Visnu. 

® Vide SafHkara Bhasyay ch. iv, 1, 3. 

Sm'^S'rinak siw,tsdritvS>pohefte§var9.tmc(>tva>ii pratipipddayi^itamiii . 
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natural to the highest characters but that in the jivatva 
is potentially involved the Isvaratva which, under 
favourable and agreeable conditions, is manifested. 
Jiva and Isvara in Vedanta are not unalterably fixed. 
The moment the jIva has control over his own upadhi, it 
attains the expanse of Isvara’s being. But this possi- 
bility does not end in a democracy of Gods or of a 
plurality of Isvaras. In fact, it soon comes to realize 
the oneness and the singularity of Isvara ; and the sense 
of a limited consciousness is overpowered in the consci- 
ousness of the one expansive self. The will that 
operates now in jiva is the cosmic will. The creation 
of a limited consciousness of the secondary avidya is 
destroyed. Such an incarnation has a resemblance to 
the inspired avataras (saktyabesa) of the Vaisnava. But 
there is this distinction, that in the saktyabesa, the adept 
is temporarily under a higher influence, the influence 
which is not inherent in him but simply acquired. And 
therefore, it can possibly be lost. 

Moreover, in inspired agents when the spell is 
broken the jiva-consciousness is left to its atomicity. 
This cannot be true where jivatva is only a temporary 
makeshift, though the impression of a false individuality 
may now and then assert itself. But this is a passing 
condition. 

Besides these personal manifestations, to the order of 
expression belongs the great expanse of Vaikuntha, the 
abode of Bliss. The suddha sattva is the causa materia 
of the expanse and the material of the delight manifold, 
the non-natural bodies of God and liberated souls. This 
Buddha sattva is. of the nature of knowledge and bliss, 
and in so far it is nowhere an obstacle to the spirit and 
its expression. It is, as it were, the condensed splendour 
of pure creation. It is distinct from the force that 
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energizes lower creation. The Samhita further enumer- 
ates saktis of Visnu functioning either in nityabibhuti 
or in lila-bibhuti. We may conveniently class them 
with either Laksmi or Bhuti, for, truly they are the 
vrttis of either of them personified. A minor distinc- 
tion is drawn between God as para Vasudeva and God 
as vyuha Vasudeva. Para Vasudeva is the complete 
person. He divides himself into vyuha Vasudeva. 
Laksmi is constant associate of the creative expression 
or higher emanation in the SamhitL 

The later works have followed the Samhita in essence 
and the emanation series does not materially differ. 
The Pancaratra has the same order, i. Vasudeva, 
2. Samkarsana, 3. Pradyumna, 4. Aniruddha. Vasudeva 
is the cause of all causes, the self- caused transcendental 
entity. Vasudeva is Kala, the destroyer, he is Maharudra. 
He is Mulaprakrti. He is the bliss of creation, the charm 
of the cosmos, the seed of creative evolution. He is 
Samkarsana, Aniruddha. Aniruddha is the Lord of 
the manas, Pradyumna, of buddhi. 

We have no clear description of the quadruple form 
in the Pancaratra. It mentions the names of Samkarsana 
and Pradyumna in the enumeration of the names of 
Krsna. ' 

Here each emanation is presented as possessing a 
sakti (female energy), Vasudeva has Laksmi ; Samkarsana, 
Sarasvati ; Pradyumna, Priti ; Aniruddha, Rati. Another 
point of importance in this connection is the conception 
of Radha. Raxiha is the transcendent sakti of Krsna. 
She is the centre of all powers, the supreme hold in 
dances of Delight, the inward expression of Krsna unto 
itself. In the Narada Pancaratra we come across a 

^ Vide Pancardtra (Asiatic Society Edition), pp. 241-242 and in the 
process of Nydsa^ a form of divine hypnosis, ch. 3. 3. ii. 19, 4* 
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passage which expressly states that the Kapila Paftca- 
ratra gives a fuller account of Radha.* Radha is the 
chief female energy in these two Paficaratras. 

Ramanuja and his followers have followed almost the 
' same scheme. Nigmantha Mahadesika expressly states 

that their scheme follows closely Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
and Laksmi Tantra.^ Ramanuja has it that God 
through grace and kindness, in the effort of lila, the 
self-expression, manifests himself as antarjamin, suksma 
vyuha, vibhava and arcca. Srinibasadasa, the author 
of the Yatindramatadipika, makes the same affirmation. 
Isvara manifests himself as para, vyuha, vibhava, 
antarjamin, avatara. Para is Narayana, sometimes 
called Vasudeva, the transcendent holiness, power 
knowledge, love and purity, the logos with Sri Bhu and 
Nila. Suksma is Vasudeva with these powers. Vyuha 
is the emanation from Vasudeva. Samkarsana is the 
I unity of power and knowledge, pradyumna, of aisvarya 

and virya, aniruddha, of sakti and teja. The author 
of the Yatindramatadipika has a classification of sub- 
vyuhas within the vyuhas, the emanation series. Vibhava 
is an expression on nature’s plane for some end. These 
j manifestations may be direct or indirect, may express 

Isvara in his completeness or incompleteness of power 
and being. And besides these, there may be inspired 
agents. Antarjamin is the presence and expression of 
Isvara in the inmost being of ours, a presence and an 
expression only occasionally felt in the silence of the 
heart-beats in communion. The antarjamin, though it 
j lives in the heart of beings, has a transcendence of its 

1 Ch, 3, ii. 

® Vide Nya/ya Siddhanfanam, p. 107. 

Ahirbudhnyasamhitdlak^mltantrddi^u fa vut 0 r^^}dyamarth 0 ’ badhdryafi. 
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own and is not touched by the ills that flesh is heir 
to.’' 

The Bengal School has a slightly different scheme. 
Srikrsna, the spiritual figurate, the very form and being 
of bliss and intelligence, is the Lord in His ownself, 
the soul of Rad ha, the supreme expression of Delight. 
Krsna is the Delight-self, Radha, the Expression (pra- 
kasa) Krsna is svayamrupa. Lord Himself. Krsna is 
the supreme source and centre of attraction. And he 
attracts the soul by his transcendent beatitude. He can 
draw the hearts of men, devotees and saints by the 
beatitude of a form of exquisite beauty and sweetness 
(Vigrahamadhurl), the expression of playful activity in 
bliss (Kridamadhuff), the rapturous tune of the delight- 
flute and the wealth of powers. Every one of them 
attracts the devotee and feeds him in delight, affording 
intense satisfaction to the mind, the heart and the 
senses. The entire being with all its faculties has 
its full delight and rest tranquil. The wealth of powers 
affords the eternal security to the devotee from all 
vicissitudes of life. 

Next to svyamrupa is tadekatmarupa, the manifest- 
ed self, identical in essence, but different in hypostasis 
(Svarupatah aikyam akara anyadrsatvam). The former 
is absolute (savtah siddha), the latter, relative. 

This class is sub-divided into: (i) Vilas, the expression 
of a conscious and bliss form of almost equal power with 
svayamrupa. Narayana is the vilas form of Krsna, 
Vasudeva, the first vyuha of Narayana. 

{2) Svamsa is the expression, identical in essence 
but partial in manifestation, e.g., Samkarsana, Anirud- 
dha, Badarayana. 


^ Vide Yatlndramatadlpika, 
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Next conies Avesa ; inspired men and prophets, e.g., 
Narada, Sukha, Sanaka. 

Besides these manifestations and emanations, there 
are incarnations or avataras either direct of God Himself 
or of any of His forms for cosmic purpose. 

These avataras may be direct or indirect manifesta- 
tions, God Himself may descend or may work through a 
medium. Valadeva Vidyabhusana has fixed the function 
and purpose of Avatara to (a) initiating the cosmic 
evolution by disturbing its temporary quiescence and 
equilibrium, {ff) increasing the happiness of the devas 
and men by suppressing the evil forces and their 
activities, (r) deepening the bliss-consciousness of love 
of the anxious devotees by self-expression, (</) and 
preaching the gospel of Love in its transcendent purity. 

These avataras are of three kinds : we must bear in 
mind that avatara is a necessity, for Bhagavan has no 
direct relation to the cosmos. In the natural course of 
events prakrti is controlled and regulated by a conscious 
stress or influence. This conscious influencing of 
prakrti is attributed to Purusa-avatara, and as such it 
appears as having a touch with prakrti, though actually 
it transcends it.^ Valadeva in his commentary on the 
Laghubhagavatamrta^ holds that this avatara intuites the 
direction and control of the initial start of the prakrti in 
the process of formation (Prakrti-prakrta viksana niya- 
mana— -pravartanadyanubhavi). This influencing is, 
therefore, the conscious element in the evolution of 
prakrti. 

This Purusa-avatara, is again of three kinds. This 
division corresponds to the functions it performs. 
Purusa-avatara in his capacity of initiating the cosmic 


^ Vide Laghubhagavatamrta^ p. 13, Valadeva^s /IM (Calcutta Edition). 
® Vide VUnupurana, 6. 8. 59. ® Vi(k Calcutta Edition, p. 14. 
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evolution is called the first purusa, in its antarjami- 
natva or immanence in the entirety of beings and things, 
is called the second purusa, in its immanence in 
individuals is the third purusa. V The first purusa is 
called Mahavisnu or Samkarasaria or more properly 
Samkarsanamsa, for . it is the personification of the 
influence which Samkarasana exerts in the evolution, 
and the influence reaches the cosmic causal potencies 
and, therefore, Mahavisnu is figuratively represented 
as immanent in the ocean of seeds. The second 
purusa is called Pradyumna, more properly 
prodyumnamsa, is immanent in the Hiranyagarva, 
the cosmic consciousness. The third purusa is 
Aniruddha or more properly Aniruddhamsa, the inners- 
cient of individual beings. These two are really the 
same conscious principle in its different forms of 
immanence either in the cosmos or in the individual 
things or beings. The first purusa initiates the 
evolution, the second enters into it as the cosmic 
innerscient, the third into the individuals, things and 
beings. 

From the second Purusavatara emanates Brahma, 
Visnu and Rudra for the regulation of the cosmos. 
These are not different from the cosmic consciousness, 
which, in relation to sattva is Visnu, in relation to rajas 
is Brahma, in relation to tamas is Rudra. 

Brahma is, again, either Hiranyagarva or Vairaja. 
When he enjoys subtle delight of the Brahmaloka, he is 
Hiranyagarva, when he is engaged in the creative 
activity, he is called Vairaja. Rudra is to be distin- 

^ Vide a quotation ffom Sstvaia-iantra in Krsnamrtam, Laghubh&ga- 
vatamrla. 

Vi^mstu trinirupStni . . * ekamtu mahatah srastri^ dvitlyamivandOf- 
triiiyam sarvabhUtastham. 
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guished from Sadasiva. Rudra destroys the cosmic 
order. Sadasiva is the vilas of Krs9.a, a form of 
expression in the transcendent bliss and consciousness. 
Visnu is Pradyumnamsa. Visnu preserves the order. 
Visnu regulates the sattva. Visnu is identical with 
Narayana. 

Then there is the Lila-avatara. These are Nara and 
Narayaria, Hari and Krsna. Also Buddha Kalki and 
Valarama. * 

Avataras are, again classified into avesa, prabhava, 
vaibhava and paravastha. Paravastha is the direct 
expression of svayaiprupa in space and time conditions, 
in the order of prakrti or maya. Such expression is 
possible only on rare occasions. Prabhava and vaibhava 
are expressions similar to svayainrupa, but inferior to 
paravastha in attractiveness, sweetness and power. 
These, again, differ ; vaibhava exhibits greater power 
and capacity than prabhava. Avesa is possession 
(already discussed). 

Madhva's Scheme. 

Madhva’s scheme is simpler. Paramatman is the 
supreme entity, of infinite in glory and attributes, each 
infinite in strength and magnitude. Laksmi is the 
consort. Paramatman has the bliss-body, the conscious 
form, a concrete image (Jnananandakalyanavigrahavan). 
He can assume many forms, and each of them by itself 
is complete and full (nanajupaj^, sarbanyapyarupani 
pur^ia^i). 

These are not expressions, they represent the very 
being of Paramatman. With the expression of one 
form, the entire being of the infinite is revealed. It 

^ Among the LUa-avatdras are again reckoned twenty -five Kalpami&ras. 

tprelve and font 
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should be remembered that these forms are nothing 
finite, for nothing finite in the infinite exists. The 
word infinite connotes inexhaustibleness, it does not 
necessarily convey formlessness — being may have a 
form, yet be infinite. The difficulty of limitation cannot 
arise, for Paramatman supports the whole creation, 
energizes it and is immanent in it. The form-concep- 
tion may not be reconciled to static expanse of Being 
but it does agreeably conform to the dynamic theory 
wherein capacity and energy, instead of expanse, is 
thought of as the true mark of infinitude. And it is 
infinite because it vivifies all, energizes all and controls 
and regulates all. Nothing escapes its influence. And 
the wonder is that the infinite can have formless 
expressions as well as form-expressions. Therein lies 
the mysteriousness of his Being and Power. And 
formlessness does not mean the denial and absence of 
all forms, but strictly it denotes the infinite forms, for 
any expression, however subtle, has a concrete form. 
It escapes our vision, because of its being subtle. 
These forms are Vasudeva, Sarnkarsapa, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha, Krsna, etc. It includes the emanation-series, 
as well as all avataras. 

Nimvarka’ s Scheme. • 

The Nimvarka School has almost the same account. 
Krsna is the supreme bliss entity, the source of righteous- 
ness and power. The vyuhas are centred in it. They 
are four, Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, Anirud- 
dha. Parainbrahma can, whenever he wills, descend into 
nature’s plane. The avowed purpose is to establish a 
righteous order, to destroy unrighteousness, and to fulfil 
the desire of the resigned and to grant them redemption. 
Avataras are Gupavatara, Purusavatara and Lilavatara. 
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The account is the same as given above. * Lilavatara is ( i ) 
avesa and (2) svarupa. Avesa is, again, of two kinds : (a) 
samsa (d) saktyarnsa. Svarupavatara is the appearance 
of Isvara under nature’s conditions. Here, again, the 
expression of his being in full or in part is conceivable. 
Samsa-avesa is the possession of samsa {vide the defini- 
tion of sarnsa given above). Sakti-samsa avesa is the pos- 
session of sakti. This, again, is prabhava and vibhava.^ 

Creative Evolution. 

The designation ‘ Creative Evolution ’ at once 
distinguishes it from ‘ Creative Expression ’ in its 
import and significance. In evolution the idea of 
transformation is potent, a conception which does 
not agree with expression. Expression is the essence 
of Being, which, as infinite, can reveal itself in infinite 
ways, but these revelations form the very integrity 
of its nature. It can have manifold forms, but it 
cannot undergo transformation, which would introduce 
a change and a transitoriness in being and conscious- 
ness. Consciousness can have expression or expressive 
being, but no evolutionary gradation, for it can express 
itself without change. The conception of growth or 
development is conformable to finite processes and 
is relative to decay and decadence, but cannot be 
extended to infinite fullness and perfection. The 
infinite is a life of integral expression, but not of 
evolution or successive growth. , 

The word ‘ Creative ’ requires an explanation. 
Creativeness ordinarily suggests an effort and producr 
tion ora productive effort. But it does not necessarily 
convey the idea of a thing originating out of a blank 

^ Vide the Account of the Bengal School. 

® Vide VedMntaratna 47-49- 
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negation. We do not use the term in that sense. Now 
in the expression of infinite life the creativeness is 
evident in the unceasing dynamic stress and effort of 
revealing itself in infinite ways. Though these expres- 
sions are nothing new to the infinite self, still the 
idea of effort leads us to a humanistic description of the 
revelation of the infinite as creative expression, to 
distinguish it from the infinite in our differentiating 
consciousness. If this is objected to, we are ready to 
accept the word expression ; but be it noted that 
the emanation-series in Vaisnava philosophers has a 
place in the infinite, for it imbibes in it infinite 
life if not in its fullness, but only in its part, and as 
such the series has a distinction from the inner expres- 
sion. And this entitles us to extend the conception of 
creativeness to the emanation-series. And yet creative- 
ness has an additional significance. It imports con- 
scious or spiritual intervention in the creative order and 
at once distinguishes the process from spontaneous 
development, though this intervention is more or less 
indirect and external in Ramanuja and Jiva Gosvami, 
direct or internal in Vallabha, expressly indirect in 
Madhva. 

This conscious intervention has been borne out by 
the Samhita account of an intermediate creation— the 
first stage in creative evolution. This intermediate 
creation is manifestation of the bhuti sakti : it is partly 
pure and partly impure inasmuch as it is the evolution 
of maya energized by kutastha purusa. The kutastha 
puru§a is defined as an aggregate of souls, the pure- 
impure condition of bhuti. The kutastha purusa is 
the totality of souls, disembodied but bound up in 
karmic ties, kutastha puru§a itself is pure, but the 
stain of impurity is left in it, because of the touch 
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i of karmic seeds which it carried from the previous 

I cycle. 

I The kutastha purusa and the maya sakti take their 

i rise from Pradyumna, the third vyuha. The maya 

! sakti, also called the mula prakrti is the non-spiritual 

energy, the primitive matter. The maya sakti is to be 
I distinguished from the mula prakrti of the Sarhkhya 

' system. The mula prakrti is only a phase of the maya 

sakti, the guna-body ; the other phases being kala 
and niyati. These three control the cosmic evolution. 
The gunas and the mula prakrti are the causa materia.^ 
time and niyati, causa formative. But this distinction 
of the material and formative causes is not distinctly 
drawn in the Samhita. On the other hand, we come 
across an account of evolution of them. Pradyumna 
transfers both the kutastha purusa and maya for further 
development to Aniruddha. And from Aniruddha 
f directly comes out sakti, from sakti, niyati, from niyati, 
kala, from kala, the sattva, from the sattva, the rajas, 
from the rajas, the tamas. 

The evolution-chain of these elements resolves itself 
ultimately into one fundamental principle, but though 
generally this account cannot be objected to in a scheme 
of evolution, still logical thought demands a distinction 
between the causes, materia and efficiens in evolution, 
especially where the operative forces are more or less 
blind. 

Niyati is the subtle force that regulates as karmic 
necessity the intellectual capacity, inclinations and 
i practical ability of everything. In a scientific sense we 

s shall be more correct to say that niyati regulates and 

restricts evolution, a process in time, which has its 
basic stuff in guna-body — sattva, rajas, tamas. Kala 
is the principle which pursues everything to maturation. 


m 
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It is time in objective sense ; it is undivided and un- 
changing. In Samhita, three kinds of time are recog- 
nized : (i) effected or gross time (karya kala) which 

becomes operative after the creation of the tattvas, 
(2) causal or subtle time, (akhanda kala) or relatively 
eternal time is created by Aniruddha, (3) Absolutely 
eternal time exists in pure creation. The time that 
emanates from niyati is the subtle or relatively eternal 
time. 

The guna-body, in its constituent sattva, rajas and 
tamas, is under the influence of Aniruddha, the cons- 
cious impetus in the creative order. Aniruddha as 
Visnu regulates sattva, as Brahma, rajas, as Rudra, 
tamas. The qualities, which the gunas respectively 
manifest are according to the Samhita (i) lightness, 
brightness, and healthiness ; (2) motion, pain, passion, 
restlessness ; (3) heaviness, obstruction, inertia, stupefac- 
tion and dullness. Though it is customary to attribute 
these and similar qualities to the gunas, still it would 
be more scientific, if we enumerate these qualities among 
its effects ; for these gunas are strictly the causes which 
produce such effects ; they themselves remain far 
removed from our experience. Tamas is not inertia, it 
is such a thing as can produce it. Sattva is not know- 
ledge or lightness, it is the element {causa materia) that 
has these effects. The cause and effect category here 
is more philosophically consistent than the substance and 
attribute category. Prakrti in kala (time) under the in- 
fluence of the supreme soul evolves the entire existence. 
Evolution begins wi th the breaking of the temporary 
cosmic quiescence and the unstable equilibrium of 
prakrti. The equilibrium is set up by the even balance 
holding in the three gunas. But this equilibrium cannot 
continue long. . In the fitness of time, the forces tending 
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to disturb the equilibrium become operative, and the 
evolution starts. The start in evolution synchronizes 
with the definite integration of the elements in propor- 
tionate quantities. Vaisnavas accept the continuous 
evolution of a heterogeneity from the homogeneity of 
prakrti. The atomic hypothesis of the Nyaya School 
has been rejected. Sarhkarites also accept some form 
of evolution, but their scheme, as noticed above, is 
completely different. The V aisnavas follow the Samkhya 
scheme in cosmic evolution, with minor differences. 
They are, like the followers of Kapila, evolutionists. 

Mahat is the unconscious basic principle of intel- 
ligence, vitality and time. Mahat directly emerges 
from the prakrti. The Samhita has many synonyms 
for it; vidya, brahmi, vahu, vrddhi, mati, madhu, 
Isvara and prajna, go, avani, akhyati. Mahat is 
three-fold in conformity with three gunas. In its 
tamasic aspect, it appears as kala, in its rajasic 
aspect, it is prana, in its sattva element, it is 
buddhi. Mahat is the unconscious basic principle 
of intelligence, vitality and time. Kala is defined here 
as consisting of moments and is to be distinguished 
from the akhanda (relatively eternal time) and the 
absolutely eternal time. 1 1 is the karya — effected or 
gross time. Mahat in its sattva gives rise to dharma 
(discipline) jnana (knowledge), vairagya (indifference 
to and abstination from secular things), aisvaryam 
(mystic powers). From the tamasic mahat follows a 
group of contradictory attributes. Both these are 
ascribed to mahat, the former in its sattvic, the latter in 
its tamasic aspect. This is an apparent contradiction. 
The attributes of jnana, vairagya, aisvarya, are really 
attributes of buddhi when it feeds on the sattva, and the 
negative attributes originate when buddhi feeds on 
27 
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tamas. It must not be forgotten that , in the evolutes 
the elements, sattva, rajas, and tamas are equally 
present though in different proportions. 

From mahat originates the ahaihkara. Aharhkara is 
a cosmic element. It has various synonyms— abhi- 
mana, abhimantri, ahamkrti, prajapati, buddhi. The 
first three connote its individuating function, the fourth, 
its creative function (Prajapati implies Lord of creatures), 
the fifth, the epistemological function. It again, has 
three forms, sattvic, rajasic, tamasic, respectively 
called vaikarika, taijasa and bhutadi. It manifests 
itself as kama, krodha (anger) and lobha (avarice). 
Manas, abamati and trisa. Manas is the direct product 
of vaikarika ahamkarika from bhutadi, taijas participates 
equally in the production of the both.* Manas is the 
organ of reflection and resolution. It reflects, then 
resolves. 

From aharhkara originates the elements and the 
senses. Bhutadi, assisted by taijasa, originates sound- 
tanmatra, sound in quint essence. Sound-tanmatra is 
the immediate cause of akasa. Akasa admits of ex- 
pansion (avakasa pradayi) and has its attributes sabda 
(sound). Corresponding to this, the vaikarika, with 
the co-operation of taijasa, produces hearing (srotra) 
and vak (speech). After this is produced the sparsa- 
tanmatra, which is the immediate cause of vayu. 
Vaikarika, again, with taijasa originates tvaca and 
pani, the organ of handling. Next comes the rupa- 
tanmatra, light and colpur-essence, the objective cause 
of tejas. Vaikarika, here again, originates caksu and 
pada, the organs of vision and movement (of the body). 
Then originates rasa, with its immediate effect ap : 


^ Vi^e SMtkhya KarikU, 
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this corresponding, we have rasana and upastha, the 
organs of taste and generation. Then comes gandha, 
the smell-essence with its immediate effect Prthivi; 
corresponding to this we have from vaikarika, the 

I organs of smell and evacuation. The organs, corres- 

ponding to tanmatras and bhutas, are organs of know- 
ledge and activity. 

The Samhita in its account of evolution traces 
tanmatra direct from bhutadi and simultaneously each 
pair of indriyas directly from vaikarika without the 
co-operation of taijasa. But in Chapter IV, in the 
process of cosmic involution each pair of indriyas 
together with particular bhuta dissolves in the corres- 
ponding tanmatra, which, again, in the ascending order 

* dissolves in the next higher tanmatra. This establishes 
that in evolution or involution in the descending or 
ascending series the continuity is not broken. Each 
tanmatra, therefore, has its immediate cause in the one 
preceding it, it has its mediate and the basic cause in 
bhutadi. And, bhutadi and vaikarika are without the 
co-operation of taijasa, inactive and non-originative, for 
taijasa represents the energy of rajas which transforms 
the tamas bhutadi into tanmatras and sattva- vaikarika 

I into indriyas. 

The scientific account of evolution has a touch of 
Mysticism, in this that elements beginning with mahat 
have presiding manus. The manus are, perhaps, the 
conscious agents in elements ; each furnished with the 
respective faculties corresponding to the elements. 

j Thus it is said with regard to buddhi that to the eight 

• manus while dwelling in the womb of vidya there 
originates that natural organ called bodhana, by which 
they can ascertain the nature of things, discriminating 
between the real and the unreal. Again, from aharhkara 

i 

i 
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the manus receive the ten Indriyas. The manus from 
the five elements receive one sensory and one motor 
faculty. They came to possess the five knowledge- 
senses and the five action-senses. The manus, thus, at 
last, are furnished with all the faculties, organs and 
senses in the course of evolution and divide themselves 
into couples. These couples place themselves under 
the protection of aniruddha, and by his command, 
begin to multiply and generate manavas. These 
manavas had a full due to jnana-vramsa (destruction of 
knowledge) and a consequent travailing of births from 
which they are saved by the regaining of the lost 
consciousness of kainkarya. 

Lokacarya in his Tattvatrayam, has almost an 
identical account of evolution. Sattva originates jnana 
(knowledge), and sukha (felicity), promotes intense love 
for them and binds us to them.^ Rajas creates desires, 
hankering, attachment and a willingness and love for 
activity. Tamas produces ignorance, inattention, indo- 
lence and sleep. These gurias in the equilibrium of 
equal proportion are inactive and do not manifest their 
individualities, but they begin to manifest themselves in 
the evolutional effort in disproportionate quantity. The 
first evolute is mahat. This mahan, again, in reference 
to the predominating constituent element — ^sattva, rajas 
and tamas— gives rise to perfect or imperfect knowledge 
and creates inversions of contradictory or opposite 
concepts. From the mahan originates the three-fold 
ahaifikara, vaikarika, taijasa, and bhutadi. Aham- 
kara creates the sense of individuality. The evolution- 
account of tanmatras, bhutas, jnanendriyas and 
karmendrij as does not differ a whit from the Saiphita 


Vide Taiimtrayam^ p. 52* Notes 11. 1*2. 
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account, excepting the origin of manas from vaikarika- 
ahamkara as the eleventh sense. The origin of 
tanmatras in an unbroken continuity is a distinct 
improvement upon the Samhita account, though it is 
also there in an implicate form. Lokacarya rejects the 
alternative hypothesis advanced by the Visnu Purapa 
that the four tanmatras, except the first, originate 
respectively from the immediately preceding bhutas, as 
it goes against the weight of the majority of authorities 
which put down the number of prakrtis to eight, the 
vikrtis to sixteen. The eight prakrtis are prakrti, 
mahat, aharhkara and the five tanmatras, the five 
elements, manas, the five sense-organs, and the five 
action-organs are the sixteen evolutes. Prakrtis are 
originative evolutes, vikrtis are non-originative evolutes. 
The author also noticed another view which accepts the 
origination of a tanmatra not directly from the preceding 
tanmMra itself, but in collaboration with the preceding 
bhuta, e.g. the bhutadi originates sabda, sabda dislodges 
from view the bhutadi and originates akasa. Sparsa origi- 
nates from sabda and screens it ; vayu originates from 
sparsa and akasa (as dominated by sabda); rupa originates 
from spar& and screens it ; teja originates from rupa 
and vayu (as dominated by sparsa) and so on. The 
tanmatras are bhutas in their essence — the potencies of 
the bhutas. The sattvic and the tamas ahariikara by 
themselves are inoperative and unproductive, they 
became active with the instrumentality of the taijasa and 
originates tanmatras, bhutas, jnanendriyas, karmen- 
driyas. But the author thinks that manas originates 
from sattvic aharhkara itself. Srinivasa in his ¥atindra- 
matadipika has a different account. He has sattvic 
ahamkara as the material cause of all the indriyas, 
the organs of sense and the organs of activity. The 
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organs of knowledge are six including manas. The 
manas has different designation — buddhi, eitta and 
ahaihkara. It is located in heart and functions there- 
from. The tanmatras with bhutas have their origin 
from bhutadi under the influence of rajasic aharnkara. 
Here is no change. It can produce sound. It acquires 
blueness. Srinivasa affirms that sparsa-tanmatra origi- 
nates from akasa (the original bhuta), vayu from sparsa- 
tanmatra. It can produce sound and touch-sensation. 
Rupa originates from vayu. Teja originates from rupa. 
It can produce heat and light. Rasa originates from teja, 
ap from rasa. It can effect taste and touch and 
produce cold-sensation. Gandha originates from rasa, 
prthivi from gandha. It can effect the organs of touch, 
taste and smell. The author of the Tattvatrayam has 
reproduced in his book a different account of the same 
author. He thinks that vayu has sparsa, it acquires 
sabda from akasa, for it originates not purely from 
sparsa-tanmatra, but from sparsa and sabda-tanmatra. 
Teja in a similar way has sabda, sparsa and rupa, as it 
originates from rupa-tanmatra in combination with 
sabda and sparsa-tanmatras. And so on. 

These bhutas under the process of quintiplication 
originate the eflfectual bhutas or mahabhutas. The 
mahabhutas have the respective quality and property of 
the predominating element besides what they acquire in 
the process of quintiplication. For example, Akasa 
acquires blueness, originally an effect of teja, vayu has 
sound, the original effect of akasa and so on. The process 
of quintiplication has been explained above. ^ Srinivasa- 
carya also thinks of the possibility of seven-fold combina- 

^ Vide Tattvatrayam^^, 73, 

Evam panctkaranetta sarve^aip bfmtanam parasparafp. misritaivacchab- 
Mdigupa pemcakamapi sarve^u bhute^u vidyate. 
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tion of bhutas with mahat and ahaiiikara. Mahat and 
ahamkara must be thought of undergoing division and 
consequent combination with the product of quintiplica- 
tion to form the upMhi of an individual entity, for each 
entity has its buddhi, ahamkara and indriyas with its 
physical frame. The five elements in the process 
originate the cosmos, generally represented in its causal 
state in the form of an egg. The creative effort has two 
designations in reference to the priority and posteriority 
of time. The effort immediately before the formation of 
cosmic egg is called samasti-srsti, and that immediately 
after it, is vyasti-srsti. The vyasti-srsti is the begin- 
ning of heterization and individuation. In the process 
of heterization evolve the upper, the middle and the 
lower planes of existence. 

Vedanta Desika, the author of the Nyaya Siddhan- 
jana, denies knowledge to buddhi and attributes it to 
atman, for consciousness or knowledge is eternally 
inherent in it. He denies all virtues also to buddhi. 
He defines it as a state which evolution reaches just 
immediately before ahaihkara and after avyakta. It is 
also called mahan. This, again, is sattvic, rajasic and 
tamasic due to the predominance of the constituent 
qualities, either of sattva, rajas and tamas. Aharnkara 
is a state reached immediately before the indriyas. It 
is not the sense of an individual active agent (as often 
maintained). It originates the confusion between the 
body and the self. It lies at the root of all conceit and 
pride, originate as they do from the sense of undue impor- 
tance of a false individuality and want of clear know- 
ledge and discrimination. This, again, is sattvic, 
rajasic and tamasic. Indriyas originate from the 
sattvic-ahaihkara, tanmatras from the tamasic. The 
rajasic aharnkara puts sattva and tamas to evolution. 
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The author does not differ from the account already 
given of the origin of the indriyas, the organs of sense 
and organs of action. But he fights out the view that 
manas is both an organ of knowledge and activity and 
holds it to be an organ of knowledge, for, even if manas 
regulates the organs of activity, it can do so not 
spontaneously, but with full-consciousness. And this 
trait it is never devoid of. It is associated with every 
sense, and in itself the faculty of retention. It is located 
in heart. The word ‘ manas ’ is also used in the sense 
of a mental stuff, the aggregate of buddhi, ahamkara 
and citta with its corresponding psychoses. Citta is 
the faculty of reflection and judgment (cintavrtti). 
Sarhkalpa, the volitional functioning, has also a place in 
the collective psychoses and is attributed to the collec- 
tive mental consciousness called antahkarana or manas. 
This puts aside the Sarhkhya scheme of antahkarana as 
an aggregate of buddhi, aharhkara and manas. ^ Vedanta 
Desikacarya does not countenance the view that tanmatras 
evolve directly from bhutadi, and that all tanmatras, ex- 
cept akasa, originate the bhutas in continuous succession, 
with the help of preceding tanmatras. He, on the other 
hand, maintains, that sabda originates akasa, each suc- 
ceeding tanmatra is a state in evolution between the 
two bhutas, the originated and the to-be-originated one.^ 
This is in conformity with Sruti texts (Taittiriya) where 
it is expressly laid down that vayu originates from 
akasa, Vedanta Desika has vayu from sparsa- tanma- 
tra, and sparsa-tanmatra from akasa. This, again, 
has a scientific interest and advantage over the Sarhkhya 
and the Samhita schemes that it preserves the continuity 
of evolution intact. Nigamanta Desika also accepts 


Nyd^ya SiddMnjanam, p. 17 (bottom). 
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the quintuplication process to account for the origin of 
the cosmic system out of the basic elements, and the 
qualities of the originated bhutas. He does not accept 
niyati as eternal, creative and regulative factor, besides 
the sum total of adrsta, formed in the course of evolu^ 
tion. If any objective meaning is to be extended to 
niyati, it is the initial desire of a creative effort and 
expression. It also means the functional fitness of each 
creative potency. But in any case it is not to be 
supposed as an independent category of existence.* 
Desikacarya accepts kala as a category of existence, 
the principle which influences changes in the order of 
prakrti, but is fruitless in the order of spirits ; though 
it,- in its supra-natural form, has an existence therein. 

Ramanuja and his followers have a list of subordinate 
categories, called adravyas. The thing-hood constitutes 
dravya, its negation adravyas. The adravyas are 
attributes and relations. Under the attributes we have 
sattva, rajas, tamas, sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, 
gandha and the sakti ; under relation, samyoga, union. 
Sattva is, again, pure or mixed. The pure sattva is 
suddha sattva. Suddha sattva is dravya, for in itself 
it is a reality. This division of categories or existence 
reduces the seven categories of the Naiyayikas to two 
only. 

Sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, gandha are perceptible 
to the five senses. These are the products of quin- 
tuplication and not the original tan m^ras.^ These 
manifest different kinds and forms. 

Sarnyoga or union is of two kinds, inasmuch as it 
is effected among the categories or their products, e.g. 
the union of Isvara and kala illustrates the former 

^ Vide Nydya Siddhdnjanam^ p. 40, 11, 1-8, 

® Vide YaMndramataiBpiMi p» 94* 
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The application of samyoga to explain the relation of 
two eternal and ultimate existences is not happy, for 
this lends a certain amount of independence of, and 
externality to, kala. Logic would demand the inclusion 
of kala in the integrity of the Absolute. The Sariikarites 
identify it with maya. 

Sakti is energy, the moving power. Each thing has 
an inherent sakti which causes transformation, change 
and evolution. The Ramanujists have adravyas instead 
of twenty-four gunas of Naiyayikas. 

Madhvds Scheme. 

In the Madhva system under the category of sub- 
stances are included, besides jiva, Isvara or paratma and 
its Sakti-Laksmi, abyakrta akasa, the non-originated 
ethereal expanse, prakrti, sattva, rajas, tamas, mahat, 
buddhi, ahaihkara, manas, the indriyas, tanmatra and 
kala. The author of the Madhva Siddhantasara affirms 
that sattva directly emerges from prakrti, rajas from sattva 
and tamas, and tamas from sattva and rajas. Sattva in 
its original state is pure and unmixed. It should be 
noticed here that suddha sattva in Ramanuja’s system 
is by itself a different thing and has not been confused 
and identified with a prakrti-evolute. This difference 
is important. Rajas is creative, sattva in rajas is 
preservative, tamas is destructive. Each of these ele- 
ments has a presiding conscious deity. Laksmi presides 
over avyakrta akasa, Rama over prakrti, Sri over 
sattva, Bhu over rajas, Durga over tamas. Mahat 
directly evolves from the three gunas. Brahmavayu is 
the presiding deity of mahan. Aharnkara with its 
three forms comes after and from mahan in its tamas. 
Buddhi or vijnana originates from mahat. It is an 
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element. It appears that both buddhi and ahamkara 
originate directly from mahan. Buddhi is influenced by 
aharnkara in its rajasic aspect. It energizes buddhi. 
Manas comes next. Vaikarika aharnkara evolves 
manas. It has four functions, when it deliberates and 
desires, it is manas, when it rightly apprehends and 
justly reflects, it is buddhi, when it retains images and 
revives them, it is citta. Madhva’s system has a departure 
here from the traditional Sarhkhya, the Sainhita and the 
Ramanujist scheme. It is more akin to Sarhkarites’ 
division of antahkarapa into its four vrttis. The 
manas of Madhva does not in the least differ from the 
antahkarana of Sarhkarites. The author draws a dis- 
tinction between buddhi and aharnkara as tattvas 
(evolutes) and buddhi and aharnkara as functions on 
vrttis of the mental consciousness. The indriyas, 
organs of knowledge and activity, originate from taijasa- 
aharhkara, the tanmatras, from tamas-ahaihkara, the 
bhutas directly from tanmatras, indirectly from aharii- 
kara. Such is Madhva’s scheme. It does not materially 
diflfer from the other schemes except in a few details. ^ 

NimvSrka' s Scheme. 

We have almost a similar account in the Nimvarka 
School. Prakrti and kala are inherent. Kala is a 
separate element, eternal, expansive and continuous. 
Prakrti is under the influence of kala, kala is under the 
control of Isvara. It is the conditon of all changes 
and involution. 2 

The evolution of prakrti has almost the same 
account everywhere for it follows chiefly the Sarhkhya 
scheme. The homogeneity of the equable state soon 

^ Vide Madhva Siddhanfasdra. 

® Vide Veddniaraina Mem 38. 
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passes off, and evolution begins. This initial start and 
the continuity are due to the potencies of karma of the 
previous cycle and the viksana of Isvara. As soon as karma 
is ripe for fruition, the process starts. Mahat is the first 
evolute. Aharhkara comes next. Aharhkara causes con- 
fusion of body with self . Manas has a unique sense in 
the Manjusa. It has a diverse implication. Itis manas, 
when it wills. It is aharnkara when it superimposes the 
sense of I upon the body. It is citta, when it reflects. This 
organ and its functions originate from sattvic-ahaifikara. 
Taijasa-aharnkara evolves the ten indriyas, the senses. 
The tanmatras and the maha-bhutas originate from 
bhutadi (tamas-ahamkara), sabda comes from bhutadi, 
ak^a from sabda. Sparsa-tanmatra comes from akasa, 
v^yu from sparsa-tanmatra, and so on. These bhutas 
evolve gu^ias, ak^a evolves sound; vayu, sound and 
sparsa; teja, sound, touch and heat, ap, sound, touch, 
heat and rasa (capacity of effecting taste) ; prthivl, the 
above four qualities and the capacity of effecting smell 
and originating scent. Here authorities differ. Some 
trace the direct origin of the element and through them 
the bhutas.' 

Vallabhd s Scheme. 

The story of evolution is the same in Vallabha. 
But the bent of Vallabha’ s philosophy has lent to 
evolution a more direct relation with Isvara, and 
therefore, an inwardness wanting in the previous 
schemes. The effect, the evolution, is non-different 
from the cause, and as such the whole process 
in the clear light of Avikrta-Parinamavada is non- 
distinct from Brahman, which is both causa materia and 
effecietis of the creative order. Hence, the creative 


ViM the ecconnt given by LbkScarya, 
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order is more an expression of Being than a transfor- 
mation. But it is not non-real. The scheme of 
expression in evolution has a significance for the gross 
intellect, which understands the order of things by causal 
nexus and has not the intuitive effort to feel the truth, 
the transcendent unity of Being and its expression. 
Vallabhacarya in his commentary on the Srimatbbaga- 
vata holds that every element in the creative order has 
its origin from Brahman. In the inward expression of 
Being Brahman is determinate conscious bliss, a 
determinateness possible through the differentiating 
predicates. Brahman has in it a dynamic necessity to 
express to itself in heterization, a beatific consciousness 
with its attributes of knowledge, bliss and activity.* 
Purusottama goes far to say that Brahman appears as a 
Bliss-figurate.^ 

In the outward expression Brahman with mSya 
evolves the world-system including the basic elements 
of the creative order, viz. :■ — dravya, karma, kala 
svabhava, and jiva. And this maya is the creative 
principle, and not the principle of causing confusion. 
And these elements are to be thought as non-dis- 
tinguished from it, for in the creative order, they are its 
emanations. Vallabha in his Subhodhini has it that 
these elements, though manifold, are in essence identical, 
for nothing metaphysically real, except Brahman, exists. 
For empirical consciousness they have a value and 
existence, for spiritual consciousness they immerse in 
Being and its expression.^ Dravya is the materia 

1 Vide by Purusottamacarya, ch. ii, p. 160, 11. 6-10, 

^ commentary 

Te^am pamcdndm yadi bhagavdneva iativam iadS> sutar&metm 

tadevatattvambhavati. 
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of the evolution. Karma is the destiny. Kala is the 
principle, which causes vibration (viksobha), svabhava, 
the principle of transformation, and jiva, the enjoyer. 
Dravya is the matter, which kala under destiny 
energizes and vibrates, and the inherent tendency or 
svabhava of the dravya starts the process of transfor- 
mation, yielding to jiva, the fruits of its karma.’' 
Karma and svabhava are embodied in kala (Kalasam- 
sabhutam karmasvabhavam). Kala imbibes in it sattva 
and is the sattvic manifestation of Isvara. It has three 
forms : — (i) adhidaivika, (2) adhibhoutika, (3) 
adhyatmika. Adhidaivika kala is time undivided and 
eternal. Isvara is this kala. Kala viewed as and 
determined by succession of events, especially of outer 
nature, is adhibhautika kala, and when viewed as having 
magnitude equal to that of atma is adhyatmika. 
Karma has an objective import, and it implies the sum- 
total forces or tendencies. It is not inherent in atman, 
though it determines the individuality and its progress 
and possibilities. The evolution of mahat, ahamkara 
and the tattvas follows the traditional account. The 
three-fold ahamkara is attributed to the three saktis, the 
sattva with jnana sakti, the rajas with kriyasakti, tamas 
with dravya sakti. The first originates knowledge, 
the second, energy, the third, the elements. The 
tanmatras are objects of yogic perception. Indriyas 
originate from rajas, manas from sattva element ^ the 
tanmatras from tamas-aharnkara. 

Rasa is the tanmatra of apa. This rasa has no 


^ .Vide Bhagavata, 

Dravyam adhibhutam samavdyikdrw^am mahabhutafk karma yogato 
iamnanimitiafft sddhdranam cakdrdtbhutasamskdrarupafitcak&loguna 
bhakah . * . SvabhM^vafy parhidmahetuh. 

* PrastMnaratndkarat p. 188. 
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colour but has unspeakable sweetness. In its effectual 
form, i.e. as apa it gives various tastes, e.g. sweetness, 
bitterness, pungent, sour and various shades of combina- 
tion of them. It originates after rupa, and in combina- 
tion with it it originates gandha. 

Gandha is the essence of prthivi. It has an 
unmanifested and a manifested form, a causal and an 
effectual form. It originates after rasa and in 
combination with it. 

Rupa is the tanmatra of tejas. It originates after 
vayu and in combination with it. It originates rasa. 
It has a causal and an effectual form. In effectual form 
it manifests various colours. 

Sparsa is the tanmatra of vayu. It originates after 
sabda, and in combination with akasa. It evolves 
rupa. And so on. 

The five Mahabhutas originate from the tanmatras. 


CHAPTER VI 


SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 

The validity of knowledge— Svatah pramaijyavada, Paratah 
pramapyavada— The Mimamsakas’, the Vedantists’ and the 
Naiyayikas’ position considered — The definite sources of know- 
ledge — Perception— Advaita theory, Ramannjists’ theory, Madh- 
vites’ theory, Vallabhites’ theory — The meaning of vrtti-Mean- 
ing of perception — The object of perception in Advaitism and 
Vai§pavism— Inference — ^Advaita theory— Ramannjists’, Madh> 
vites’ and Vallabhites’ theories of Inference — Forms of Inference 
— ^Upamana— Arthapatti — ^Anupalabdhi — ^Agama. 

In speaking of the sources of knowledge, the problem 
which demands our attention in the beginning is what 
constitutes the validity of knowledge. Knowledge has 
its sources in perception, inference, authority, etc., but 
in every case the validity is what constitutes the chief 
problem. 

There are chiefly two issues 

(i) The validity of knowledge is instituted in know- 
ledge itself. The truth of knowledge is self-evident and 
self-constituted. 

(ii) The validity of knowledge is imported from 
without and imposed upon it. Knowledge has by itself 
no character (nisvarupa). 

The former asserts that knowledge carries with it its 
own conviction and proof ; the latter affirms that know- 
ledge itself has no character, its conviction and proof 
mainly rest with the guna or property of acquainting us 
with truth, a property, which is not its own, but imposed 
from without. The former is technically called Svatah 
pramanyavada, the latter is called Paratah pramanyavada. 
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Upon this problem the teachers of philosophy are 
divided ^ 

(1) The teachers of the Samkhya school maintain 
that the proof and the disproof are equally self-cons- 
tituted and self-dependent (svatah). 

(2) The Naiyayikas make them dependent upon 
extraneous causes (paratah). 

(3) The Mimamsakas hold that the proof is 
self-constituted, the disproof depends on external 
conditions. 

The first apparently maintains that since knowledge 
is its own cause and proof, it can establish or disesta- 
blish itself, and this capacity is inherent in its nature. 
Such an affirmation is apparently self-contradictory. 
Knowledge cannot affirm its own proof and disproof. 
The truth of knowledge consists in recording things as 
they are ; and the same knowledge cannot inform confor- 
mity or non-conformity and as such be both the source 
of proof and disproof or falsity. 

But it may be contended that the proof and the 
disproof do not refer to identical cognitions, but to 
individual specific cognitions, so that an individual 
cognition is self-proved, another disproved by itself. 
We can have thus the validity and invalidity of 
knowledge constituted in itself. 

Such a position commits us to an absurdity. Since 
there is nothing to indicate what constitutes proof and 
disproof besides knowledge, we cannot distinguish 
between truth and falsity of cognitions. If knowledge 
originates its own truth and falsity without reference to 
anything else, the hypothesis of specific differences of 
individual cognitions cannot be much helpful in avoiding 


* Vide Sarvadarsana Samgraha, Jaimiai OarSana, 
29 
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the apparent contradiction of the position which makes 
the proof and the disproof of knowledge self-constituted. 

The Mimarnsakas hold the self-constituted truth of 
knowledge. Truth of knowledge is inherent in know- 
ledge, it is not imposed from without, for, as Kumarila 
in his Sloka Vartika beautifully puts it ‘ asakti ’ or a 
virtue which is not existent by itself cannot be created 
otherwise. ^ If knowledge cannot exactly determine its 
proof or truth by itself, nothing can, and experience 
becomes impossible. When knowledge is clear, distinct 
and free from defects due to internal or external condi- 
tions, knowledge constitutes its own proof. Even in 
false perceptions, knowledge is not false, the falsity lies 
in the non-discrimination of a presentation from a re- 
presentation. The presentation and the representation 
are true, the falsity arises from a confusion of their 
distinctive characters. 

The definite consciousness of the presentation is its 
own proof, and for this no reference is made to anything 
besides what constitutes the presentation. The presen- 
tation in perception, inference and sabda has a definite- 
ness attached to each, and this definiteness is due to 
different causes. In perception it is due to sense-touch, 
in inference, it is due to invariable concomitance 
between the hetu and the sadhya, in sabda it is due to 
right syntactical combination, 

Svatah pramanyavada in its emphasis upon the self- 
constitution of knowledge makes knowledge impersonal 
and objective : impersonal, because knowledge owes its 
origin to itself, objective, because its validity is not due 
to anything besides itself. In this way all forms of 

^ Vide SlokavUriika, CodanSsuiram, 47. 

Sifaiah sarvapramanmiam prdmanyamiti gamyatam, 

Na hi svato^ sai% saktili karttyumanyena iakyaie, 
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knowledge, perceptual, inferential, or sabda (authority) 
become independent of all subjective influences and 
acquire the impress of impersonal truth. The fixing of 
meanings to words, their combination and syntactical 
connexion become independent of all personal influence. 

The Vedantin agrees with the Mimamsakas. Cit- 
sukhacaryya defines svatatva as what is ‘ originated in 
knowledge, and not originated in anything besides 
knowledge.’ ^ 

It is not only true of transcendental knowledge, it is 
equally true of empirical knowledge. In experience the 
truth of knowledge is not dependent upon any other 
cause besides what produces it. In transcendent intui- 
tion the truth cannot be created by anything else besides 
intuition, for no such thing exists ; self-evidence and 
self-intuition prove the truth. It has another mark in 
a negative way, the inconceivability of its non-existence. 
The thought of its non-existence proves its truth. 
Intuition is then its own proof. 

Empiric intuition has an undeniable reference to 
sense-contact in perception, to mental consciousness 
with samaskaras in dream, and to the subtle vibration of 
avidya in dreamless sleep. Even in these cases the 
self-constituted proof of empiric intuitions cannot be 
questioned, for, though the specific intuitions are caused 
by specific causes, still the truth or the proof of these 
intuitions is not dependent upon anything besides what 
constitutes the specific knowledge. With the specific 
conditions present knowledge carries with it a conviction, 
and to this end it does not require a confirmation from 
any other source. 

^ Vide CiUukht, ch. i, Svaiasivanirukii, p. 122* 

VijMnasamazrtjanyatve mti tadaiiriktahetvajanyaivmii pramdydh 
svaiastvam ndma. 
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In Advaita Vedanta the false perception in know- 
ledge, for the moment, is not false. It is true in the 
particular universe in which it is formed. The different 
forms of existence possess some amount of being, and as 
such the illusory perception is illusory when it is sub- 
lated, and not till then, it has a being. In this sense 
empiric intuitions are all true, and their truth and proof 
are self-developed and self-formed. When the empiric 
intuition in one form is sublated, it is undoubtedly 
sublated by a higher form under a different condition. 
The sublated form appears false, because the conditions 
giving rise to it are not absolutely true, but relatively 
so. Even in false knowledge the knowledge of an 
existence is true, though the special character is 
false. 

Paratah pramanyavada makes knowledge dependent 
upon an outward reference, i.e. it requires a reference to 
an element not involved in its own origination. It also 
demands a certain character of this reference, its being 
free from all defects. Knowledge, to be true, must refer 
to this mark, it has no self-constituted character of its 
own. It is, in the words of the Sas tra- Dipika, nisva- 
bhava. Its truth as well as its falsity are equally 
dependent upon a reference besides its own self and 
being. 

The difficulty of this position is apparent. It leads 
on to an infinite regress. If knowledge by itself is 
incapable of giving its own proof, none can establish its 
truth or validity. The demand for a reference is unceas- 
ing, as one reference will require the proof of another. 
No rest can we have in the process. And the problem 
remains eternally the same. ^ 


^ Vide :^astra Dtpika, p. 78* (Beneras Edition.) 
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In the Nyaya School this reference is invariably held 
to be an inference. Doubt precedes knowledge and its 
proof. The question of proof, the school thinks, alone 
arises when there is an active demand for it. And this 
demand is furnished by doubt. In Svatah pramanyavada 
the demand has no place, as ail knowledge therein is its 
own proof. Doubt is impossible, and the demand of 
proof is absent. To put it in the words of the Siddhanta 
Muktavali, ‘ If knowledge is already known, then its 
proof is also known,’ how then is the doubt possible .r 
if knowledge is not known, then doubt cannot arise, in 
this way doubt cannot arise and search for proof cannot 
begin. Svatah pramanyavada has no sufficient ground of 
starting the problem.’^ 

The necessity of proof arises with the origination of 
doubt. Doubt denies the self-constituted ciiaracter of 
knowledge and requires sufficient proof before it can 
yield to belief. And this demand of proof is satisfied 
by inference : ‘ This knowledge is correct, as it originates 
a definite desire for a thing which truly exists, ’ The 
Naiyayikas thus make the truth of all knowledge 
dependent upon inference. Inference is the supreme 
test of the truth or falsity of knowledge. 

The above affirmation is not tenable. It pushes the 
problem to further complexities. If knowledge has in 
itself no ground of its validity, how can inference 
establish this validity ? And what ground is there 
to suppose that inference itself is valid.? We may 
require another inference to prove validity. This leads 
on to an infinite regress. The process of determining 

Nyaya SiddMnt a Muktavali. 

PranMvam na svaio grahymp samiaydmipapattita^—taira hi yadi ynanam 
jhatafn, tadd tvanmaie pramdnya'fp jhdtameveti katharp sa^nsaya^. 
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the validity of knowledge must have a finality. And 
what necessity is there to refer this finality to something, 
besides knowledge and its own causes ? 

Moreover, to make doubt the invariable condition 
of the proof and the truth of knowledge is to ignore 
facts. The precedence of doubt before knowledge and the 
consequent demand of proof is not a psychological fact. 
Psychologically, doubt arises when the connative 
adaptation has a sudden check, the reflex conscious 
current turns upon itself and assumes a reflective and 
critical attitude. In such cases critical reflection and 
inference have incalculable value and give inestimable 
service. They set the doubt at rest. But in cases 
where no such necessity arises, there is no demand for 
appealing to a reference outward. The ideas have an 
even flow and the connative adaptation is continuous. 
Unless the ideas carry with them their own validity, 
every case of connative effort would demand an external 
test of its validity, and life and adaptation would be 
impossible. 

The Naiyayikas make the logical attitude more 
prominent in the demand of a proof in knowledge, the 
Mimarnsakas on psychological instinct cannot but accept 
the convincing force of ideas and cognitions. 

Vedantism has gone to the limit of accepting the 
creativeness of idee- forces. Even in false creation, the 
knowledge is not false, the falsity is due to external 
causes, which obstruct clear discrimination, but the con- 
struction is not false. It holds on even temporarily. 
Knowledge in positing the locus gives us correct in- 
formation and is thus far true. The falsity is created 
not by knowledge but by extraneous causes. We 
conclude then : the proof of knowledge is self-constituted, 
the falsity is created by extraneous causes. 
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The distinction of formal and material test of truth 
does not bear exact correspondence between svatah 
pramanyavada and paratah pramanyavada. Self-con- 
sistency and self-constitution are the demands of the 
svatah pramanyavada and this element of self-constitution 
introduces a reference which is not implied in self-consis- 
tency. This reference is a necessity as it keeps in view 
the way in which knowledge originates. Such proof 
extends to perception, inference, authority, etc. Paratah 
pramanyavada makes knowledge dependent upon an 
outward reference, inasmuch as it refers the truth and 
falsity of knowledge to something besides knowledge. 
Paratah pramanyavada has a close resemblance to the 
material test of truth, for it ascribes no character to 
knowledge, its truth or falsity has an invariable reference 
to exact or inexact resemblance with an outward thing or 
object. 

We may now pass on to the sources of knowledge. 

Advaitists ’ Theory of Perception. 

Perception has different implications in Advaita 
Vedantism. It is immediate consciousness, the absolute 
cognition, the psychological minimum of indeterminate 
consciousness. It is transcendent apperception. Per- 
ception as a psychological process is a determinate cons- 
ciousness of an objector of the self knowing the object. 

It is internal and external. 

External perception implies the identity of the 
percipient-consciousness with the object-consciousness. 
The object-consciousness is the locus of the object and 
directly reveals it. The immediate knowledge of the 
object to the subject supposes that the percipient-cons- 
ciousness must acquire an identity with the object- 
consciousness, 
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This identity is established by the mental cons- 
ciousness (the manas) flowing out through the sense 
channels (orifices) and by its modification into the 
object form. This intermediate process establishes 
the identity and the object is immediately seen and 
perceived. Perception implies the destruction of the 
concrete ignorance by the vrtti-consciousness and the 
expression of the object by the percipient consciousness. 

The external perception is marked by the antah- 
karana going out through the senses. The out-going 
antahkarana soon gets the form of the object. The 
transformation is called vrtti. Vrtti is a psychosis which 
acquires a definiteness due to the functioning of mental 
consciousness according to a mould and form. Cons- 
ciousness in that determinate form removes the 
ignorance and establishes the identity of the percipient 
and object-consciousness. 

It has been customary to hold that the perception of 
an object requires the coincidence of vrtti-caitanya and 
visaya-caitanya. But the perception of the subject as 
knowing the object requires the coincidence and identity 
of triple consciousness — pramatri, visaya and vrtti- 
caitanya. It gives us a clear perception of the self. 
This distinction is not maintained by Krsnananda 
Sarasvati. Perception is the expression of an object by 
the saksi or the percipient consciousness. Saksi gives 
the illumination by the virtue of its being the witness- 
consciousness. It has the capacity of revealing all 
things, including the subject and the object.' In the 
perception of objects or facts, the object through the 
perceptual process is put before the witness-conscious- 
ness and is revealed. The element ‘ subject-conscious- 


^ Vide Siddhanfa Siddhanjanam, Part T, p. 139, para 2, 
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ness, is there, yet it does not come up in prominence 
before the saksL In the perception of the self as 
knowing the fact, the two elements are brought in clear 
perspective of the saksi. The coincidence of the 
visaya-caitanya and the vrtti-caitanj a can hardly 
explain the perception of the object, for perception has 
a reference to the subject. The pramatri-caitanya 
accompanies vrtti-caitanya, though it may not be fully 
cognized. Saks! causes all revelation, be it of the 
logical subject or the object. And perception indicates 
the way in which both of them are focussed in the 
percipient-consciousness. Pramatri-caitanya does not 
go out, it sits upon the functions (vrttis) of conscious- 
ness. Advaitism recognizes three aspects of conscious- 
ness in perception. Saksi is the transcendent though 
expressive consciousness, Pramatri-caitanya is the 
logical subject-consciousness, visaya-caitanya is the 
object-consciousness and vrtti-caitanya is the conscious- 
ness immanent in the psychological process. 

The psychological object of perception is the con- 
crete thing, the metaphysical object is the consciousness 
immanent in the thing, for knowledge has for its object 
what is covered by ignorance. 

Vrtti is the transformation of the mental conscious- 
ness in the form of an object. The antahkararia is a 
dynamic entity and is unceasingly active in receiving 
the forms of objects. It goes out through the sense 
channels and is engrafted on a thing. It takes on it its 
mould. It takes the impression of the object. 

The function of vrtti is two-fold 

(1) To establish relation between the subject and 
the object. 

(2) To remove ignorance. 

The former suits the realistic account of the Vedaatic 
30 
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theory of perception, the latter the idealistic account 
which accepts nothing external to the self. Vrtti only 
gives expression to what is hidden, or we can go so far as 
to say that vrtti is creative, for in this account percipii 
is esse. 

RmnUnujists, Theory of Perception. 

Knowledge, to be true, must acquaint us with the 
thing just as it is and just as it behaves. Such 
knowledge is called Prama. Viparjyaya is false know- 
ledge and opposed to Prama. Perception, to be true, 
must give us knowledge in the above sense. * 

Perception is the immediate consciousness of an 
object. This immediateness may be unconditioned or 
conditioned. God alone possesses the former. In finite 
beings unconditioned knowledge is not generally possi- 
ble. They can occasionally get over the limitation of 
the senses and acquire a fitness for mystic vision. 
Consciousness, according to Ramanuja, is all-expressive. 
Avidya and the senses create a bar to all-expressiveness 
and so long as these are operative in man, he cannot 
expect to possess the intellectual intuition of God. But 
with the limitation removed, the finite beings acquire the 
all-knowingness of God. 

Save and except the intuitive yogic consciousness, 
the immediate knowledge in perception is conditioned by 
the senses. 

Sense-perception is always external. There is no 
internal or manas-perception. The self with its attri- 
butes is expressive, and as such a definite process in the 
form of internal perception is not thought necessary.^ 

^ Vide Nyaya Pariiuddhi, p 38.^ 

* Md., p. 41. 

Manasapratyaksamapyasmddddlndm nastyeveti vrddhasampraddyafy^ 
^tmasvarupasyif tadharmabhutajnanasya <*<? svayatn prak&iatvdt, 
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Perception is, again, determinate and indeterminate. 
Determinate perception gives a concrete cognitive and 
recognitive unity. Perception is indeterminate when 
the notion is not fully developed in its concreteness. * 
Though the relational concreteness through recognition 
is not developed, still the specific character of apprehen- 
sion as apprehension makes the knowledge somewhat 
concrete and determinate. 

External perception is immediate consciousness of 
objects conditioned by the senses. Here we have 

(i) the contact of the senses with the object ; 

(ii) and through the object, its qualities and forms 
are brought in touch with the senses. The former is 
called Sarnyoga, the latter Samjuktasrayana.^ 

Madhvaites' Theory of Perception. 

Jayatirtha draws a distinction between kevala and 
anuprama^ia. True knowledge is kevala pramana, and 
that which gives us such knowledge is anupramana. 
Anupramana is perception, inference and agama. Anu- 
pram^a is the process and kevala pramana is the 
knowledge acquired. 

When the Madhvaites speak of perception as a know- 
ledge of things through the contact with the senses, they 
add a qualification that this contact must be free from all 
defects, otherwise perception would be faulty. Perception 
therefore implies : — 

(1) The sense must be free from all defects. 

(2) The object must be capable of being perceived. 

(3) A contact of the. senses with such objects. 

^ Vide, 44. 

® p. 4,2. 

Vi^ayendriya samvandhaica dravye^u dmvydMU^U rUpidi^u 

tusamyukidirayaf^afft. 
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The senses must be capable of receiving the 
impressions. To this end, it is necessary that the object 
should not be too near or too far off, unexpressed or 
similar. Some make perception impossible, others give 
false knowledge or create confusion. 

The Naiyayikas accept the following forms of contact 
of the senses with objects : — 

(1) Samyoga. — The union of the senses with the 
object, e.g. the contact of the organs of vision with the 
pot. 

(2) Saniyukta-samavaya. — The contact of the organs 
of vision with the gunas inherent in the object involved in 
the perception of redness of the pot. 

Two relations are indicated here 

(i) the relation of sarnyoga (union) between the 

senses and the objects ; 

(ii) the relation of co-inherence between the 

object and its gunas. 

The resultant relational consciousness is the 
combination of both. 

(3) We may go further to indicate a still finer 
relation between the senses, the object, its specific gunas 
and the generic attribute inherent in the gunas — this 
relational consciousness is called samyukta samaveta 
samavaya. 

These three forms come under satnyoga. 

(4) Next comes samavaya : It is co-inherence 
(eternal) of either attribute or action in substance. The 
sabda is perceived by co-inherence, e.g. co-inherence 
exists between the expanse in the auditory end-organs 
and sound (sabda). This contact between the auditory 
organ and sound is samavaya. 

(5) Where the generic quality of sound is inherent 
in specific sounds we have a contact with the generic 
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quality through samaveta samavaya (coinherence in the 
co-inherent). 

These two forms come under samavaya. 

(6) Next comes svarupa relation : which presents 
the adjectival theory of relational consciousness. Such 
a relation exists between (i) dravya and samavaya, thing 
and co-inherence, between samavaya and guna, co- 
inherence and attribute, ( 2 ) abhava and its locus, i.e. 
where abhava is perceived as a qualification of the locus, 
e.g. the absence of the pot in the flow. The svarupa 
relation is necessary to bring out more fully the being of 
samavaya and abhava. 

Janardan Bhatta (a Madhvite) refutes all forms of 
relational contact except union in perception. The 
senses can directly (by their projective force) express 
objects, and for such an expression an additional hypothe- 
sis of a relation between the senses and the object is 
deemed unnecessary. But contact implies union. 

The guna is identical with the guni, and no relation 
can be conceived among them. Samavaya is refuted as 
involving an infinite regress and with the refutation of 
samavaya, the forms of samavaya can have no hold. 
Abbava is directly perceived, and we require no con- 
ception of relation.’' 

Perception, as knowledge through the senses, does 
not merely imply external perception. The word 
‘senses’ has a double implication. ^ It denotes the 
subject-consciousness as well as the natural organs of 
senses. With this meaning, perception through the senses 
becomes at once a source of knowledge of things, internal 

Vide Perception, pp. 26-27. 

Pramdnapaddhati, p, 2\, 

Indriyasabdena jndnendriyamgthyate taddvimdJuim, pmmdirsvarupam 
prakrtan^eti, tatrasvarupendriymp. $dk^Uyu€y(d€, 
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and external. The subject-consciousness is called saksL 
The saksi reveals the self and its attributes, avidya, 
mind and its functions, the organs of sense, time and 
the unmodified akasa. 

Madhvites speak of the saksi as svarupendriya. 
This svarupendriya (inner sense) is neither mind nor 
atman. It reveals the self. From the function the 
svarupendriya performs, we can regard it as the 
inner sense different from all other senses including 
mind but inherent in our essential being. It is the 
faculty of transcendental knowledge.^ Is vara possesses 
it, yogis develop it and make it active in them. It is not 
developed in ordinary mortals. It is, strictly speaking, 
the faculty of spiritual intuition. We should note here 
that Vaisnavas accept spiritual bodies attached to every 
soul endowed with special faculties of spiritual functions 
(generally called aprakrta indriyas). The demand of a 
contact of objects with the senses is also carried in 
intuitive perception of atman and its attributes. 

The Madhvites seem to have been influenced by the 
Naiyayika supposition that even in internal perception 
a contact with the sense (manas) is necessary and 
therefore, have instituted a theory of Svarupendriyas.^ 
Ramanuja has no such conception. Internal perception 
is according to him a self-expression. It is not strictly 
perception, as the word ‘ perception’ by its traditional 
import implies a reference to the senses. 

The organs of sense are smell, taste, sight, touch, 
hearing and mind. Mind is the inner organ which 
directs and controls the organs of sense. Mind, in itself, 
is a retentive and reproductive faculty. 

^ Vide PramW^apaddhatiy p. 22. 

^ Ibid.y p. 25.* 

Svarupendriyasydtmataddharfnair visesaiakiyd sannikarsorstaim. 
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Perception is determinate and indeterminate. Indeter- 
minate perception gives us the abstract apprehension of 
the thing without reference to time, place or thing-hood. 
Determinate perception gives us the concrete apprehen- 
sion of the thing. This concreteness, according to the 
Naiyayikas, is due to many causes and has many forms. 
It may be due to an attribute (guria), a definite action 
(kriya), a substance (dravya), a class idea (jati), a specific 
quality (visesa), co-inherence (samavaya), name (nama) 
and negation (abhava).^ 

Janardan Bhatta (a madhvite) does not accept the 
two forms of determinate cognition, samavaya and visesa. 
Samavaya is an unnecessary additional hypothesis to 
establish a relation where there is no demand for a 
relation. Visesa, as convinced by the Naiyayikas as the 
differentia of atoms, has been ignored in this form, for 
the Vedantists do not accept the atomicity of matter, 
though visesa has been retained as a differentiating mark. 
Janardan Bhatta does not accept intermediate perception 
like the Naiyayikas, for he thinks that the thing and 
the qualification are presented simultaneously and since 
they qualify each other, knowledge becomes in its 
inception determinate.^ But a contention may arise that 
the determinateness due to nama and abhava is not 
possible in the initial act of perception, for nama is 
not presented, but subsequently remembered, and the 
necessary reference of abhava (negation) to its pratiyogi 
(the object) is not also presented with the perception of 
locus. And, therefore, these perceptions are indeter- 
minate. 

This apprehension is groundless. Name is one of 
the many qualifications of a thing. True it is not presented, 

^ Vide Prmianapaddhaii, Pratyak^a Prakaraita, pp. 26, 27. 

^ Vide Prmianapaddhatiy p. 27. 
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but subsequently represented, still knowledge may have 
other forms of characterization and be determinate. 

The perception of abhava is necessarily determinate, 
for abhava apart from a reference to the object has no 
meaning, nor can we conceive indeterminate negation. 
An indeterminate negation is one that negates nothing 
and is a contradicton in terms. The perception of 
abhava implies the knowledge of the locus and the 
non-apprehension of the pratiyogi, the object. This 
non-apprehension characterizes the locus as the locus of 
a negation. This characterization marks out the specia- 
lized form of the perception of negation. 

Vallabhites' Theory of Perception. 

Purusottamaji, the author of the Prasthana Ratnakara, 
does not accept the distinction of indeterminate and det- 
erminate perception. He holds that knowledge is always 
determinate. Perceptual consciousness is relational cons- 
ciousness. A relational consciousness does not neces- 
sarily presuppose indeterminate cognitions, otherwise 
any definite consciousness, e.g., a person with a trident, 
would imply an indeterminate cognition of the trident. 
But before the cognition of trident can be used as a term 
in relational synthesis, its knowledge must be definite 
and not indefinite. The distinction of two forms of 
relational consciousness, kevala visistabuddhi and 
visistavaisistabuddhi, a non-qualified relational cons- 
ciousness and a qualified relational consciousness, one 
implying the predication of an attribute to the subject, 
the other implying predication of the predicate (with all 
the connotations of the subject term) to retain the form 
of intermediate cognition, is an unnecessary hypothesis. 
Relational consciousness always demands a definite 
knowledge of the terms of relation, and definiteness 
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implies determinateness, Indeterminate knowledge is 
then not a possibility. Knowledge is definiteness and 
definiteness involves predication.’' 

The qualified relational consciousness (vaisistavisista- 
buddhi) does not deny the ordinary theory of predication 
—all determinateness in cognition implies a subject and 
a predicate. It only makes the determinateness still more 
determinate by the express demand of the full meaning 
of each term of the relation. Each term gives a predica- 
I tive judgment, these judgments are synthesised in a 
I definite concrete whole. 

( The author draws a distinction between two kinds of 

I • 

I determinate consciousness in perception (i) visistabuddhi, 

I (2) samuha-alamvana.^ The former is a predicative 

judgment, where the subject is always seen in relation to 

I its predicate, the latter is also a judgment where other 

i forms of relations come to the fore besides the predicate. 

I But in no case knowledge is indeterminate. 

This determinate consciousness may take five 
forms; — 

(i) Samsaya. 

I (2) Viparyaya. 

(3) Niscaya. 

; (4) Smriti. 

1 (5) Svapna. 

I Sarnsaya and viparyaya originate from ignorance, 

j Sarnsaya is doubt between two possibilities. Viparyaya 

j is false or illusory perception. 

> ^ Vide Prasthdnaratndkara^ p. 9. 

Visistajnanam prati yadvisesanajudnasya karanatvam niyaiayn tadindra- 
f yena gHhymndnsyaiva tasya. Anyatha danianirvikalpakdnaniaram dandtH 

j biiddhih sydt. Na ca visisiavaiiistabuddhim pratigrkyamdna visesanajndnai- 

j venakdranata, kevala mUstabuddhim prati tva ^grhyamdnendpi Una seti 

I vacyam, drsidntabhwvenatddrmniyame pramdndbhmdt* 

i s Vide Prasthdnaratndkarai p. 2. 

I' 

I 

i 
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This theory is called anyakhyati i.e. the intellect 
under the influence of a strong idea sees the outward 
thing different from what it is. ^ 

Perception is the knowledge acquired through the 
contact of object with the senses (tatra indriyartha 
satsamprayoga janyam jnanam pratyaksam). Manas is 
regarded as the sixth sense. The senses are atomic, not 
observable by themselves and capable of receiving 
objects which are fit to be received by them. 

Purushottamacaryya (a Vallabhite) conceives five 
forms of contact of the senses with their objects 

(«) Samyoga— The union of the senses with their 
objects, e.g., the contact of the organs of vision with 
the pot. 

(3) Sainyukta-tadatmya — The contact of the organs 
of vision with the attributes or gunas inherent in the 
object involving a two-fold union between the organs of 
vision and their objects and the identity between the 
object and its attributes. The attributes are perceived 
by that form of contact known as samyukta-tadatmya. 

(c) Tadatmya — ’In the internal perception the 
mind receives the expressions of consciousness and bliss 
in tadatmya-relation, the relation of identity. 

(<af) Samyukta-visesanata— The contact of the 
organs of vision with the locus of a negation or tiro- 
bhava. The locus is perceived by contact, samyoga, 
the negation as a predicate of the locus. The resultant 
relation in consciousness becomes samyukta-visesanata. 
(^) Svarupa — the functions of minds are perceived 

^ Vide Frasthanaratnakaray^. 17. 

Tatpurvoipannasyanuvbhavasya samskardtmand sikiiasyodbodhakaih 
prdvalye mayikdrthdkdravatl buddhivrttirmdyaya bahih k^ipyate. Tadd sd 
purovarttinum sarvatoTrd §ato vritya bahiravabhasata iti mdyikasyd-* 
nyasyaiva khydnddanyakhydiiritydtm vyavaktyaU^ 
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in themselves without implying any relation to anything 
besides themselves. 

Of these relations svarupa is not strictly a relation. 
Svarupa is identity. Tadatmya is not a relation, for it 
implies a distinction without a difference. But it is no 
identity. To distinguish it from samyoga, we call it 
identity, in fact it is an identity admitting of distinctions, 
but negating of difference. Samyoga is union, but not 
unity. 

The five organs of knowledge — the organs of vision, 
taste, hearing, touch and smell — are capable of giving us 
knowledge of the rupa, the rasa, the sabda, the sparsa, 
the gandha, respectively when they assume a manifest 
form fit to be received (udbhuta rupa). These forms of 
perception reveal the objects underlying these qualities 
and the relations of the qualities to the immanent 
objects. The five senses can perceive prthvi with 
its five qualities. The four senses, save the smell 
can perceive apa with four qualities. The three 
senses save the smell and the taste, can perceive teja, 
th^ two senses of the tvaca and the hearing, can perceive 
vayu, the eye can alone perceive akasa. Dik and kala 
(direction and time) cannot be directly perceived but 
only indirectly as qualifications of the perceived thing. 
The internal desires and passions are perceived by the 
manas. The self and its inherent attributes are not 
objects of ordinary perception. The sense of I is 
associated with ahamkara, and through that is supposed 
to be cognized, but actually is not so cognized. 

We cannot close the account of perception without 
clearing up the meaning of the word vrtti. It has a 

^ Vide Prasthanaratn&kara, Pramana Pariccheda, p. 117. 

Loukikastu pahcavidhali samyogah, tad&tmyaitiy sanmkta4Mdtmymth 
visesamtd, tdddtmyanh svaruparjt ceii bhedU, 
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frequent use in Advaita and Suddha-Advaita theory of 
perception. We must here stick to its psychological 
meaning. 

Vrtti, in the Advaita Vedanta, is the modification of 
mental-consciousness helping the acquisition of know- 
ledge by the removal of ignorance. This modification 
may be an internal psychosis, e.g., the affective or 
connative state. In this sense vrtti is a mental function- 
ing. In external perception it is a mental modification 
in the form of an object. In any case it does not lose 
its character of a mental modification. The Advaitins 
insist that in all forms of perception, internal or external, 
the mental-consciousness has a functioning and a definite 
modification. Such modification is called vrtti. 

The Suddha-advaitin, e.g., the author of the 
Prasthana-ratnakara ascribes determinate-consciousness 
(whatever the form may be) to vrtti or functioning in 
buddhi. Vrtti is the form grafted upon the eyes and the 
mental-consciousness by the object. When the object 
is withdrawn, the form still persists. The form is 
mental and is not inherent in the object. Had it been 
so, it would have been removed with the disappearance 
of the object. 

I'he Suddha-advaitins have followed the Samkhyas. 
The Sartikhyas conceive a vrtti to establish a relation 
between the senses and their distant objects. In such 
cases perception through a contact is not possible, and 
since the senses cannot move something must be 
conceived to establish a relation between the senses and 
their objects. And this is vrtti. Vrtti is a vibrative 
influence which issues from ahamkara and through the 
senses goes out to the objects and reveals them. It is 
a form of ahamkara. It should be remembered here 
that the sense-organs are e volutes of ahamkara. Vrtti 
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is an influence that goes out of ahamkara and takes the 
form of the object. Ultimately its function comes to 
catch the form of the object and graft it upon buddhi.^ 
The author of the Prasthana-ratfiakara accepts this 
conclusion and opines that vrtti is not a separate evolute 
nor a separate faculty of mental-consciousness, but a 
temporary functioning of buddhi due to the timely 
agitation of sattva and rajas. ^ 

It will be evident from what has gone before that 
Advaitism has three different positions in perception : — 
(ij Transcendental in the sense that intuition is 
the absolute percipience, the immediate consciousness. 

(2) Idealistic in the sense that to be perceived is 
to be directly connected with saksi, esse is percipii.^ 
The psychological object in this sense have no existence 
independent of the subject. 

It has two forms inasmuch as the object is 
conceived different or not different from the percipii, 
both forms belong to Drsti-srsti vada. 

(3) Realistic in the sense that the perceived 
object has an existence independent of the percipient- 
consciousness. Saihkara in the refutation of the Vijna- 
navada has laid emphasis upon the reality of subject and 
object in perception. There he appears quite realistic. 

The EkajivavMis accept the second position, the 
Vahujivavadis, the third position. The second one 
naturally maintains the immediacy in perception, for the 
object here is in direct cognizance of the witness-intel- 
ligence. 


^ Vide Prasihanaralnakarat p. 124„ 

® Ibid, 

Kinki buddhiiativasya kdlaksubdha mttvddigmaJtrto^vasMviie^a ev€, 

^ Vide Krsnananda’s definition of perception^-^Si**^#* vedyatvaip pratak^- 
yatvam. 
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The third theory also comes to the same conclusion, 
because in Vedantism we do not draw a distinction 
between the perception of a thing immediately and the 
perception of a thing mediately through its reflection 
upon the mind. In each case perception is the immedi- 
ate consciousness of the object. 

The Vaisnava teachers agree among themselves on 
the theory and the object of perception. They have the 
realistic position in perception. For them the object of 
perception is neither illusory, nor a mere psychosis. It 
is a thing existing external to the subject. They 
maintain that this thing is perceived as it is and in 
itself with all its qualities, but this perception is not an 
immediate cognition nor transcendental intuition of the 
yogis, but it is a process through the senses, but not 
necessarily mediate, if we do not exclusively confine 
immediacy to intuition. Here we have the sense- 
immediacy, though not the intuition-immediacy. 

Theory of Inference. 

Inference gives us the knowledge of a thing through 
a mark the thing possesses, when we cannot directly 
perceive it. It gives us a conclusion through the invari- 
able concomitance between the thing and the mark, the 
relation between the major and the middle terms. The 
undeniable relation between the middle and the major 
terms leads on to another relation. Inference then is a 
system of relations in which we get a new position out of 
established relations. 

Inference generally is composed of five members 
when it is an art of establishing a conclusion to others, 
e.g, 


(1) The mountain has fire, 

(2) because of the smoke, 
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(3) wherever there is fire, there is smoke, 

(4) this mountain has smoke, 

(5) therefore it has fire. 

The first one is the conclusion. The second gives 
the hetu, or the reason, the third gives us the major 
premise and a concrete illustration of the concomitance 
of the hetu and the sadhya, the fourth gives us the 
concomitance of the middle and the minor terms, the 
fifth is the conclusion. The Vedantists hold that the 
first three or the last three members of the above are 
enough to give us a conclusion. We do not require the 
full five members. The third is essentially necessary. 
Nigamantha Mahadesika (Ramanujist) says that there is 
no law about the constituent members of inference, it 
may be three or five, or it may require one vyapti or two 
vyaptis, as the occasion demands it. Vyapti is the sole 
ground of inference. How then is vyapti established ? 

According to the Advaita Vedanta vyapti is not an 
inference. It is only a sarnskara generated by the 
observation of concomitance between hetu and sadhya: 
it is a permanent trace left upon consciousness and not 
an inference consciously drawn by the examination of 
the positive and the negative instances. The positive 
instances alone are thought sufficient to produce the 
belief of invariable concomitance and to leave an impres- 
sion of this concomitance Upon mind. The negative 
instances furnish a justification to it. We read in the 
Paribhasa ‘ The vyapti is established by the observation 
of concomitance as supported by the non-observation 
of non-concomitance.’ The non- observation of non- 
concomitance proves the rule by the exclusion of contra- 
dictory instances but not by the observation of the 
agreement of the absence of hetu and sadhya. 

Advaita Vedanta further holds that the number of 
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instances is not essential or absolutely necessary to the 
vyapti. The only thing that counts is the observation 
of invariable concomitance between the hetu and the 
sadhya it matters not if we observe the concomitance 
once or many times.* Vedanta in laying no stress on 
the number of instances differs from the empirical view 
of the general proposition that the value of the major 
promises will be greatly increased if the range of 
experience is wide and the number of instances actually 
observed is numerous. The major premise sets forth 
the objective connexion between the hetu a.nd the 
sadhya. The Advaita Vedantin seems to think that 
the multiplication of the instances are quite immaterial 
for the purpose. Psychologically the enumeration of 
instances increases our belief in _ the proposition, but 
logically the objective connexion is all that is needed 
to lend a support to conclusion. The ground and 
origin of our belief in this connexion is more a psycho- 
logical than a logical question. The Vedantists are more 
careful about the impression of the concomitance than 
about the ground of the belief in it. The particular 
instances observed do not work separately in the mind, 
they leave a cumulative impression, a general tendency 
to think the hetu and the sadhya in invariable concomi- 
tance, and this becomes the ground of inference. 

Nigamantha Mahadesika (a Ramanujist) defines 
vyapti to be an invariable concomitance between hetu 
and sadhya, a relation not vitiated by upadhi. An 
upadhi is that which covers the major term, but not the 
middle term. When such an upadhi ^ is present, it 
makes inference impossible. The vyapti must not be 

1 Tacca sahacara darSanam bhnyodarsanam mkrddarsanarn veti vtsefo 
nMa/rmfiyaJi, sahacdfadc^SancUvasyawa prayojaktatvat. 
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vitiated this wise, and the invariable concomitance when 
it is not thus vitiated is the true foundation of vyapti. 

This invariable concomitance is established , according 
to Varadavisnu Misra, by the observation of a nuinber 
of instances. The author of the Tatvai-atnakara thinks 
that an observation of a single instance of concomitance 
is enough. Nigamantha Mahadesika opines that the 
multiplication of instances is useful inasmuch as it leaves 
a cumulative impression which by counteracting the 
possibility of upadhi establishes the truth of the invaria- 
ble concomitance without the least trace of doubt. ^ In 
thus laying an emphasis upon a cumulative impression 
the Ramanujists accentuate the importance of the 
psychological basis of the vyapti. The cumulative effect 
^ produces conviction, a conviction which is not obtainable 

by an observation of a single instance. The observation 
of a single instance may give us the objective connexion 
between the hetu and the sadhya, but the multiplication 
of instances can produce unfailing conviction and 
removes all doubt. 

Herein Nigamantha Mahadesika differs from the 
' Advaita Vedantists who lay stress upon the observation 

of concomitance ; the consideration of the number 
of instances bring to the fore the origin of our belief in 
1 the concomitance, and the observation of a large number 

; of instances produces a habit and an expectation in 

mind. But both agree in thinking that the objective 
i connexion between the hetu and the sadhya is not 

^ established upon anything besides invariable con- 

comitance. 

I Janardana Bhatta (a Madhvite) defines vyapti to be 

I ^ Vide Nyaya parisuddM, p. 54. 

i Talrdpi bhuyodarsanajanitasamskilrasuniMdayMhinaviniarsa vtse^eno- 

I padhisambhdvmdmucchindaid nihiankasambandmiyamusiddhtn^^ stddhavu 
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invariable concomitance. But he conceives the invariable 
concomitance in a negative way. It is not the co-existence 
of the middle and the major terms in the same locus just 
as Naiyayikas conceive. They define this concomitance 
in negative terms. Vyapti is a negative concomitance. 
Wherever the major term is absent, the middle term is 
also absent. Such a negative concomitance between 
the absence of hetu and the absence of sadhya is vyapti. 
It is based upon the agreement of non-concomitance. 
The invariable concomitance of the hetu and the sadhya, 
generally called sahacarya, is, according to the Madhva 
school of logicians, this negative form of invariable 
concomitance. Madhvites argue that vyapti is not 
established by the co-existence of the hetu and the 
sadhya. Experience shows that hetu and the sadhya 
might have different locii, e.g., when we infer rain in the 
hills from the swelling of the rivers below. To cover 
all cases of inference, the Madhvites define vyapti in 
this negative way.* 

Janardana Bhatta speaks of different forms of con- 
comitance in his Prasthanapaddhati. 

(1) Concomitance of the hetu and sadhya in the 
same time and space, 

(2) Concomitance in time but not in space. 

(3) Concomitance in different space and time. 

{4) Concomitance in all time but momentarily in 

space. 

(5) Concomitance in space but momentarily in 

time. 

(6) Concomitance of a limited with a wider cate- 
gory. 

^ Vide Anumanaprakarana^ Pramaiiapaddhati, p. 29. 
lyameva vyapitify sMhyenavindsMhanasydbhdvo^ nupapattiriiibhdvend 
vimbMva iti sQhacarymiyamaituocyate. 
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(7) Goncomitance of a wider with a limited 
category. 

(8) Goncomitance of the constituents of the whole. ' 
To cover all these cases the vyapti has been conceived 
as the concomitance between the absence oi the sadhya 
and the absence of the hetu. 

The author also enumerates certain relations which 
determine the invariable concomitance. These are co- 
relations between the different dharmas. These co- 
relations are four in all, of which two are relations of 
compatibility and two are relations of incompatibility.^ 

(1) Samavyapti, — wherever the dharma, (a), exists, 
there the dharma, (i), also exists, the two attributes are 
co-extensive. 

(2) Visamavyapti — where the terms are of wider or 
less denotation, so that in all cases of {a), {d) is, but in 
all cases of ( 3 ), (a) is not. 

(3) Parasparapariharatvenaivavrtti — where the 
dharmas are mutually exclusive, e.g. (a) and { 3 ) are 
mutually exclusive. 

(4) Kecitkvacitsamavista’api kvacitparasparapari- 
harenaivavartante — where the dharmas are neither com- 
pletely exclusive nor completely identical. In some 
cases they meet, in some cases they do not. 

These four forms of relations represent the relations 
presented in the four propositions U.A.E.I. 

Valla 3 hite's Theory of Inference: PrasthUHaminUkara 

The author of the Prasthanaratnakara defines the 
vyapti as the invariable co-existence of the hetu (the 
middle term) and the sadhya (the major term) in the 
same locus (paksa). Invaiiability implies an agreement 


^ Vide Pramanapaddhati^ p. 31. 


Ibid,, p. 24. 
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in presence and absence of the hetu and the sadhya 
and versa, i.e., wherever the hetu is, the sadhya is ; 
wherever the sadhya is not, the hetu is not. ^ 

This invariable concomitance is a matter of direct 
experience. The enumeration of instances is not a 
pressing requirement to generate our belief in it. 
Experience leaves behind a permanent impression or 
samskara. The sainskara works out through memory 
and whenever the middle term is presented, memory 
calls up the invariable concomitance and infers the 
major term.^ 

Forms of Inference. 

Advaita Vedanta does not accept the three divisions 
of inference of Nyaya school, viz., Anvaya vyatireki, 
Kevala-anvayi, Kevala-vyatireki. All inference is 
of the kind, viz. Anvayi, i.e., the inference on 
the ground of agreement in presence, i.e., positive 
concomitance. The Kevala-anvayi form of inference 
rests upon invariable and undeniable concomitance 
of hetu and sadhya — a concomitance, the negation 
of which cannot be conceived,® e.g., the pot is know- 
able, because it is nameable. We get here an Anvaya- 
vyapti, whatever is nameable is knowable, but we can have 
no Vyatireki- vyapti — whatever is not knowable, is not 
nameable, for there is no conci'ete illustration to the 
point. Vedanta rejects this form of inference, for, 
according to it, nothing is eternal except Brahman. 
The negation of all things is thought possible and 
actually sought. According to the Nyaya system there 

^ Prasth&naratn&kara, ^ . 13^. 

Tathdca uktarupavyabhicaraviHstam hetunistham sMhyQ>dhikarana 
vHtitvam vyaptih. 

® Vide Prasthdnaratndkara, p. 143. 

® Vide TaUvacintdmani-^Anum&nakhandam. 
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are completely positive concepts. Their corresponding 
negative forms are non-existent. From the Vedantic 
standpoint there is nothing fully positive, except 
Brahman, and therefore, everything in the immanent 
order including the most positive of concepts is actually 
denied, so that there can be no fixed, unalterable and 
indestructive relation in the phenomenal order. 

Kevala-vyatireki (negative form of inference) is 
inference founded upon negative non-concomitance, e.g., 
the earth differs from others because of smell. The 
argument analysed be put thus : if the earth is not 
different from others, then it is not possessed of smell. 
But it is possessed of smell. It is, therefore, different 
from others. This form of inference corresponds to a 
destructive hypothetical-categorical syllogism where we 
infer the negation of the hetu, from the negation of 
sadhya, the negation of the cause, from the negation of 
the effect. Such an inference is treated by the Vedantin 
under Arthapatti where we infer from the effect to the 
cause. ^ 

Now, that the Advaitists reject both the forms of 
inference Kevala-anvayi and Kevala-vyatireki — they 
cannot accept the third one which is inference based 
upon agreement of concomitance and agreement of 
non-concomitance, e.g., where is smoke, there is fire ; 
(this is positive concomitance), where is no fire, there is 
no smoke (this is negative concomitance). One who 
cannot conceive a mark in complete agreement with 
anything in presence and absence must refuse to accept 
any form of inference based upon them. Hence the 
Vedantin accepts the inference known as anvayi, agree- 
ment on concomitance, invariable, but not undeniable. 


^ Vide Advaitacmdrika, p. 26. 
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Nigamantha Mahadesika (a Ramanujist) accepts the 
two forms in inference : — 

(1) Anvaya-vyatireki, (2) Kevala-anvayL 

The former is an inference in which the vyapti or 
invariable concomitance is an agreement in presence and 
absence between the hetu and the sMhya, 

(i) e.g., Where is smoke, there is fire. 

This mountain has smoke. 

.". This mountain has fire. 

A concrete instance is cited. This is agreement in 
presence. 

(2) Where is no fire, there is no smoke, 

This mountain has n, - fire. 

.'. This mountain has no smoke. 

A concrete instance is cited, e.g., a lake. Such an infer- 
ence requires two forms of invariable concomitance. 
The negative concomitance establishes the conclusion 
reached by positive concomitance. 

Nigamantha Mahadesika denies Kevala-vyatireka 
forms of inference. He follows Ramanuja. Ramanuja 
has it that Kevala-vyatireka cannot be established. 

I'hey argue thus : Kevala-vyatireki is based upon 
the negative form of vyapti, i.e., the concomitance 
between the negation of the sadhya and the negation of 
the hetu. And when this negative concomitance has no 
exception anywhere we have Kevala-vyatireki, e.g., the 
earth differs from everything, because of the smell. It 
is an exclusive instance of the negative concomitance 
between the absence of the sadhya and the absence of 
the hetu. In this case the major premise (whatever 
differs from the earth has no smell) — Nigamantha Maha- 
desika argues, cannot be established, for the example of 
this concomitance anywhere else cannot be found. Such 
a concomitance is found only in the earth. But that is no 
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inference. The ‘ difference of everything from the earth ’ 
is centred in the earth and nowhere else and the con- 
comitance of the sadhya (itara vyavartta) and the hetu 
(gandha vattva) is not proved before and cannot be 
proved anywhere, and as such the ground of inference is 
not established anywhere but in the supposed conclusion 
of the inference. Such an inference is open to the 
charge of circular reasoning. The instance which is 
helpful to establish the vyapti becomes the conclusion 
which the vyapti establishes. ' 

Madlimtes Forms of Inference. 

Janardana Bhatta recognizes three forms of 
inference ; — 

(1) Karya-anumana — an inference of the effect 
from the cause. 

(2) Karana-anumana — an inference of the cause 
from the effect. 

(3) Akarya-karana anumana — an inference different 
from these, which is not governed by the causal nexus. 

The inference of smoke from fire illustrates the first, 
the inference of the approaching rains from the rising- 
clouds illustrates the second. The former can infer only 
the cause, the latter can trace the diversity of effects. 
Where an inference is based upon a concomitance other- 
wise than a causal bond, we have the third form, e.g., 
the sight of a fruit leads on to the inference of its taste. 

Besides these, the author recognizes two other forms 
of inference 

(1) Drstam. 

(2) Samanyata drstam. 

The inference wherein the hetu and the sadhya 

^ Vide Nyaya PHiuddhi, p. 67, para 2 aod p. 68, para 1. 
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co-exist in the same locus, and this co-existence and 
co-inherence are matters of direct perception, is called 
drsta, e.g., the smoke-fire form of inference. The infer- 
ence, wherein such concomitance is not fit to be 
observed, but is the ground of a possible inference is 
called samanyata drsta, e.g., the inference of a man’s 
vision from his knowledge of colours. ^ 

Vallabkiies' Division of Inference. 

The author of the Prasthana-ratnakara accepts two 
forms of inference : — 

(1) Kevala-vyatireki — is that form of inference 
wherein the hetu and the sadhya do nowhere co-exist 
except in the particular locus and this concomitance 
must be negative, e.g., the earth differs from others, 
•because of being earth. 

(2) Anvaya-vyatireki. 

UpamUna. 

Advaita Vedantists recognize upamana as a source 
of knowledge. Upamana gives us the knowledge of 
similarity. The functional activity of the conscious- 
ness of similarity gives us the effective knowledge 
of similarity. This knowledge cannot be perceptual, 
as the terms of comparison are not presented to the 
senses. Nor is it remembrance, for the consciousness 
of similarity is felt directly, it has no reference to the 
past experience. It is not, again, an inference, for the 
likeness is cognized, but not inferred. 

The author of the Prasthana-ratnakara (a Valla- 
bhite) thinks otherwise. Upamana is not a different 
source of knowledge. The knowledge of similarity is 
directly perceived when the mark of similarity and the 

^ Framanapaddhati i Anumma prakarana- 
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object are presented. It requires a reference to memory 
and to an identical quality or the mark. ^ 

Arthapatti. 

Advaita Vedantin recognizes Arthapatti as a source 
of knowledge. It is an implication of cause from 
effect. It is a hypothesis of the cause. When a 
well-ascertained fact cannot be explained without the 
presumption of another thing as causing it, the 
presumption is arthapatti. Ramanujist identifies 
arthapatti with an infei'ence through a negative 
mark, vyatireki linga, Madhva with karana-anumana. 
Vallabhite also recognizes it as vyatireki-anumana. ^ 

Anupalabdki. 

Advaita Vedanta recognizes non-apprehension as 
a source of the knowledge of abhava. Abhava is 
negation and this is cognized, according to Advaita 
Vedantists, by a separate source. But the Vaisnava 
teachers as shown above maintain that abhava is 
perceived along with its locus, as visesana. 

Abhava is relative to an object and to a locus. Its 
knowledge, therefore, requires the knowledge of the 
locus as well as the absence of the object. Perception is 
not competent to give us this knowledge. It can give us 
the knowledge of the locus in which the knowledge of 
the abhava may be implicit. But to make the knowledge 
explicit we require a separate mode of knowledge, i.e., 
anupalabddhi. One point more. Abhava must belong 

^ Vide Prasthdnarainakara, p. 148, para 2, lines 1-3. 

- PrmnititvPpi tena vina' nupapannasya tadabhava vyapaMbhfddbhdva 
pratiyogiivdt vyatirekavydptisattvena tajindnasydrUidpaiti karanasyd- 
numdndnatirekdt . 
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to the same order of reality of existence as the locus, it 
must be capable of being observed. 

Agama, 

Besides the sources of knowledge indicated and 
explained above, Vedantists of all schools accept agama as 
another source of knowledge ; in fact, it is the source, 
which more than any other is truly entitled to acquaint us 
with the knowledge of Brahman. On this point there is no 
divergence of opinion among the Vedantic teachers. 
Brahman has the epithet ‘ Oupanisadhic ’, i.e. the reality 
which is cognizable through the Upanisads, which only 
can vouchsafe unto us the truths of revelation. 

Sarhkara has had it in his commentary that theVedas 
are the only sources from which we can learn Brahman 
in its true nature.* 

Ramanuja has characterized Brahman as what can 
be established by the sastra (the Vedas) — Sastraika- 
pramanakatvat brahmanah.^ None of the ordinary 
sources of knowledge are fit to give the knowledge of 
Brahman. The senses have not the fitness to perceive 
Brahman. The inner sense can only reveal the inner 
states and cannot perceive anything outer without the 
senses. Nor can inference help here, for Brahman 
is transcendent and non-relational, and as such a valid 
inference regarding its existence upon an adequate basis 
(hetu) is not possible. Valadeva has it ‘ Brahman is not 
inferrable, butknowable through the sastras ’ — otherwise 
the epithet ‘ Oupanisada’ becomes meaningless. Medi- 
tation gives immediate consciousness, Vedanta, mediate 
consciousness. 

^ Brahmasutra Bhasya/i, !,"^. 

® Vide ^rtdhdsya, p. 131. 

Atyantdtmdriyatvena praiyaksddipramdnd visayaiayd brahmanaUdstraika 
pramdnakatvdi. 
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These quotations establish beyond doubt that 
Vedanta has a meaning and influence not only as a 
ratiocinative discipline, but also as a discipline which 
has systematized the truths of revelation. And in this 
Vedantism differs from the other systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, from the Samkhya and the Nyaya also, though 
both of them accept authority as a source of knowledge. 
Saihkhya claims that which comes down from the spiritu- 
ally fit carries with it a force of proof far out-weighing 
the convincing force of knowledge of other sources. 
Such a source is valuable and cannot be ignored. 

Vedanta calls such authorities sistas. It accepts 
them when they happen to fall in with the affirmation of 
the sruti. It denies them when they differ. And in 
denying them in favour of the sruti they accentuate 
upon some characteristics which the sruti or the Vedas 
alone can possess. These are : — 

(1) Infallibility.* — Whatever may come from the 
sistas may be fallible, for the sistas have the possibility 
of making mistakes and since their intuitions differ, we 
must have an appeal to a source whose veracity and 
infallibility cannot be least doubted. And it is no doubt 
beyond cavil to accept the higher authority of the 
srutis, embodying, as they do, the revelations of God. 
The Vedantin accepts the sruti as a source of knowledge 
only because its affirmations cannot be contradicted. 

(2) Impersonality.— The Mimamsakas differ from 
the Naiyayikas in accepting the impress of impersonality 
of the Vedic revelations. 

The Vedas, the group of sabda and artha — sounds 
and their meanings, according to the Naiyayikas are 

^ Yide ^arfraka SMsya, ii 

Vipraitpaiioti ca smrtinamamsyakariiavye' nyataraparigrahe^ nyaiara- 
parityage ca iruiyanusarinyah smrtayah pramaitamanapeksya itarah. 
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created and therefore, subject to Isvara’s will. The 
words and their denotative and connotative capacities 
are fixed in creation. The Vedas are among the 
creative products of Isvara. Hence the authority is 
personal in the sense that its meaning and expression 
are subject to a personal being and its will. 

The Mimamsakas differ. They maintain that the 
Vedas are the expression of the infinite knowledge of 
Isvara and are a part of his being, so that nothing in 
them can be changed according to his will ; on the other 
hand, in every cycle of creation the Vedas must have 
necessarily the same expression, as they are eternally the 
same in Isvara. Creation or dissolution can have 
no effect upon the relation of the words, and their 
meaning. The denotative and the connotative potency 
of words are fixed eternally. 

The Vedas thus bear the mark of impersonality. 
And this makes them a sure source of truth and know- 
ledge, and as authority their value ranges high, freed 
as they are from the inaccuracies and defects of 
personal authorities. 

(3) From this we can conclude the objectivity of 
the Vedic truths, dependent as they are not upon any 
personal source. Intuition is the direct method of 
perceiving transcendent truths. It may be charged 
with subjectivism, but the Vedic revelations are free 
from this charge, and in this they can claim a superiority 
to intuition. When an intuition falls in with a Vedic 
revelation, the Vedantic teachers give them th.eir whole- 
hearted acceptance. 

(4) Objectivity gives unto Vedic truths a char- 
acter of necessity, and since they are not originated from 
subjective experience, either intuitive or sensuous, these 
truths are in the eternal scheme of the universe. 
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The Smmmim bonu?n — The static and dynamic inttiition, the 
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psychological soul and the realization' of the metaphysical 
'identity — ^Liberation in . theistic teachers is the attainment of 
Unitive-conscioiisness — The possibility of Jivanmukti — VaLsnavas 
deny Jivanmukti, accept Videhamnkti — The Brahman samyapatti 
— Jiva Gosvami on liberation — Liberation of the wise and the 
liberation of the devotee — V^allabha on Ak§ara Brahman and 
Purusottama — Madhva and the author of the Nyayamrta on 
Jivanmukti and Videhamnkti-— Grace, the sine qua no?i of 
liberation — Nimvarka accepts Videhamukti— Has the liberated 
soulabody ? — Five forms of love consciousness — quietus, service- 
consciousness — friendship — parental tenderness-inamorato sweet- 
ness — Samanjasa — Sadharani and Samartha — The aggressive 
and passive types of love consciousness — Ghrtasneha and 
Madhusneha— Vallabha’s Pustimarga — the Vedantic discipline — 
Samkara’s account — Vrtti— -Falavapya and Vrttivapya — The lower 
forms of worship — Ramanuja’s scheme — Three stages in realiza- 
tion— Ethics before Theology— The definition and connotation of 
Bhakti — Bhakti-consciousness as distinguished from Yogic- 
conscionsness — ‘Sarapapatti^ — Grace — The varied expression of 
the devotional consciousness — Seven qualifications for devotion 
— Madhva mainly follows Ramanuja — Madhva on Bhakti and 
grace — Analysis of Bhakti in the Bengal School — Bhakti in its 
causal and effectual form — The gradual development of love- 
consciousness — The account of the Nimvarka School— The 
account of the Vallabha School — the difference of Pusti and 
MaryMa — The four forms of Pusti. 

Vedanta in all its forms is an attitude of thought 
that seeks to transcend the sense ■ of division and 
separateness, so much natural to a partial and imperfect 
vision of consciousness and reality. In all its phases 
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it seeks theoretically to embrace truth in its widest 
generality and practically to assimilate it in life. It 
seeks earnestly to ward off the false individuality, the 
creation of avidya, and to attain the fuller vision of 
life and consciousness. In this it is intuitionism, for 
the soul of Vedantism lies in the face-to-face vision of 
truth and the consequent felicitious calmness with 
the delight of conviction and the joy of rest and 
attainment. 

Thus far the aspects of Vedantism agree. But the 
Summum bonum, though generally accepted to be know- 
ledge and bliss, differs to suit the cast of the different 
phases of being — static and dynamic. In Sarhkara libera- 
tion in identity-consciousness has been the end. 
And this liberation is the loss of individual-conscious- 
ness and the breaking of the bondage of nescience, the 
false, though an eternal sense of an I. In other words 
it is to get over the duality and relativity of empiric 
consciousness and to realize the transcendent expanse, 
identity and fullness of being as consciousness. It 
is also the highest beatitude of bliss, for bliss is 
identical with a continuity and fullness of existence. 
The end of Sarhkara Advaitism has been this freedom 
in expansive bliss, the psychological ideality of self is 
to be lost or immersed in the metaphysical reality of 
transcendence. The psychological ideality creates an 
ideality of not-self in the relative empiric conscious- 
ness. This relativity is sought to be absolved in the 
super-conscious plane, where the ideality of self and 
not-self does not and cannot obtain. The Vedantin has 
even in experience found the transcendent identity in 
consciousness as witness (a state within the bounds of 
normal and native consciousness) which is not affected 
by the division in the lower consciousness of relativity. 
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Vedantism has a mystic touch, for it aspires to get 
over reason and its claim and opens up the path of 
direct insight and realization. Reason or logic occupies 
a subordinate place herein, for the psychological opening 
and revelation are always accepted as the real pathway 
to the conception of reality. The aid of reason is 
sought to systematize such revelations. Thought has 
diverse and often contradictory ways, and Vedantism 
affirms that wriggling in logic of thought does not 
persent truth before view, and life sometimes denies 
thought-activity and transcends it in intuition to get at 
the first-hand knowledge of reality. Vedantism, as a 
system, has laid more stress upon the psychological 
revelations, and logic has folloived psychology to 
explain and integrate all the experiences of conscious 
life. Though the mystic experiences differ, their 
explanation and systematization differ too, yet none can 
deny that in Vedantism mysticism has the greater 
demand than logical systematization. But the trouble 
is that these mystic intuitions do not offer the same 
presentations ; the appearances widely differ and different 
schools are anxious to claim some as real and true 
visions and disclaim others as psychical aberrations. In 
this way intuition and logic co-operate to establish 
truth on a humanly convincing basis. Truth in 
Vedantism should satisfy the claims of logic in the 
absence of self-contradiction (atmavirodha sunya), of 
metaphysics in the impossibility or inconceivability of a 
denial (of Being) (avadhita visayatva), and of psychology 
in the direct experience. And when these three 
converge to the same thing, we have, humanly speaking, 
the truth. 

Ramanuja and the theistic teachers do not uphold 
the distinction between the psychological ideality of self 
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and the transcendent reality. The ideal to them is the 
real, and the relativity is metaphysical and not 
psychological. The metaphysical relativity of con- 
sciousness is a truth which holds in every sphere of 
conscious life, immanent or transcendent. In our 
search for a consummation, consciousness cannot be free 
from this character, though it now transcends the sense - 
limitation and sense-operation and the mediate vision of 
objects and attains the immediate and the trans- 
cendent vision of the infinite. This immediate realiza- 
tion of the infinite as the innerscient (antaryamin) and 
still more as the transcendent Bliss-self is the highest 
beatitude. The dawn of spiritual consciousness is 
heralded with the synthetic appreciation of the harmony 
of divine life through man, society, humanity and the 
cosmic order, but it does not attain full fruition unless it 
transcends the bounds of nature and begins to feel the 
pulse of the self-expression to self. This self-expression 
to self is the transcendent expression of the infinite, and 
the finite- self cannot have rest and satisfaction unless it 
has its vision and realization.^ Not only this. It must 
feel itself as no longer an individual on nature’s plane 
divided from the infinite life. It must have a total 
conversion and transformation of its own self and 
recognition of its being as a being-for-the-infinite, a 
complete inversion of its own self as subordinate to and 
completely dependent on and mainly existing for the 
infinite. Liberation in both Samkara and Ramanuja 
connotes transcendence ; but while in Sarhkara trans- 
cendence is identity and the denial of immanent 
relativity due to nescience, in Ramanuja transcendence 
is supra- natural unity and symphony in divine life 
and finally is to get beyond the influence of maya and 
come under the influence of the svarupa sakti. The two 
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systems insist upon this opening of mystic consciousness 
and intuition; and the chief attraction lies in this 
intuitive realisation, be it of the identity or unitive- 
consciousness. Anyway the sense of division is 
disparaged, In the theistie interpretation the emphasis is 
laid upon the delight of variety in divine transcendence. 

The term Liberation or emancipation fits in with 
rnore Sarhkara’s conception, than Ramanuja’s, for in it a 
bondage is cut off, the false notion is displaced by the 
right one. Be it noted that liberation and bondage are 
relative terms, and they can be applied to jivas, but. not 
to self or atman, which is eternally free ; the bondage is 
only apparent. 

In Ramanuja emancipation connotes liberation from 
the association of prakrti, which, for the moment, 
creates an individuality, confuses the truth of reality 
with the falsity of appearance. The individuality is to 
be broken by the knowledge of the true ego, and a clear 
discriminating conscious of the false and the true, the 
inert and the conscious in the man. And in so far 
liberation implies this breaking of nature’s bond, we 
can speak of the emancipated soul as getting into the 
infinite expanse and the transcendental realm. But it 
is in no sense the parting with a finite personality. In 
the finitude of the soul it feels and enjoys the infinite 
pulse. And this becomes possible through sakti, the 
divine influence. And we have already pointed out 
that in theistic systems much stress is laid upon the 
divine influence and its mysterious working. We have 
a sort of occasionalism in Ramanuja. 

Liberation in theistic sense is not the denial of the 
relativity of consciousness, for in it is fully realized the 
impf?rt of the metaphysical relativity, which does not 
exclude difference, but inelpdes and absorbs it in the 
34 
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transcendental apperception of unity. In such a state 
of transcendence of consciousness and being, our 
knowledge is more expansive, delight deeper, life more 
easy and free. But it is a freedom of acceptance of the 
divine life, a spontaneity of spirit, not external and 
opposed to the infinite life and response, but a life 
moving in unison and harmony with it. It is a freedom 
and a necessity both, freedom in the sense of a release 
from the divided vision and obstruction, necessity in 
the sense of utter dependence upon the infinite. This 
dependence or resignation is a pathway to greater 
security of being and therefore, a greater promise of 
freedom in the fellowship with the infinite. The theistic 
Vedantism in denying to finite beings an independence 
has secured for them not a complete absorption, but a 
fellowship in love. The painful consciousness of a 
divided life is now absent, the joy of service has taken 
its place. The passiveness of resignation and the 
complete surrender of the entire being have the im- 
mediate effect of calling forth a graceful response from 
infinite love, which purifies and protects us from sins of 
flesh and ultimately paves the way for finally bringing 
the resigned under its protection. Love vouchsafes a 
new life, opens a new vision, affords a new delight. It 
is this expansive life, the blessed one feels, the unalloyed 
delight it enjoys, the unsought for care of a loving 
consciousness it reposes on. Knowledge here is ex- 
pansive, delight, too deep for expression. It is the death 
of the lower man, the natural man, and the regeneration 
and birth of the true self, which finds in surrender and 
resignation the promise of the spiritual self and the 
highest freedom, which, again, is the greatest necessity. 
The realization here is the consciousness of the infinite 
expression and the reception in the being of its finite 
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self the divine influence. This gift and its reception 
afford the highest bliss awakening in us the reflex move- 
ment of love and service to check the receptive attitude 
and to afford the joy of active service and loving cons- 
ciousness. This process has a continuity in the life of 
transcendence in knowledge, love and bliss. The psy- 
chological variations in realization have been indicated 
briefly in the chapter of Appearance. 

Saihkara Vedantism accepts two forms of liberation — 
liberation with or without the physical being. Vedantism 
is, indeed, a source of great consolation to humanity in 
that it promises to it the direct consciousness of freedom 
and its expansive delight even here in this mortal frame. 
Videhamukti is emancipation simultaneously with the 
casting off of the physical being, for the commenced 
karma ‘ prarabdha ’ has been exhausted and no new 
karmic obligation to cause the continuity of individual 
consciousness has been incurred. And nothing remains 
to keep up the combination with its energizing vital and 
mental consciousness any longer. The veil of ignorance 
is put off for ever, and the liberated soul passes into the 
calm.* 

Curiously enough, however, Saihkara’ s and Rama- 
nuja’s systems differ in epistemological setting, they 
agree in conceiving liberation as an expansive being 
with unceasing delight, though such an existence may 
or may not transcend relativistic consciousness. Saihkara 
denies relativistic consciousness, Ramanuja accepts its 
assimilation in an unitive consciousness, in transcendent 
being. These nice distinctions apart, both of them 
accept an infinite dimension of knowledge and being 
in liberation. None denies this. Ramanuja, though he 

Vide 

Yey am Videkmuktirj Hanoi paUisamak&linafneya* 
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holds atomic magnitude of finite souls, accepts an exten- 
sive dimension for these souls in liberation otherwise he 
cannot support his thesis of Brahman-likeness of jiva 
in emancipation. Ramanuja accepts the possibility of 
an expansiveness to the dynamic expression of cons- 
ciousness and this expressiveness has its full exercise 
and expression when the limitation of avidya is des- 
troyed. 

We have already pointed out (in Chapter V) that 
Sarhkara’s Vedantisrn recognizes such a beatitude in the 
evolution of jiva-consciousness and the attainment of 
Isvara’s being and knowledge. When the consciousness 
in jiva through discrimination and dissociation comes 
to feel its being as the object as well as the locus of avidya, 
it has its jivahood replaced by Isvarahood. And the 
limitation of being and consciousness is replaced by an 
expansion of being and knowledge. No doubt, according 
to Sarhkara, this possibility for jiva in the course of 
evolution is still a possibility in avidya. So up to a 
certain point the forms of thought agree in the delight 
of expansive being, in the clarity of unobscured and 
unobstructed vision in emancipation. Ramanuja thinks 
this to be the reality of mukti (mukhya mukti), Samkara 
regards it to be the shade of it (gouna). 

Jivana mukti : Jivana mukta passes into the calm, 
still the sense of manifoldness comes upon him implying 
a break in the continuity of his transcendent conscious- 
ness. The divided consciousness, again, appears, but 
can no longer assert. The spiritual consciousness 
divided unto itself has died out, though the form may 
still persist. The liberated soul has to run his earthly 
existence to exhaust his prarabdha or commenced 
karma ; his is, therefore, a personal existence more in 
form than in reality. The direct vision and realization 
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immediately kill the sense of truth in the empiric order, 
the realism of normal consciousness, so that when the 
actual transcendent-consciousness has a break, the 
relativity of immanent consciousness can have no hold 
in truth, though its illusory form for the moment has an 
appearance. The practical reason with its affirmation of 
Vyavaharik sattva has died out, imagination has lost its 
Greativeness, theoretic reason, its capacity of judgment- 
construction. The consciousness is now free from the 
functioning of ma^a, creative or veiling. The world is 
now a thin shadow, the appearance of reality is substi- 
tuted by the appearance ot illusion. Truly it has been 
said, ‘ Knowledge is non-different from its object, the 
Object of knowledge is knowledge. Hence the knower 
is free from the pulse of desire or aversion.’ Nothing 
is acceptable, nothing reprehensible, for nothing exists, 
besides an undivided bliss and consciousness, ignorance 
is destroyed immediately and completely, it does not 
lose its hold by degrees. 

Emancipation in life with the continuity of the combi- 
nation of the sheaths has not been accepteu by an authority 
quoted by Sarvajhatmuni. Emancipation is the destruc- 
tion of avidya, and with it is implied the disintegration 
of the mental, tiie vital, the bliss, the physical and the 
intellectual sheaths, the total eclipse of the I, the self- 
conscious self. Nothing can remain after identity-cons- 
ciousness. Knowledge is simultaneous with the casting 
off of the physical, the vital and the mental combination. * 
The sruti’s affirmation of jivan mukti ^ according to 
the author, is at best praise, for it seeks to enhance the 

Vide Samks&piz SariraMaf 4. 38, 39* 

DehadvayasyajiianavilasimvmaUvainanena m svt>dayamalrenUini.nasya 
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importance of vidya, knowledge and enlightenment, and 
not to affirm the actuality of liberation in life. 

Prakastman, Madhusudana, Brahmananda and other 
teachers accept Jivan mukti. Avidya, no longer, exists 
with its two-fold function of obscuration and distention. 
The former is entirely lost, and therefore, the clear vision 
of a transcendent consciousness stands no chance of 
obscuration. Avidya no longer persists, but its after- 
effects still continue.* Prakastman has it that a jivan 
mukta directly feels the identity. He occasionally feels 
it not, when the empirical sense recovers as the effect of 
long-acquired adaptation. ^ The possibility of jivan 
mukti is a matter of technical dispute and nice theore- 
tical analysis among the Vedantists. But there can be 
no denying that as the effect of intellectual culture and 
Vedantic discipline the adept soon has an opening in 
transcendental wisdom and delight ; though such an 
opening cannot long continue. Such visitations are 
rare, but they do not fail to impress upon us the reality 
of transcendent bliss, and the unreality of divided life 
and its promises. 

There is no difference in the conception of freedom, 
be it liberation complete or liberation in life. Had 
there been any possibility of enjoying the concrete joys 
of life in a state of liberation in life, there would have 
been a chance of difference in the conception of freedom. 
But no such possibility exists, for the jivana mukta is 
not sensitive to the pleasures or pains of the iesh. 
Vasistha draws an effective .distinction between jivana 
mukta .and vide ha mukta. Both, according to him, 

YiAe Laghu Candnkd, 

Jtvanmukiou samskdradirupena mohasativdt. 

^ Kaddcit asamprajndtdiTnaikadaHanam. 

Kadacit dravdha karmopasthdpUa do^a nimitta dvaitadarianam bhavati 
{Vivarana). 
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are free from earthly desires and are not affected by 
mental-being which is completely destroyed in the 
videha mukta, destroyed in reality as well as in form, but 
partially destroyed in the jivan mukta, destroyed in 
reality (i.e. in its practical effect) but not in form. In 
jivan mukta, the mind exists, but its theoretic and 
pragmatic constructions are lost upon consciousness. In 
jivana mukti the seeker attains the freedom of know- 
ledge. His is no freedom of will, or choice, for willing 
is energizing on nature’s plane and he transcends nature 
and her operation. It is freedom of complete isolation 
and indifference, for he, no longer, is an active agent, he 
has no virtue nor vice, no good nor evil ; rights, duties 
and values are categories that have no meaning for him. 
He is an onlooker of life and its claims. He feels them 
not. His is a life determined by the latent tendencies, 
and it is nature that works out in him, he no longer 
works. But no definite law can be laid down how a 
jivana mukta should behave himself. Theoretically he 
is open to no influences. Forsakes or forsakes he not 
the active life, passes or passes he not into the life of 
renunciation (vidvat sannyasa) after knowledge, his is a 
consciousness of complete detachment. He loves and 
loves not. He kills and kills not. To him there is no 
necessity of loving or killing. These are ascribed to 
him to indicate the non-attachment of the soul attaining 
liberation. 

To this conclusion we are forced by deduction. But 
life is greater than logic, and the attitude of indifference 
that should characterize a jivana mukta does not manifest 
itself in every case, Jivana mukta has two types, an 
active and a passive ; the passive type is mostly in- 
different to the demands of life and hidden in the mood 
of transcendence. It has a wise passiveness. It 
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is lost for the world and centred in the bliss of 
awakening. The active type has an expansive vision. 
The transcendent insight has the direct effect of widening 
he scope of practical sympathy. It has a force of 
expansion. Theirs is the life of service in the light of 
identity-consciousness. They live for others, for in 
them they find the identity of being. In loving others, 
they love themselves. They have the form of differenti- 
ating consciousness which inspires activity but the 
clear knowledge of identity completely changes its 
nature and character. In this way they work and work 
freely and spontaneously without any sense of restraint 
until the occasion arises when they, in the height of 
transcendent consciousness, forsake the flesh and the sense 
of acquired personality. The wheel of birth and death 
due to a divided consciousness is eternally stopped for 
them, for they do not incur new karmic debts. They 
seem to move and act, but act they do not, for they 
transcend will and its operation in nature’s plane and 
understand the demand of will to be a demand of a false 
individuality not belonging to his being as a transcendent 
consciousness. * 

Ramanuja has not lent his support to jivana mukti. 
He has refuted it. Liberation in the sense of the 
destruction of all difference is not possible in the 
physical existence (atoh sakalabheda nivrttirupa muktirji- 
vato na sambhavati), liberation, to him, is the final attain- 
ment of an unbreaking fellowship with the infinite and a 
likeness with Brahman in being and knowledge.^ It is 
the opening of the transcendental truth and vision with 
the forsaking of the physical body after the karma on 

^ The more of it in my System of Vedantic Thought and Culture. 

^ Vide Srtbhasyai Br. Sutra 4. 4. 4. 

Sdmyasadharmyavyapadeio brahmaprakdrabhu tasyaiva pratyagdtmanah 
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this plane has been exhausted. Mukti is, in other 
words, videha. A vision of the divine glory and the 
sense of our true inwardness of being may occasionally 
come to us in temporary transcendence of knowledge 
and love, but this is no liberation, the term has been 
used in its actual implication of complete freedom. 
Such occasional glimpses may strengthen our patience 
and perseverance in the continuity of intellectual and 
moral discipline and may also signify certain advance in 
spiritual life and realization, but with all these, they 
are no indication of liberation complete. Ramanuja, 
therefore, understands liberation in the sense of actually 
passing into actual fellowship with the Infinite with the 
forsaking of the vital and physical sheaths. 

The authors of the Yatlndramatadipika and the 
Nyayasiddanjana define liberation as Brahma- samyapatti, 
the Brahman-likeness.’' This samyapatti connotes not 
the quiet absorption but an assimilation in Brahman, 
implying the newly budding consciousness of a free and 
unrestricted fellowship with the divine life, its self- 
expression in bliss and knowledge. 

Jiva Gosvami has conceived two kinds of liberation, 
the liberation of the wise and the liberation of the 
devotee to suit his conception of Brahman and Bhaga- 
van. Jiva Gosvami retains the conception of indetermi- 
nate-consciousness and in the course of spiritual realiza- 
tion, a state is conceived when the seeker feels the 
identity-consciousness, a state when the truth of 
difference is not yet in vision. It is awareness, a 
homogeneous consciousness and bliss. It is intel- 

'^Yi^QYaizndramataifpika^p,7B.. 

3fuktasya dra/imas&myap.atli^^. 

Yide Nyaya SzddMnf ana f p. 7S, psiTSi 2. 

Paramam mmyamupaiti mama sddharmyamS>gatah ityddivalacca brah- 
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lectual intuition, the end of an effort of transcending 
avidya and its operation. Such an identity-conscious- 
ness is still to them not the summum bonum inasmuch 
as it is a negative ideal, the denial of the manifold, and 
an indefinite bliss of an indeterminate homogeneity of 
consciousness. It is a stage reached immediately after 
the vanishing of avidya and immediately before the 
definite heterization in bliss and consciousness. In 
the possibilities of spiritual life, such a realization is 
deemed an actuality unto those who have not still an 
access into determinate spiritual consciousness. The 
Kaivalya (the aloneness of existence) of the wise is thus 
a realization of the sameness in the truth of being, 
a sameness, which is only apparent and precursor of 
concreteness in transcendent experience. The trans- 
cendent identity is thus, to Jiva Gosvami, a fact and 
a realization, but it is only a fact because of the non- 
apprehension of the concreteness of spiritual life. The 
concreteness of relation is there, though for the moment 
the simple apprehension is all that is before us. This 
simple apprehension is the datum of further construction 
in relational synthesis of a heterization and a synthesis 
that can be accessible to a loving consciousness, which 
unfolds determinateness, concreteness and unity in 
spiritual realization. This concreteness of spiritual life 
and bliss can be felt when the stage of simple apprehen- 
sion has been passed over, and the seeker gradually 
recovers from the overpowering sense of the first awaken- 
ing in the expansion of consciousness and attains the 
concrete hold in spiritual life and assimilates it in the 
conceptual thinking and intuition. The conceptual life 
with its fullness of relation and unity is now in concrete 
intuition, and the spiritual life is now full of meaning 
and appreciation, 
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Jiva Gosvami conceives intellectual intuition of two 
kinds, which can be conveniently distinguished as 
knowledge-consciousness and love-consciousness. But 
the identity-consciousness is not exactly the absolute 
Identity of the Samkarites, for to them it is the finality, 
and the concreteness has no place in it. Jiva Gosvami 
asserts that this concreteness is not the creation of 
avidya. Concreteness is the absolute. It is real, 
though it is not manifest immediately in spiritual con- 
sciousness. So long as the attitude is predominantly 
intellectual, the difference-cognition is not in vision, 
for in consciousness in its generic aspect a difference 
cannot obtain a hold.* And this generic aspect is 
presented in the first illumination. The difference is 
the demand of love-consciousness, and it soon begins 
to unfold the higher and deeper satisfaction of a free 
gift and a free reception, which enhance the delight of 
realization and bring out the impulses and expressions 
of love-consciousness in all its varieties and details. In 
love-life the intellectual appreciation of unity and 
difference is put in the back ground, and new construc- 
tion in beauty, sweetness and delight with touches on 
the finest emotions of all possible combinations and 
varieties gain the hold upon consciousness. Whatever 
may be the nature of love- realization, it can never 
transcend the perception of >a unity and a difference, 
although love can add its own hues and colors to the 
expressions in this life of unity. Jiva Gosvami, there- 
fore, accepts three gradual stages of the identity-con- 
sciousness, the synthetic-consciousness, and the loving- 

^ Vide pp. 680, 681, (Calciitta Edition*) 
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consciousness. Between the last two there can be no 
diflference in cognition, though there may be a possible 
difference in the character of realization. The former 
has the predominating calmness of intellectual apprecia- 
tion, the latter has the predominating sweetness of 
bliss-realization. Though either state has almost the 
same character, still the joy it affords has a difference 
and a peculiarity inasmuch as the former opens the 
intellectual vision, the latter, the bliss vision. But the 
difference is, to the Vedantists, one of degree and 
intensity, but it is no difference of tattva or truth. 
The psychological difference of revelation cannot lead 
on to logical difference of concepts. Logically the 
concept of unity and difference works throughout, but 
psychology it almits of infinite shades in realization. 
To Jiva Gosvami these are experiences in love-con- 
sciousness and bliss attitudes. 

Vallabha also^ has conceived two forms of transcen- 
dent consciousness of Aksara Brahman and Puru- 
sottama. The former is the identity-consciousness, the 
latter is the supra-person. The former dominates in 
knowledge-consciousness, the latter, in bliss-conscious- 
ness. The synthetic vision is the end of the quest, 
though on the way the identity is apprehended just after 
the bounds are crossed. 

Jiva Gosvami acquiesces in the distinction of Jivana 
Mukti and Videha Mukti, so far as the life of knowledge 
is concerned.^ But this distinction he does not extend 
to love-consciousness, where the only form of mukti is 

^ Vide Anubhasya, B>\ Su,, 4„ 3. 17. 

Mdnamargiyandmaksara prdptistesdni edekaparyUtm&yiivM, bkaktd’^ 
nameva purmoUamaparydvdsayUvdt. 

® Vide Saisandarvity Priti-sandarva^ p. 678, 1. 3, 3. 

J wata evdziidydkcdpitajndydkdryasambandha7nithydtvaind pakajlvasvaru - 
pasdksdikarena tdddimydpannabrahmasdk^dtkdro jlvanmukiivise^a iti. 
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Videha Mukti. This, after all, is a nice distinction of 
terms. Even the Vaisnava philosophers conceive the 
possibility of actual fellowship, however momentary it 
may be, in love-ecstacy, and occasional visitations from 
the loving God. Such visitations inside and outside 
our being are an actuality, but it is not liberation, for 
the continuity in such fellowship is broken. The occa- 
sional visitations are love-fits indicative of the actual 
revelation in consciousness of truth and beauty, but this 
is not characterized as liberation. But such love 
ecstacies are high realizations in spiritual life and do not 
leave the seeker blank. They have their permanent 
effects in the transfiguration of the functions of mental 
consciousness. Nothing is supposed now worth attain- 
ing and worth doing, except love and its service. The 
whole mental being undergoes a change, the asserting 
individuality with its divided consciousness and restless 
impulses yields to a submissive personality with its 
undivided consciousness and felicitous ease. * 

Madhva accepts Videha Mukti.^ Liberation and 
continuity in physical being are not compatible. The 
author of the Nyayamrta seems to have lent his support 
to Jivana Mukti (though, no doubt, he has done his best 
to refute the conception of the Samkarites) in his own 
way. When the adept has the direct vision of the truth — 
a vision, cognition merely, but not the grace necessary 
to complete liberation, due to the short-coming — the 
absence of devotion which can only open the infinite 


^ .Vide Prfiismdarpsi^i p: 691. 

Akincanasya ddntasya sdntasya samaceiasa/i. 
Maya santustamanusah sarbafp sukhamaya disak, 
- Vide Brahmasuira^ ch. 4. 4, p. 155. 

CitimdtrendriyMcaivapravistuvisnumtxvyaymn 
Tadafngdnugrhttaiscasvaipgairem prava/rtanam. 
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possibilities of bliss ^ and its actual realization, he 
continues still in flesh to exhaust his ‘ commenced ’ 
karma. A similar conclusion we have in the Madhva 
Siddhanta Sara. The author conceives two stages in 
the life of the seeker, (i) a stage of knowledge, direct 
and immediate, and (2) a stage of devotion after know- 
ledge leading on to the final union with Visnu and 
emancipation from the false individuality created by 
avidya and fed by prakrti.^ This complete resignation 
and the sense of utter helplessness of the devotee pave 
the way to grace, which becomes the immediate cause 
of the final (videha) emancipation. ^ Both the authors 
of the Nyayamrta and the Madhva Siddhanta Sara 
apparently conceive a stage of cognition direct which 
is not enough for the final emancipation, and unless 
devotion and the consequent grace come in, the adept 
has to run a physical existence and has not the bliss of 
inseparable union. Jivana Mukti is the stage of know- 
ledge (Nyayamrta). Devotion comes after knowledge. 

Emancipation complete is wholly a matter of God’s 
choice. The elect is liberated. Knowledge cannot 
bring in this election. Devotion excites surrender. 
And this giving up is followed by a sympathetic 
response, an absorbing embrace, and a complete deli- 
verence from the prakrta fold. Knowledge opens the 
gate, devotion and surrender deliver the seeker to grace 
which finally seals the bond of everlasting union. 

Nimvarkacarya conceives Videha Mukti to be the 

^ Vide Nydyamrta^ p. 639. 

AsM&ktzm tu aparok^a jnanhwpi svuyogyapCLrcini^naffidaheiu paraMa 
k&s^hapannabhakiyabh&ve tais&dhyasycL fftocaksyestxirapTasdddsyabkavena 
Praravdha karfmnd s(msdrdimzwUy& jlvanmuktih. 

^ Vide Madhva Siddhanta Sdra, miras, 529, 530. 

^ Madhva SiddhUnta Sara. 

Jijndsottha jhanajdttatprasMadeva mucyataiti . . , yasya prasdddi 
pdrafmrtirupadasmatsamsdrdnmucyatend pareneti. 
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only form of liberation. When the physical being is 
cast off with the exhaustion of karma, the soul is 
liberated. Nimvarka does not explicitly admit liberation 
in life, though he has an implicit reference to it when he 
says ‘ the wise, after having the full fruition of deeds, 
meritorious or unmeritorious, gets Brahman.’ ' The 
word (Vidvana) is significant here. . It establishes the 
actuality of immediate realization of the truth in life. 
Vallabha also accepts this conclusion. ^ Purusottama- 
carya ^ says that ‘ even in this physical being a direct 
realization is the fruition of intense meditation ; and the 
culmination reaches when the devotee attains unbreaking 
fellowship, when he leaves the mortal frame and acquires 
the spiritual vesture, the bliss-body, which fits him for 
direct service. Be it liberation or not, such a direct 
consciousness in life cannot be doubted, though it may 
be not an unbroken continuity, so long as the body 
lasts. But emancipation is, no doubt, complete, when 
the elect forsakes the fiesh and passes into eternal 
fellowship and service in love. 

Here, an interesting question suggests itself; has 
the liberated soul a body ? As liberation is complete 
transcendence of nature’s operation, the liberated soul 
can have no physical covering. But Ramanuja thinks 
that it can at its own will assume a form, though itself is 
formless. It can draw its constituent matter from Suddha 
Sattva and visualize itself. It is visualization, but not 
materialization. If it is a form, it is immaterial but 
none the less real. It is also an expression of spiritual 
being and consciousness. Ramanuja does not put a 
limit to spontaneous expression in spiritual life (4. 4. 12). 

^ Vide Bra/imasuiras, Vedanta Parijdf Samvaba, ch. iv, 1. 19. 

^ Vide his commentary on 4. Sutras 7, 9, 12. 

^ Vide his Vrtti on the Anubhdsya, 
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It is a life of free expansion and expression, beyond the 
calculation of human reason and intellect. Such 
emancipated souls have the same satisfaction and 
privilege with Isvara, excepting this that these souls 
can have no participation with the creative, regulative 
activity of the cosmos. Such a participation would 
establish a plurality of Gods : an unwarrantable hypo- 
thesis. Nimvarka has the same conclusion with 
Ramanuja.^ Madhva holds the same view. ^ Vallabha 
is positive about the spiritual form or body of liberated 
soul. So is Jiva Gosvami. 

Vatta Kesava and Govinda Bhattacarya in the 
Kramadipika and its commentary have conceived two 
forms of realization, identity-consciousness and bliss- 
consciousness. The former is the vision of Brahman in 
its highest unity and integral synthesis (Parabrahma is 
Advaita) the latter is the vision of Isvara, the supra- 
person with the manifest difference of its sakti. The 
former presents the Absolute in its integrity before view, 
the differences wherein are assimilated but not annulled, 
the latter, in its differentiated activity and being. A 
seer can have the vision of Brahman, in its identity- 
consciousness and expansive bliss or he can enjoy 
fellowship with Isvara in love. Both these forms of 
awakening in supra-consciousness have been accepted, 
though the authors themselves have preferred the former 
to the latter. The former is predominant in intellectual 
consciousness, the latter, in bliss-consciousness. The 
one feels the calmness of expansive bliss and existence, 
the other enjoys fellowship and service in love.^ 

^ his commentary, 4. 4, Su^rasll,12, 16, 17. 

2 Vide Madhva Siddhdnta Sara, p. 161, Sutra 592. 

Brahmasutra BMsya, 4,^.12. 

® Vide Kramadipika (Benares , Prathama Fatal, Slokas 16, 17, 20 

and. its commentary. 
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Besides Jivana Mukti and Videha Muktithe Vedantic 
literature is replete with four other kinds of mukti. 
These, according to Sarhkara and his followers, are not 
emancipation, though they mark definite stages in the 
course of evolution, bringing out the higher possibilities 
that a soul can realize in nature’s plane. Saihkara has 
this goal for the soul yearning for a superior and finer 
conscious opening, but this is still in maya, and in fact 
the finer manifestation of its purer nature. 

Isvara with Suddha Sattva is the highest existence in 
consciousness, power and bliss, though this existence is 
not transcendent. A seeker, possibly in the course 
of evolution, can get over the functioning of rajas and 
tamas and get to the pulse of sattvic vibration of maya. 
Such a pulse opens out to him the kingdom of Isvara and 
this becomes his permanent habitat, for he has success- 
fully got over the coarse existence in lower planes. This 
is technically called the attainment of the same abode 
with Isvara (salokya). But even when the adept in- 
habits the same plane of existence with Isvara, he may. 
be at a distance from the living centre of consciousness 
and power. A step higher in realization is, therefore, to 
get to Isvara, to be with him, to be his constant 
associate. This technically is called samipya. A still 
higher opening leads to the consciousness of similarity 
or identity of form or beauty (sarupya) and eventually 
of power (sarsti). Ultimately the sense of difference 
may be absolved, and the fit may have a penetration into 
the very being of Isvara (sajujya), but this is no 
transcendent identity. * I'his is the identity-conscious- 

^ Vide Satsandarva^ Prltisandarva, p. 691. 

Saivdn-timd muktisca pancadha, sdlokyasdrstisarupyasdmipyasdyujyabhe- 
dena. Tatra sdlokyam sanidnalokatvam . . . sdrstistatraim sammaisvaryam- 
api bhavaiUi. Sdrupyam tatraiva samdnarupatdpi prdpyata Hi. Sdmlpyam 

38 
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ness with Isvara. These forms of realization are accepted 
by the Vedantists of all shades of thinking ; but the 
theistic Vedantists suppose them to be openings in 
transcendent consciousness, above the plane of maya and 
its functioning. They belong to the nitya-bibhuti of 
Isvara, and not to llls-bibJiUti. The direct conscious- 
ness of a free and expansive life in bliss is immediately 
experienced. Though the finite consciousness as finite 
cannot command such a vision, still such an expansion 
in consciousness and delight is thought possible through 
the intervention of sakti, svarupa-sakti, which, because 
of its complete surrender, infuses its own power and 
enlarges the vision of finite consciousness. Such an 
intervention is thought absolutely necessary before the 
finite consciousness can have the lift and transcendence. 
Such an infusion or ingress of the expansive life current 
breaks the bonds of attachment which fastens jiva to 
prakrti. It removes the hold of prakrti and the bondage 
of a distorted and egoistic consciousness. 

The Madhva Siddhanta Sara has accepted all the 
above four forms and accentuated the emotional 
experiences of loving and service-consciousness.^ 
Vallabha and the Bengal School do not differ here. 
Consciousness in liberation is chiefly the love and 
beauty-consciousness. The expression of the unitive 
consciousness in the delight of fellowship and the joy of 
service is more manifest and the bliss-consciousness 
dominates here over knowledge-consciousness. And this 
fellowship in bliss-consciousness presents the being of 
Brahman in delight in excelsis, freed as it is from any 
other consciousness of Brahman besides beauty, 

samipagamctnddhikdritvam, Sdyujywm kesdncithb bhagavacchrtvigraha 
eva praveso bhavatlti. 

^ Vide Sidras 592-95, 
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sweetness and love. A description of this love- 
consciousness has been given in the chapter on 
Appearance. A repetition is not necessary. 

Love-consciousness, again, reveals itself in five 
forms. The simplest manifestation is quietism — the 
consciousness of calm, tranquil equanimity. This is the 
intellectual passiveness, experienced just after the trans- 
cendence.^ Such a state the adept feels when he 
crosses maya. When the consciousness which was for 
the moment overpowered by the depth and immensity 
of the infinite life recovers itself and has the clear know- 
ledge of its relation to the infinite life, love begins to 
color this relation with its characteristic hue, and the 
consciousness of service (dasya), friendship (sakhya), 
parental tenderness (vatsalya), and in amorato sweetness 
(madhura kanta) follow in quick succession.^ The 
service-consciousness has the quietism of the first stage 
with a touch of loving- consciousness of the devotee and 
the joy of service. The sense of difference between the 
subject and the object of love is great, though love works 
to resolve it to a minimum, yet it in this plane love can- 
not manifest its full nature, beyond service, and the joy 
it affords is the consciousness of this service. 

A stage higher, love-consciousness dissolves the 
sense of difference, and soon reveals the equality 
of loving and loved-consciousness. The tie that binds 

^ Vide Bhaktirasdmrta Sindku^ p. 563. 

Vih&ya vi^ayonnmkhymp nij&nandasthitiryataJt, Aimanak kcdhyate 
soHra svabhdvakiama Uyasou, Pray ah samapradhdndndm mamatdgandha- 
varjiid, 

^Vi^^BhaktirasamfiaSindhu^^,Sl(^. 

Smsmdi bhavanii ye nyundsie'nugr&kyd harermatdh. 

Ye syustulyd mukundasya te sakhdyah satam matah . . . 

G'uravo ye harerasya te pujyd iti, 

Miihoharermrigdksydsca sambhogasyMikdranain , 
Madhurdparaparyyayd priyatMyodita 
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is the tie of eternal friendship. A stage still higher 
love-consciousness has a complete inversion ; though 
the subject and the object remain the same in love- 
consciousness, still the loving-consciousness has now 
the mastery over the loved object, which has now 
totally become the object of love-ministration. It is 
no longer service, but it is ministration of the elder 
to its younger charge. And the loving-consciousness is 
maternal consciousness with its anxieties and delights. 
The anxiety is greater than delight, though this anxiety 
is in itself delightful. Next and last of all love reveals 
an attitude which combines the peculiar consciousness 
of the preceding three stages with its own differential 
characteristic of inamorato sweetness and beauty. It is 
essentially the consciousness of undivided unity in 
which the instinct of service, the sense and joy of 
equality and the anxious solicitude of maternal devotion 
are all present with their own characteristic unique 
touch. 

Here, again, loving-consciousness reveals different 
attitudes. In the lowest form it manifests consciousness 
in which self-gratification is the motive in loving, though 
the gratification is possible in association with the 
beloved. Such a loving-consciousness has a yearning 
for constant fellowship, for the delight it affords to self.* 
If this motive is flagging, the loving-consciousness has 
also a fall in intensity. Love here is ego-centric. This, 
technically, is called ‘ the common ’, the ‘ sadharani 

Further, loving-consciousness inamorato can manifest 
an attitude in which the delight is divided between the 
loving and the loved. Sometimes, the divided sense 

^ Vide UjjvalanUniani, p. 681, &loka 30 (Berhampore Edition). 

Natisandrd hm^eh prdyafy sdksdddarsanasambhavd 

Sambhogeccha niddne^afri ratify sddhdraiil maid. 
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predominates when the loving-consciousness enjoys the 
delight-self and sometimes, the sense of partnership is 
lost in the consciousness of unity which yields no joy to 
selL This is called technically, the ‘ samanjasa ' 

Next to this, love-consciousness reveals its highest 
attitude from which the thought and motive of a divided 
loving-consciousness and its own delight are completely 
absent, the delight of the beloved is the only end in 
view. If the loving-consciousness has a delight, it is 
the delight which the beloved enjoys — it has, in this 
state, no separatist consciousness. The delight of the 
beloved is the only delight which it shares, if it actually 
ever does so in unbroken fellowship with the beloved. 
Complete is the selflessness, full is the realization of 
unity in the intensity of loving-consciousness. The 
being, for the moment, is undivided, and the blessed- 
ness, the revelation affords, is no longer distributed ; 
the loving-consciousness has the delight of the loved, 
the loved, of the loving. Love has its highest possibility 
in such a unitive consciousness. Such a state is called 
‘ samartha ’ ‘ the complete ’ or ‘ the perfect ’, i.e-, reveal- 
ing the complete seif of love and its true import.^ 

In the chapter on Appearance a distinction has 
been drawn between the aggressive and the submissive 
types of loving-consciousness. The former has been 
preferred to the latter as the type that fully draws or 
brings out love in its complete being and fullest delight. 
The submissive type has a tendency to be in tune with 
the life and expression of the object, and as such it 
becomes a quiet passivity. 

The aggressive type, on the other hand, calls forth 
love-reflexes by constant assertion and consequent 


Vide Ujivalanilmani, p. 683, Sloka 33. 
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opposition. Such a dialectic opposition brings out the 
love-consciousness in its full immensity and deep 
diversity, and never allows the zeal and warmth to flag 
and diminish. The former technically is called Ghrta- 
sneha, the latter, Madhu-sneha. ^ 

Vallabha has pinned his faith and ideal also to love 
inamorato. It is called Pusti in his phraseology. ^ In 
love excelsis the devotee has the immediate vision with 
all the experiences, of change in love-consciousness.® 
So much for the ideal in realization, 

Next we consider the different forms of Vedantic 
discipline. 

In Sarhkara’s system the ethical discipline is not the 
direct cause of realization, though it is an accessory to 
intellectual penetration and discrimination, Sariikara’s 
system is chiefly intellectual and the philosophical 
discrimination of the real from the unreal is the immediate 
cause of realization. With an intellectual discipline in 
Vedantism, the seeker transcends the impulsive and 
emotional consciousness and has a soaring in intuitive 
effort. Here again, the intellectual discipline may have 
two forms, the one is a dialectic consciousness, the other, 
a psychological opening. The Saihkhya Marga (as the 
former is called) is exclusively an intellectual insight, 
reared up by a logical discipline, unaccompanied by 
any form of mystic opening. It is prominently the 
philosophic method. It requires an open and a free 
mind to follow the course of rational thinking and when 

^ Vidii (JjjvalanUrmm^ p. ^loka 37 . 

Vide Ujjvalanlimani, pp. 710, 714, 715. 

AtyantikMarmnayah sneho ghrtamltlryyate. 

Madly aivS>tisay abhak priye sneho bhavenmadhu, 

Mattaiosmadharah sneho madkmdmydnmadhucyate. 

^ Premeyarainarnavay p, Z2. 

^ Vide chapter on Appearance. 
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this logical understanding is satisfied, the discriminative 
reflection begins. As the result there of the mental- 
consciousness soon parts with its concrete modification, 
for backed up by a logical sense, it no longer attends to 
the sense-datum. It now is engrossed in meditation 
upon atman, and an indeterminate modification of 
mental being, a continuous and undivided transfor- 
mation into the form of atman is soon established. 
Such a modification is called vrtti in Vedantic 
terminology. The process of inversion is started. 
This is the first stage. Before it can take a firm hold 
upon mental-consciousness, it must destroy the contrary 
modification of antahkaranam in the form of the manifold, 
the samsara. In this stage the mental consciousness has 
the capacity to get over the habitual accommodation and 
to go out in search after reality. It soon realizes in the 
intensity of m.editative penetration the delight of self- 
opening and becomes more engrossed in it. It gains a 
firm ground in us and soon the absolute consciousness in 
its integrity reveals itself. This in the third and the 
last stage which is immediately preceded by the 
negation of the manifold existence including the vrtti 
itself. The first stage marks out the origin and the 
continuity of vrtti, the second, its final disappearance, 
the third is the stage of illumination and knowledge. 

Between the second stage, the denial of the manifold 
and the atmic-revelation in the third, there is no sequence 
in time. They are simultaneous. Atman, strictly 
speaking, cannot be known, for it is never an object to a 
subject. It transcends the ordinary operation of 
thinking. Even if it be not known, its existence and 
knowledge can be indicated by the last stage of mental 
transformation. It is known by implication as identical 
with the denial of illusion. And we have this denial in 
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the concrete in the last state of vrtti (mental functioning) 
(i.e. the second stage indicated above) which destroys 
the conceptual structure and the empirical intuitions of 
the sense and with it is itself lost or destroyed. The 
meditative penetration has the effect of opening intuitive 
consciousness and with it the conceptual thinking and 
the sense apprehension in immanent consciousness 
completely disappear. Avidya with its phantoms is 
totally denied. A training in Vedantism has not the 
desirable effect of destroying nescience, unless it is 
followed by direct knowledge. The immediate assertion 
of truth requires a direct denial in knowledge. The 
consciousness of division is put off, and the jiva attains 
the freedom or emancipation. Freedom or emancipation 
is not of atman, which is eternally free. Nothing can 
restrict its freedom, for nothing, besides it, exists. We 
cannot speak of freedom or bondage of atman, for they 
are relative concepts. The one implies the other ; these 
concepts can be extended to jiva, the psychological self, 
but not to atman, the transcendent identity. Here 
again, the psychological or the empirical self completely 
vanishes, and psychological ideality consists in limitation 
or reflection. So with the limitation (put upon by 
avidya) removed, the transcendent self is what alone is 
left. Liberation is to cast off this sense of limitation, 
and to get into expansive consciousness. 

A distinction is drawn between the perception of 
atman and the perception of concrete facts. In the 
latter case the mind-stuff goes out and takes the 
determinate forms of the object. The object technically 
is called Falavyapya. In the former case, the mind- 
consciousness does not take any form, for Brahman has 
none. Brahman is Vrttivyapya. In other words, the 
mental functioning in concrete perception is determinate. 
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It reveals the object by removing the particular mode 
of ignorance. The mental functioning in indeterminate 
perception is indefinite, it cannot take any form and 
remains an abstract function; though it removes the 
primal and indeterminate ignorance, yet it is itself lost. 
Brahman is the locus of ignorance, and with the 
disappearance of ignorance, the locus remains, just as it 
is for ever. 

Such a realization presupposes an adaptation and a 
fitness chiefly intellectual. This is generally indicated by 
the three-fold method of sravaha, manana and nididhyas- 
ana. Sravaha introduces the subject with a course of 
instruction, manana establishes the logical cogency and 
nididhyasana, the sustained reflection, strikes deep the 
truth of identity in our heart. Sravaha displaces the 
crudest form of ignorance, viz. Brahman does not exist. 
Manana refutes the opposite philosophic conclusion. 
Nididhyasana is the continuous meditative effort to 
realize the truth of identity. The discipline is chiefly 
reflective criticism and psychological analysis. 

Nididhyasana has two forms according as the duality 
of the witness and the mental modification, the peculiar 
psychoses set up by the constant thought of the 
axiom of identity, exists or not. 

Besides this logical reflection and criticism, 
Vedantism has also in it the method of psychological 
opening and revelation. The discipline is to open the 
super-consciousness, and then to dissociate the witness- 
consciousness from the psychic revelations. The Yogic 
penetration has the immediate effect of enlarging and 
widening the range of mental vision, for it brings out 
the hidden potentialities of the instinct of service, love, 
aesthetic delight and knowledge. These actualities 
of super-conscious experience are the sure sign and 
37 
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indication of the gradual assimilation of Isvara’s being 
and experience, and the more the adept is fixed into this 
opening, the more he is conscious of Isvara’s nature and 
existence, the less he is conscious of his own self, and its 
hold and relations. The supposed reality of a previous 
moment is no longer real and has not the same value. 
With self-opening the order of relations and the value- 
conception have a complete change. This opening is 
wrought gradually and has different stages. These are 
indicated in the Vedantic literature as 

(1) Pratika- worship, 

(2) Sampat-worship, 

(3) Ahamgraha-worship. 

In each of them the objective in meditative conscious- 
ness is Brahman, with this difference that in the first 
two forms of worship, the objective consciousness pre- 
dominates and in the last the subjective. In Vedantism 
the objective consciousness has always a reference to an 
external object. In pratika and sampat-worship, the 
attention is directed to Brahman, a symbolic locus. 
Pratika- worship is more conscious of the locus, or the 
significate than of the object to be meditated upon. 
This is just the initial stage of conscious spiritual 
opening. Sampat-worship is conscious more of the 
object to be meditated upon (i.e. Brahman) than cf the 
symbol, which is left in the background of con- 
sciousness. The mind has now the capacity of 
meditating upon abstract qualities or things and can 
easily transcend the help of a concrete symbol of the 
immediately preceding state. This, soinetimes, is called 
Sambarga Vidya. But in both these forms we have a 
reference to Brahman as the object, the jiva-conscious- 
ness as the subject. This distinction is soon got over 
in the aharngraha-upasana wherein a complete psycho- 
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logical inversion in the thought and meditation of the 
self as Brahman is clearly manifest. The object is 
merged in the subject or the magnified subjective 
consciousness. The subject becomes itself the object. 
In other words such an opening removes the duality 
of the sense or the intellect and in its place institutes the 
cosmic vviil and consciousness. The jiva-consciousness, 
its limitation and restricted life are replaced by the 
Isvara-consciousness and its expansive and free life. 
The dominated consciousness is now the dominating- 
consciousness. Maya no longer controls. 

But the Vedantic transcendence is not yet reached. 
Though the opening has revealed an expansive life, 
stiil sucn a life is in touch with the energizing maya. 
The transcendence is reached when the locus rnn- 
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purification of the mental and intellectual sheaths. 
Karma, or merely properly regulated life in the light of 
sastric injunctions, generally known as dharma, is 
inherently incapable of removing ignorance ; for it is a 
life in ignorance ; a divided life cannot, by a pulse of 
will or by a move of emotion, deny its own individuality. 
A course of evolution in accordance with an ideal of per- 
fection is possible, but it is not emancipation. The ethical 
life with a devotional attitude has been provided with a 
progressive evolution, the ideal life and consciousness 
which has the possibility of even realizing a nature like 
Isvara’s, but still such an ideal, because of its still 
emphasizing the dynamic evolution of consciousness and 
being is still an evolution in nature’s plane. It may be 
the ethical or the karmic end, but because of its beiirg 
separated for ever from the truth it cannot be the goal 
of the search. Truth is everlasting. Everything is 
illusory and unreal. Will and its affirmations have a 
value, but not the permanence ; but that which is not 
abiding cannot demand intrinsic value, sooner or later 
its truer nature reveals itself to be a hollow show, how- 
ever attractive it might have appeared a moment before. 
Truth is reality. And the eternal reality is the fact 
of consciousness. The real is, therefore, the good. 
In Sarnkara Vedantism, therefore, the ethical life gradu- 
ally transforms itself from active usefulness and regula- 
tion of conduct to search after truth, for it soon 
discovers that truth is our being. 

The dynamic conception of being in Vais^avism 
necessitates a different discipline for realization. The 
intellectual opening and conviction have the immediate 
effect of transfiguration and transformation of the vrttis, 
the love and action impulses are withdrawn from their 
natural hold and directed to embrace and serve the 
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divine love and grace. The intellectual illumination of 
the divine life expressing itself through the inmost being 
of ours and the external nature at once remove the 
separatist consciousness and drive away the conflict and 
discord of apparent divisions between man, society and 
nature and in its place institute a harmony of divine 
life, a harmony which we can feel and enjoy in the 
highest synthetic vision. 

It should be at once clear that the Vaisnavas, unlike 
the Sarfikara Vedantists, retain an element of difference, 
a difference, not to indicate a division in the integrity of 
the Infinite (for even according to them, there is no 
difference but a distinction),^ but to allow the beatitude 
in love and service, the mutual giving and receiving, the 
love currents and responses. Such a conception of 
receiving and embracing and the delight of giving and 
taking have no place in Sarfikara. And this becomes 
possible in the dynamic view of Infinite life, and this 
difference is no difference at all, for the expression and 
the expressed represent the same being in its concrete- 
ness and definiteness. This run of thought must be 
borne in mind to understand what follows hereafter. 

Rumanujd s Scheme. 

A difference in basic conception of life and reality 
naturally demands divergence of discipline. In Sarfikara 
nescience is the root of the appearance and knowledge 
is the direct cause oi its destruction. With the complete 
denial the end is achieved. In Ramanuja denial has 
no place, for nothing is or can be denied. The jiva 
continues for ever, but if its being cannot be denied, it 
can be saved from the influence of avidya and its travail 
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of divided existence. It can transcend this earthly life 
and can pass into the nitya-bibhuti of Isvara and be 
eternally saved. 

To this end, an intellectual conviction of 
the pure self-conscious nature of jiva (different from the 
outer physical and vital sheaths) is a preliminary, a 
conviction that is necessary to transcend the attrac- 
tions and possibilities of mundane or any higher plane 
of existence in the realm of prakrti. The possibi- 
lities of an evolution in the prakrta-self is fraught 
with danger of a fall as soon as the effects of meritorious 
deeds cease. Meritorious deeds have an expansive 
effect, but as soon as the effect ceases (for it is not 
permanent), the expansiveness is again, replaced by a 
contraction and closing. In nature these processes are 
subject to extraneous influences, and the force of karma 
has a transitory effect. As such evolution in nature’s 
plane is not infrequently followed by involution. More- 
over, such an evolution is the effect of karma and 
a life in prakrti. It may be finer in life current end 
expression, bur it has no hold upon conscious life. 
An expression in self-consciousness in aissociation from 
prakrti is all that gives security in transcendent 
existence. 

Such a revelation cannot be wrought by karma, 
especially when karma is directed to the satisfaction of 
craving and impulses. Such craving is nature’s working 
in man and hardly can we get over nature by following 
nature’s craving and its satisfaction. 

The immediate demand is, therefore, not the absolute 
eradication of desires, but complete transformation of 
them. Such transfiguration is possible when the 
impulses and cravings are chastened under the noble and 
the central impulse of service. Such a consciousness 
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has the effect of chastening the impulses and directing 
them to God-head. Karma, thus understood, has a place 
in the life of devotion and, as such, becomes a means 
thereof. Such karma has been diverse: worship, 
penance, charity, performance of sacrifices. These 
have the effect of destroying our sins and chastening the 
mental-consciousness.* Karma can, mediately through 
self-knowledge, or immediately in itself, bring in bhakti. 
Self-knowledge, of course, implies the philosophic 
intuition of inseparable unity of jiva and Isvara. It is 
not only the jiva-consciousness, but jiva-consciousness 
in synthetic unity with Isvara-consciousness, as trans- 
cending prakrti and the empirical self.^ The author of 
the Nyaya Siddhanjanam — Vedanta Desika- — opines 
that bhakti is the immediate cause of God-consciousness,. 
To attain bhakti self-knowledge (jiva-consciousness) is 
necessary. Such a self-consciousness, again, has two 
means, knowledge and karma. Knowledge, the differen- 
tial consciousness of the self as distinct from the bodies, 
is rare and difficult. The fit can, if they like, leave 
karma aside. Naturally these two courses have been 
open to the philosophic and the unphilosophic con- 
sciousness. The philosophic mind can have an 
intellectual discipline and a consequent opening of 
self-consciousness, the unphilosophic mind cannot enter 
into the intricacies and subtleties of thought but can feel 
the pulse of devotion when the mind has been chastened 
by a course of practical discipline. And it requires no 
demonstration that bhakti reveals the self in its purity 

^ Vide Srtbhdsya, pp. 11, 12 (Narasimhacarya's Edition). 

Vide Yallndramatadtpikd, p. 62, and Nydyasiddhdnfanafn, p. 70, 
para 2. 

Atredam taf/mm bhaktiyogaJj pm'amdimaprdpiyupdyabhutah iadaSaktasya 
iadbhaktiyogasidPyarthamdimdvalokanamapeksitam, iasya ca jndndyoga- 
karmayogou dvou prthagupdyou tatra fndnayogah svdlmdvalokane^ 7itaramgah, 
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and simplicity unto itself, so that the practical devotee, 
though he may have no training in intellectual culture, 
has the clear cognizance of his truer nature with the 
attainment of bhakti.* 

What then is bkakti ? Bhakti is conceived at once 
as a discipline and an end.^ As a discipline it is a 
method of God-realization, a method which, far above 
anything else, can open in us God-consciousness. As 
an end it is the peculiar satisfaction and bliss, which 
never fails such realization. It is the realization and its 
immediate effect is overflow of bliss and delight, 

Ramanuja identifies bhakti with the knowledge, that 
does not waver. It comes in as the effect of continuous 
and never-breaking meditation. When the mind has a 
course of training in Vedantism and reflection there- 
upon, the mind takes to meditation, and in the depth 
of meditation, the self has the illumination. Bhakti 
connotes such meditation and spiritual illumination. 
As such it is knowledge. 

Though bhakti has been characterized by the 
Ramanujists as knowledge, still it is not the analytic 
penetration of yogic consciousness, which is in the 
main discriminating, nor the transcendent static con- 
sciousness of the advaitins. It has in it a synthetic 
vision and a sympathetic response, opening as it does the 
inward being of ours in constant tune with Infinite life 
and expression. 

With this revelation bhakti at once perceives an 
anxious solicitude in the Infinite to carry us up and the 
solicitude soon manifests itself in the form of grace. 

^ Vx^^Nydya Siddhdnjanam, p, 69, 11. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

® Vide Nydya Siddhdnjanam, p. 71. 

Sddhanam bhagavatprdptou sa eveti sthird matih 
Sddhyabhfckiistathd saiva prapattiriti glyate. 
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When a certain advance has been secured in the newly 
budding bhakti-consciousness, a feeling and an appre- 
hension of a loving-impulse becomes explicit, and the 
strain of a conscious effort in self-control and self- 
regulation is replaced by the comfort of a loving embrace 
and soothing delight. The struggling creature has now 
the flood of the Infinite love poured into his anxious soul 
which soon discovers that unless and until the wave of 
grace clarifies his vision and removes the limitation of 
his finite consciousness, he has no chance of participa- 
tion in Infinite glory and constantly enjoying the bliss 
of fellowship with the Infinite. Such an opening and a 
reception require an absolute passiveness which the 
seeker gets in the consciousness of complete surrender. 
Saranapatti (resignation) is that particular form of 
consciousness which has the immediate effect of 
ignoring all relations of life, all securities and stages in 
the worldly environment and making God the only stay 
in life and death. It centres our whole mental being in 
God. ^ God-consciousness becomes the dominating 
mental attitude. The more complete is the resignation, 
the more does the devotee opens himself unto grace, the 
more he receives the grace, the more becomes his 
attitude fixed. It is no circle. In the life of devotion, a 
certain preparation chiefly moral, an intense thirst (trsna), 
an uneasy feeling and a constant yearning (vyakulata) and 
a consequent resignation which a consciousness of our 
utter worthlessness brings in are the initial demands. 
Love creates these states to purify us, to chasten us, to 
bring us solely under love’s control and protection. The 
love-consciousness cannot establish itself fully, if life- 
pulses have other attractions and other securities. 


38 


Vide Veddnia Samgrttha* 
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Unless the conscious impulses are wholly given up in 
love, love cannot fully manifest its being. The love 
(bhakti) consciousness, therefore, in the beginning 
prepares the soul to fit it for receiving mercy. This 
mercy is love’s best expression, and with it the struggling 
effort of a free self-directed discipline ceases, and the 
adept has the greatest delight in completely giving 
himself up to grace. And with this he has his highest 
achievement, nothing more remains to be done, but to 
receive and enjoy the Infinite-mercy in knowledge and 
love and to serve it in will. After the great revelation, 
service-consciousness dominates, for service in loving- 
consciousness keeps up the mutual relationship in giving 
and taking which characterizes the life of love. The 
choice of love and service, be it free or induced 
by sastric injunctions, is soon replaced by a spontaneity 
in service and love, for after the ignorance and the 
individuality created by it have vanished, the whole 
personality becomes infused in love. Whatever now is 
manifested in love-consciousness is no longera discipline, 
peculiar to devotion, but a transcendent revelation of 
love’s being and self. And in such transcendent being, 
there is the only self of the Infinite ; the question of 
freedom or determination of our being does not arise at 
all, though to retain the supremacy of the Infinite the 
teachers of Vaisnavism attribute complete determination 
and subjection to finite wills. 

The acceptance of the reality of finite selves and the 
denial of the least independence to them are certainly 
philosophical issues deserving of consideration. The 
independent being of finite selves makes them real and 
not phantoms and the complete subordination of their 
wills keeps up the harmony of the totality. The 
supremacy of God’s will and the subordination of the 
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finite wills establish a fellowship in the unity of the 
Absolute. The life of finite selves is in tune with the 
Infinite life and the finite selves in subordination to the 
Infinite instead of feeling a limitation enjoy the fuller 
and more expansive being. For this subordination to 
the Infinite is really in a sense a subordination to its 
own more complete and actualized self. Subordination 
is not a happy- word here. Fellowship suits better. A 
life in the spirit is essentially a free life. Determinism 
cannot prevail there, though the totality moves in unison 
with the spirit and delight of freedom. This, no doubt, 
is the consummation reached in the fellowship of spirits. 
But such a consummation is possible to such spirits as 
have got over the privileges and opportunities of the 
life in nature and have entered into the rhythm of 
spiritual life. 

The devotion-consciousness has varied attitudes and 
expressions. These attitudes have effects in internal or 
external expressions. Meditation (dhyana), constant 
remembrance (smrti), and resignation (atma-nivedena) 
illustrate the first, obeisance (namaskara), singing in praise 
and ejaculation (stuti), uttering mentally or in high pitch 
of voice God’s name (kirttana), and worship (arccana) 
illustrate the second. The devotional consciousness in the 
first case affects the inner mind, in the second, mind as 
well as the senses and the organs of activity. In short, it 
affects the whole mental being, the sense-organs, the 
organs of sensibility and activity. 

The devotional consciousness soon passes this stage 
of expressions and calls for mercy and its transcendent 
fineness. And the God-vision is immediate. In the 
immanent consciousness devotion cannot have its finest 
expression, for the consciousness is still associated 
with maya or prakrti, and in its immanent being 
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devotion cannot have the God-vision, though devotion 
has varied expressions exhibiting its functioning 
even in inamanent knowledge. Devotion has a superior 
force, for it can hold in momentary abeyance the working 
of normal consciousness, though it cannot exhibit itself 
in its finest and truest being. 

The devotional consciousness even in its truest 
forms supposes ethical and dietetic regulation. These 
have no immediate bearing upon knowledge, though they 
have a place in the composite discipline leading to final 
realization. The performance of sacrifices (Vedic), the 
control of inner and outer senses, the regulation of 
bi'eath, the practices of concentration have their own im- 
portance, either in purification, or in promoting physical 
and mental vigour, for the higher adaptation and opening. 
The sacrifices have a reference to God-consciousness 
and as such secure a place in devotion. 

Ramanuja enumerates seven aids to devotional 
consciousness. The first is viveka, purity of food (a 
food of pure stuff given by pure men and previously un- 
tasted by any body). This dietetic purity promotes the 
purity of being in sattva suddhi ; sattva suddhi, again 
promotes clear and determinate knowledge (dhruba 
smrti). The second is vimoha, i.e. freedom from desire. 
The immediate effect is detachment and tranquillity. 
The third is abhyasa, i.e. frequent repetition. The fourth 
is kriya, i.e. performance of sacrifice. The fifth is 
kalyana. It is truth, simplicity, charity, benevolence 
and non-maliciousness. The sixth is anabasad, con- 
stant vigilence and absence of despondency. sThe 
seventh is the avoidance of the other extreme, the over- 
flow of joy. 

R^anuja draws a distinction between duties and 
bad or good deeds. Duties are the enjoined deeds which 
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await performance in different stages of life. Deeds, 
not enjoined by the sastras, are bad or good. They 
are positive obstructions to knowledge and as such 
to be replaced by duties. The performances, by 
removing the deeds opposed to knowledge, are aids to 
knowledge, aids only because karma is necessary to 
knowledge and has a direct bearing upon it. 

In Ramanuja the whole conscious life is one life and 
naturally the ethical discipline has a reference to meta- 
physical consciousness of God and cannot do without it. 
In fact, the ethical and the devotional consciousness is 
the same consciousness, there is no duality of practical 
and pure reason. The practical reason or the karmic 
discipline is an element in the synthetic devotional 
consciousness, and the. distinction which keeps karma 
separate from jhana vanishes. * 

Madhva does not materially differ from Ramanuja. 
He has almost the same discipline for realization. A 
course of moral training putting the senses, inner and 
outer, under control, the complete abstention from gratifi- 
cation of desires, here or hereafter (fastening us to an 
egoistic consciousness), a course of intellectual instruc- 
tion in Vedantism and critical reflection thereupon with 
its evident intellectual illumination— the discrimination 
of purusa and prakrti — -are auxiliaries to a life of faith 
and devotion. Madhva does not falter from the essential 
position as to the fulfilment of duty and knowledge in 
love and faith. Such a preparation, a clear moral 
consciousness with an intellectual satisfaction, is the 
demand of faith-consciousness, before it can take firm 
root in the seeker.^ The moral discipline chastens 


' Vide Srtbkasfa — Introduction and Vedanta Satpgra/ia. 
^ Vide Madhva Siddhduta Sara, Sntra 529. 
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the soul, the intellectual conviction with meditative 
effort sows the seed of faith and devotion, which 
draw out grace and make the soul recipient of it in the 
humility of complete surrender. ^ Saranapatti, accord- 
ing to the author of Madhva Siddhanta Sara, is an 
attitude of loving-consciousness, which has completely 
given itself up with a firm conviction of a merciful 
protection and care. ^ And bhakti is itself an unceas- 
ing attraction, which keeps the adept open to the 
influence of grace. Madhva in his Anubhasya reckons 
three forms of grace : — 

(1) Grace consequent on karma; 

(2) Grace consequent on sravana (discourse and 
instruction) ; 

(3) Grace consequent on knowledge (Jnana 

Samapatti).^ 

The entire process of discipline is one process, 
though bhakti in its pure essence comes long after, but 
on its emergence, liberation or union cannot be delayed 
for a moment. The full fruition of bhakti is bliss, and in 
this form it is ever present in the liberated soul. Such 
consciousness cannot unfold itself, unless it is preceded 
by moral and intellectual discipline which, again, 
is bhakti in its lower being and expression. The 
former is the resultant, the latter, the discipline. But 
both of them are expressions of grace, lower and 
higher. 

Faith-consciousness has different types : — 

^ Vide Anubhasya and Madhva Siddhdnta Sdra, pp. 120, 121, Jnanapra- 
karana. 

Madhva Siddhanta S&ra, p, 121, 

Sarvottamatvavijndnapurvani fair a manah sadd^ 
Saf'vMkikapremajuktamsarvasydtrasa'fnarpanam, 

^ Karmandtvadhafnah proktaJi prasddah sravanddibhih, madhyatnojhdna 
sampattydprasddastuttammmtah,, 
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(1) Intellectual type dominating in knowledge 
( Jnanapra dhana) . 

(2) Emotional type dominating in affection 
(Snehaprodhana). 

(3) A mixed type in which both the elements are 
equally (Jnana-sneha samajukta) present. 

The teachers of the Bengal School have no material 
difference from Ramanuja and Madhva. They have 
carried the analysis of synthetic consciousness of bhakti 
to its causal and effectual form. The former is discip- 
line, the latter is its true being. Faith-consciousness 
is essentially actualized spiritual consciousness, but so 
long as its full being and essence are not revealed owing 
to the operation of avidya, it can have a partial expres- 
sion through the ordinary functioning of consciousness. 
It works unseen as the inward stirring to a spiritual 
consciousness. In the period of initial formation, we 
fail to catch the occasional glimpses and to distinguish 
the spiritual from the ordinary functioning of conscious- 
ness, but faith-consciousness does not fail to assert itself 
soon in evolving an intuitive-vision and actualizing 
the potential spiritual being in man, who now realizes the 
dual character of his being — a being dominated by 
avidya, and evolved in maya and a being in trans- 
cendent glory of spirit. Faith-consciousness works this 
out before it can reveal its own being in supra-conscious 
planes. The newly actualized and differentiated 
conscious spiritual self has now the privilege, the fruit 
of surrender and humility, of fully apprehending the 
true being of faith-consciousness, which soon appears 
as love-consciousness. Love seals the bound of union 
for ever. 

Love-consciousness has forms of expression. Before 
it can present the love-self in transcendent objective 
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consciousness, it presents it in subjective (though trans- 
cendent) consciousness. In the former the pulse of a 
new life is felt within, and the revelation is in the inner 
self, and with the intensity and fullness of love-con- 
sciousness the presence of love-self is felt within and 
without. It is no longer a stirring and a reception from 
within, it is a presentation within and without. Love 
removes the veil completely, and the seeker has the 
delight of union within and without. The sense of 
separateness is completely lost. Love fills our being. 
It stirs from within and receives from without. 

Love consciousness has stages of development. In 
the crudest form, it originates in sanctions (chiefly 
sastric). The consciousness is here dominated by the 
fear of authority and the consequent sense of duty. 
Though it has this initial start, it cannot remain long in 
that form, for love soon outgrows its infancy and 
attains maturity in its fuller expression as the very 
being of self. The sense of ‘ oughtness ’ dies out. 
Love has an ease of expression, spontaneity of fellowship 
and delight of service. The force of ‘ constraint ’ is 
replaced by the delight of freedom. Not only this. The 
natural attachment and attraction, the soul of love, not 
revealed in the lower stages of expression, are now in 
their fall vent. Love is here knowledge, delight and 
keen attachment. 

Love originated in ought-consciousness has a course 
and a development. It gives us in its fulfilment that 
attitude which presents to us God as majesty and power. 
Love as spontaneous attachment presents to us the 
divine beauty and sweetness. The cause of sponta- 
neous love is either the direct touch of mercy or the 
direct intervention of sakti. Here again, the conscious- 
ness may dominate in cognitive aspect, the synthetic 
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relational-attitude may be apparent in love-conscious- 
ness. It, again, may dominate in delight. Herein, the 
relation-consciousness is overpowered by the free 
spontaneity of love-bliss. The delight of fellowship, 
the joy of service, the unique expression of bliss-con- 
sciousness in excelsis are in their highest intensity, and 
in this overpowering feeling-attitude, the relational-con- 
sciousness is naturally at a sufferance. In these 
attitudes, again, love is both the means and the end, 
and as means and end it has characters differentiating 
love-attitude as intellectual-consciousness and love- 
attitude as delight-consciousness. 

Rupa Gosvami has traced the successive stages in 
the growth and evolution of love-consciousness. Devo- 
tion is the first requirement. It leads on to fellowship 
with teachers, followed by instruction and practical 
discipline. This has the immediate effect of removing 
obstacles positive to faith-consciousness. With the 
removal of obstacles belief gains a firm ground and 
fixity, belief originates taste and likeness, which create 
attachment. Attachment begets bhava. Bhava is 
an effective mood of consciousness. Bhava in its 
depth is prema. Bhava gives us an inner revelation, 
prema both inner and outer, subjective and objective 
revelation. ^ 

Faith-consciousness has certain effect : — 

(i) It destroys the klesas. The klesas are sin, 
their seed is avidya. Sin is again, either ‘ commenced ’ 
or ‘ uncommenced ’. The ‘ commenced ’ begins to yield 
fruit. The ‘ uncommenced ’ is the potential karmic 
effects, which, in fullness of time, becomes the 
‘ commenced ’. 

^ Vi(3e Bhaktirasamria Sindhit, 

39 
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(2) It bestows all kinds of happiness upon the 
devotee and makes him the centre of universal 
attraction. 

(3) It minimizes the blessing and beatitude of 
emancipation i.e. the delight it affords is greater in its 
effectiveness than the delight of liberation. 

(4) It can be realized with great difficulty and 
hardship. It is the direct gift of God and cannot be 
attained without His Grace. A course of self discipline 
hardly brings it within our reach. 

(5) is in itself the source of positive gratification, 
it being itself bliss. 

(6) It attracts the divine mercy. ^ 

Teachers of Nimvarka School trace the successive 
stages of discipline which begin with the regulation of 
karmic-consciousness and end in the fruition of faith- 
consciousness. Nimvarka has emphasized the import- 
ance of karma, knowledge and faith. Karma has no 
direct bearing upon liberation. It helps the origination 
of knowledge and devotion by chastening the mental- 
consciousness. Karma with an ephemeral purpose in 
view has the effect of breaking mental calmness and is 
not, therefore, conducive to knowledge. Vedantism in 
all forms denounces the life of purposive activity in the 
physical plane of existence, as karma creates the 
possibility of future birth. Vedantism is the denial of 
life in ignorance and karma originates from the false 
individuality. But life on nature s plane is essentially a 
constant demand on our karmic obligations, and these 
demands we are to meet without any hope of gain or 
reward and to bear a mental detachment, so much 

1 Vide Bhaktiras&vifta Sindhtt, p. 13 (Berhampnr Edition). 

Klesagkni subhada moksalaghutakrt stidtirlabha 
SdndmnundavUesaima £fikrsndkarsint ca sd. 
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necessary for higher opening in intellectual and spiritual 
life. This break between spiritual being and practical 
energizing on the biological and physical plane is 
characteristic of Vedantic thought : will, as energizing 
on natures’ plane, is to be controlled before one can 
aspire to the dawn of philosophic insight and spiritual 
vision. But the moral energizing in duty-consciousness 
in natures’ plane with a strict ethical discipline is what 
is insisted upon as preliminary to faith and knowledge. * 
Faith comes next. It is the finer conscious stirring 
to God-consciousness. It manifests itself in constant 
remembrance and resignation. Faith gives knowledge 
direct. It opens the vision and brings out the true 
nature of reality. Devotion and resignation give 
surrender, surrender calls forth grace. Grace brings 
redemption.^ Grace, though it is never-ceasing and 
expansive, cannot be universally effective, for it awaits 
some fitness and preparation before it can be received.® 
Faith-consciousness has an inferior and a superior 
being. The former is the' discipline, the latter, its 
being. Before faith in its essence can emerge, the 
discipline, by a purification of the mental consciousness, 
gives direct knowledge of the self, the ‘ tvam ’ of the 
Vedanta. It subsequently reveals its love-being. Love 
directs all intellectual and conscious functioning to God. 


^ Vide Veddntaratna Manjma^ p. 94 and also Vedanta. Pdrijat Smirabha, 
Br, Si7. B/msya^ iii, iv, 27, 33 

KattrtvMyabhimdnasunyaimimiukuibhlraiiusthitwnam tesdm vianaHuddhi 
paramparayd jndnabhakii janakaivena mok^ti sddhakaivam, 

“ Vide Veddntay'ixhia Manjiisd, chap. 3, pp. 96, 97. 

Atha bhaktiyogondma vdrAka gangdpnmdhavadamvacchlnna . . . 
bhagvaismarana santatirupdnubhuti viiesah . . . prapattiyogo ndma idstvokta 
jndnddi savva sddhanesu sihxsyd' samarthyakalayya . . . bhagavati atmabha 
rvaniksepanarupah . 

® Vide Manjmd, chap. 1, p. 18, para ii (Chowkhamba Series). 
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God-consciousness is now the only consciousness' that 
prevails. ' Faith secures the immediate calm in mental 
consciousness necessary to sustained meditation. It can 
without the least effort put the mental consciousness in 
a meditative strain. It moves our whole being to God, 
it fixes the mental being thereto and gives knowledge 
direct and constant (dhruvasmrti).^ 

Teachers of the Suddha-advaita School make a 
division of bhakti as pusti and raarjyada. Pusti is 
spontaneous effort and expression of love-conscious- 
ness, marjyada is conscious effort and expression. The 
latter is always directed with an ulterior motive of 
freedom from bondage. The former has no such 
conscious end in view. It is the self of love and 
delight. This pusti is in the gift of God. None can 
acquire or attain it by self-effort, though a certain 
preparation is a preliminary to its reception.^ 

This pusti has four forms : — 

(1) Pravaha-pusti, 

(2) Marjyada-pusti, 

(3) Pusti-pusti, 

(4) Suddha-pusti. 

The first is the beginning of attraction to God, the 
second is the aversion to earthly pursuits and the con- 
centration to meditative and kindred effort. The third 
and fourth indicate love in its purity which exhibits 
itself in spontaneous devotion and service.'*' The seeker 

^ Vide Vedantaraina Manpisd, p. 126. para 2, 11. 1-4, p. 127, para 2, II. 
1-4. 

“ Vide Parapaksagirivajmt p. 581, IL 7, 8. (Brindaban Editoii). 

Dhydnam ca vijdtiyapralyayasUnyaive sati dhyeydkdraika smrtirupam 
tadeva paripdkdpannam dkriwdsmriipardbhakti savddbMdheyam—saiiva- 
suddhou dhfuvdsniHUi. 

Vide Prmneya Raindn^avat p. 29, para 2, 11. 1-4. 

* Vide Prameya Raindrnava, p. 17, para 3* 
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exhibits a taste and an attraction in the initial stage, 
before he can have the consummation. This taste 
presupposes a psychical culture and an opening. This 
culture in the terminology of the Vaisriavas is bhakti. 
Bhakti creates the intense desire of hearing discourses, 
reflection and meditation. Constant application leaves 
permanent impression and creates a subjectivity. This 
is called bhava. This subjectivity in its intensive 
strain causes revelation in inner-consciousness. This 
revelation, though temporary and occasional, deepens 
the taste and intensifies the attraction. It also changes 
its character. It is now immediate. This taste is now 
the indicator of the true inwardness of our being and 
keeps the new life fresh and vibrative. Bhava is 
deepened and passes on to prema, which reveals God in 
and out. In the intensity of prema, maddening attrac- 
tion is visible in the adept to any and every object, 
everything is seen in divine glory. Such an attraction 
is vyasan. Love condensed is vyasan. 

Pusti confers the uncommon privilege of direct 
fellowship marjyada, a fit body for service and sajujya. 
Some think pusti-pusti gives the first, pusti-pravaha, 
the second and pusti-marjyada, the third. ^ 

The doctrine of grace needs an- illuminating exposi- 
tion. Vaisnavism counts upon grace as the immediate 
cause of liberation from the divided life consequent on 
association of the soul with nature. Grace sheds forth 
kindly light and loving attraction which carries the 
struggling soul up to the fullness of life and light. But 
before the soul can feel the touch of grace and receive 
it, it is to be absolutely purified and resigned. Karma 

^ Vide Introduction to the Sem-falam, and the Suddha-Advaita^ 
Mdrtdnda. 
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gives this purity of being, resignation and humility. In 
lowliness and humility the spirit receives grace. The 
Vedantists accept the ever-presence and ever-expansive- 
ness of grace, still they maintain that grace is vouchsafed 
unto the spiritually fit. The importance of karma and 
self-discipline has been emphasized in this affirmation. 
Mercy bestows its genial protection and upward stirring 
to every struggling consciousness, but the virtuous and 
the meritorious alone are fit to receive them. The 
unrighteous cannot receive them by the grossness 
of their nature. Even in cases when the flow of divine 
mercy has an unprecedented swiftness, the heart must 
have been pure, the .spirit lowly, and the intellect in 
tune with the synthetic vision. Grace or mercy is 
consequent upon clarity of vision and lowliness of 
spirit. When the synthetic vision is in complete sight, 
the heart moves in the rhythm of the synthetic life and 
gradually begins to receive the loving touch and the 
protecting care of Mercy. Such a conception of mercy 
is not opposed to the self-effort and self-discipline. 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 
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